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T^E  doubt  not  but  that  many  of  our  readers  must  have  paid 
a  visit  to  Chepstow  Castle.  In  wandering  over  its  magni¬ 
ficent  and  picturesque  ruins,  they  may  have  been  struck  with  a 
round  tower  at  the  south-east  angle  of  tlie  first  court,  where  the 
place  of  confinement  is  still  shown,  in  which,  as  the  guide-books 
tell  us,  ‘  one  of  the  regicides  was  most  undeservedly  allowed  by 
‘  the  son  of  the  murdered  monarch  to  live,  after  being  found 
‘  legally  guilty  of  the  crime  V  A  nobler  writer,  however,  once 
thought  differently;  exclaiming:  in  his  early  days  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm, 

'  For  twenty  years,  secluded  from  mankind, 

Here  Marten  lingered.  Often  have  these  walls 
Echoed  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 
He  paced  his  prison :  Dost  thou  ask  his  crime  ? 

He  had  rebelled  against  a  king,  and  sat 
In  judgment  on  him  ;  for  his  ardent  mind 
Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth 
And  peace  and  liberty.  Wild  dreams, — but  such 
As  Plato  loved  ;  such  as  with  holy  zeal 
Our  Milton  worshipped  !* 

The  subject  of  our  present  article  was  born  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1602,  opposite  Merton  College,  where  his  father  then 
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resided,  who  was  an  eminent  civilian.  This  gentleman,  after 
carrying  off  all  the  honors  of  Alma  Mater,  became  successively  a 
Doctor  of  Ljiws  jndge  of  the  Admiralty,  twice  Dean  of  the 
Arches,  and  in  1624,  a  judge  of  the  Prerogative.  He  Mas  also 
knighted,  represented  his  university  once  in  parliament,  served 
afterM'ards  as  one  of  the  members  for  St.  Ives  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  ultimately  bequeathed  his  son,  yet  more  celebrated  than  him¬ 
self,  a  handsome  estate  in  Berkshire  of  £3000  per  annum. 
Nq,  blessing,  accompanied  the  inheritance.  It  descended  indeed 
upon  a  successor  endowed  M’ith  pregnant  parts,  and  raised  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  a  position  in  which  he  magnanimously  served  his 
country.  Yet  piety  formed  no  feature  of  his  character.  It 
possessed  wdt,  erudition,  and  that  sparkling  perspicacity  which 
makes  a  jovial  companion  so  agreeal)le  to  the  mere  men  of  a 
false  and  hollow  world.  But  the  fine  gold  was  wanting.  Tliat 
precious  foundation  upon  which  Vane  and  Eliot  built  for  eternity 
will  be  sought  for  and  not  found,  even  by  those  w  ho  are  in  no 
respect  disposed  to  depreciate  the  real  patriotism  of  our  hero. 
His  biographer  has  imposed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  being  very 
candid  on  this  point,  through  a  light  and  reprehensible  indiffer¬ 
ence  as  to  principles  which  will  alone  survive,  M'hen  learning, 
eloquence,  genius,  or  politics,  shall  have  become  like  the  chaff  of 
the  summer  threshing-floor.  We  are  liberals  to  the  backbone. 
We  admire  mercurial  spirits,— flashing  humor, — generous  phi¬ 
lanthropy,— and  unshaken  energies,  quite  as  much  as  any  amongst 
our  contemporaries.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  upon  earth  why  all 
these,  and'more  also,  should  not  be  found  in  connexion  with  that 
fear  of  the  Lord  which  is- the  beginning  and  end  of  true  wdsdom: 
nor,  whilst  we  render  mostcheerfiilly  and  cordially  every  just  honor 
to  the  civil  memory  of  Henry  Marten,  will  w  e  fail  in  entering  an 
indignant  protest  against  the  profligacy  of  his  morals,  which 
proved  him  unworthy  of  the  cause  he  professed  and  intended  to 
advance,  as  well  as.  of  those  illustrious  companions  in  whose 
counsels  he  mingled,  but  in  w  hose  virtues  he  had  unfortunately  so 
little  share. 

He  acquired  a  respectable  portion  of  credit  in  his  academical 
career;  having  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  conferred  uj)on  him 
before  he  was  eighteen.  He  tiien  travelled  through  France  and 
on  his  return  married  a  rich  wife,  it  is.  said,  to  oblige  his 
father  more  than  his  own  inclinations:  which  some  persons  per¬ 
haps  are  ready  to  urge  as  a  ])oor  excuse  for  his  wdcked  devoted¬ 
ness  to  wine  and  w’omen.  Mr.  Forster  nevertheless  with  more 
correct  feeling  observes,  ‘  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  they  rarely 
‘met  agiiin  :  but  it  is  a  touching  circumstance  to  record,  that  in 
‘  the  hist  lonely  years  of  his  WTetched  imprisonment,  this  wdfe  and 
‘  daughter  were  the  only  persons  in  the  world  that  seemed  to 
‘  recollect  his  existence,  or  that  to  his  own  mind,  gave  him  still 
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‘some  interest  in  life.’  He  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Berkshire  in  April  1610,  by  an  immense  majority;  glorying 
even  thus  early  in  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  John  rym, 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Hyde  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the 
immortiil  Hampden  : 

*  Men  wondered  at  first,  in  those  times  of  solemnity  and  precision, 
when  tliey  saw  a  man  so  free  in  living  and  so  liberal  in  speech,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  gravest  and  most  religious  men  of  the  age. 
They  had  yet  to  learn,  what  to  the  penetrating  glance  of  the  leaders 
of  this  parliament  had  been  already  revealed,  that  under  the  condemned 
habits  of  recklessness  and  dissipation  lurked  in  this  case  one  of  the 
most  active  and  useful  dispositions,  one  of  the  most  frank,  lilieral,  and 
benevolent  spirits, — in  a  word,  one  of  the  best  and  most  serviceable 
|ioliticians,  that  the  country  had  produced.’ — p.  243. 

All  this,  we  presume,  is  urged  in  the  way  of  exposition  rather 
than  justification.  However,  as  matters  turned  out,  Henry 
Marten  by  no  means  disjip pointed,  but  on  the  other  hand,  even 
exceeded  the  fond  hopes  of  those  who  brought  him  forward.  The 
shafts  of  his  sarcasms  on  the  court  were  shot  from  a  quarter  of 
the  House  of  Commons  whence  people  expected  nothing  beyond 
grave  orations,  somewhat  heavy  through  the  very  weight  of  their 
wisdom  ;  and  when  graced  with  flowers  at  all,  presenting  such  as 
adversaries  declared  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  somniferous 
poppy-heads.  The  member  for  Berkshire  kept  every  one  awake. 
He  was  a  Merry  Andrew,  discoursing  felicitously  about  plain 
things ;  uttering  homely  truths  amidst  so  much  mirth,  that  no  one 
could  forget  afterwards  what  he  had  said  ;  and  ‘  with  his  quips, 
‘and  cracks,  and  wanton  wiles,’  instructing  an  entire  nation  Just 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  sublime  of  common  sense.  King 
Charles  accordingly  honored  him  with  his  resentment,  which 
helped  to  elevate  not  a  little,  what  the  royal  dulness  conceived, 
its  frown  must  necessarily  extinguish.  In  the  short  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parliaments  of  1640  the  monarch,  meeting  the 
patriot  in  Hyde  Park,  applied  a  gross  expression  to  the  latter; 
who  knowing  well  that  hard  words  break  no  bones,  oidy  pre¬ 
sented  himself  with  greater  confidence  before  his  county  at  the 
next  election,  as  the  insulted  victim  of  a  pusillanimous  sovereign. 
Supported,  therefore,  by  an  augmented  majority,  he  iigain  took 
his  seat,  when  that  famous  assembly  met,  which  luis  no  parallel  in 
our  national  history.  He  was  among  the  first  to  avow,  if  not  to 
hold  republican  opinions.  His  name  appears  prominently  in 
nearly  every  memorable  struggle,  throughout  that  period  of 
preliminary  logomachy  which  ushered  in  the  civil  war.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1642,  when  Charles  had  retired  from  London,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  setting  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  Marten 
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received  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  consistinjjf  as  it  did  of  fifteen  ‘  eminent  and  trusted  per- 
‘  sons/  He  had  also  bestowed  upon  him  not  merely  one  of  the 
earliest  commissions  as  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  but  also  the  military 
governorship  of  Ueadinty.  Meanwhile  he  was  far  from  relaxing 
in  his  parliamentary  duties,  whensoever  circumstances  would 
allow  him  to  fulfil  them.  We  find  him,  at  one  time,  boldly 
attacking  the  House  of  Lords,  Ho  whom  he  never  affected  any 
‘  attachment;’  at  another,  taking  two  horses  out  of  the  mews  of 
his  majesty,  and  declining  attention  to  sundry  remonstrances 
from  the  upper  house  for  having  done  so.  He  proved  himself 
a  man  of  deeds  as  well  as  words.  ‘  We  have  taken,*  he  observed, 

‘  the  ships  and  forts  of  the  king,  and  may  as  well  use  his  horses, 

*  lest  they  niight  be  employed  against  us.*  The  Commons  es¬ 
poused  his  side,  voting  that  he  had  done  rightly, — nor  could  the 
peers  then  presume  to  do  ought  else  than  quietly  succumb.  An 
aristocracy  must  alw'ays  be,  amidst  an  excited  people,  like  the 
ghost  of  a  magic  lanthorn  ;  apprehension  being  absorbed  in  con¬ 
tempt,  so  soon  as  the  lookers  on  understand  that  a  phantom,  at 
first  seeming  dreadful,  depends  upon  two  or  three  moveable 
glasses  for  its  existence.  In  fact,  the  historical  destiny  of  Marten 
lay  very  much  in  teaching,  or  at  least  attempting  to  teach  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  leave  off  being  affrighted  at  shadows ! 
Even  the  cry  of  ‘  the  Church  in  danger  *  possessed  no  horrors  for 
him.  He  feared  the  face  of  no  man,  nor  of  any  set  of  men.  A 
Puritan  minister,  named  Saltmarsh,  had  published  a  book  de¬ 
claring  that  ‘  if  the  sovereign  would  not  grant  the  fair  demands 
‘  of  his  subjects,  they  ought  to  root  out  him  and  his  royal  line, 

‘  and  collate  the  crown  upon  somebody  else.*  Several  senators 
having  severely  condemned  such  sentiments,  the  member  for 
Berkshire  ventured  to  remark,  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  such 
strong  condemnation,  since  it  must  be  better  that  one  family 
should  be  destroyed  rather  than  many.  Sir  Nevil  Poole  then 
moved  that  the  last  speaker  should  be  compelled  to  explain  what 
one  family  he  meant:  when  Marten  interrupted  him  witli  the 
declanition  that  such  a  motion  was  needless,  since  he  intended  to 
allude  to  no  other  than  the  king  and  his  children  !  An  immense 
hiirriciine  of  words  ensued  ;  and  in  the  end,  our  humorous  and 
gallant  patriot  was  expelled  the  house,  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  a  fortnight,  then  discharged  without  being  obliged  to  pay  his 
fees  but  was  not  permitted  to  resume  his  place  until  after  a  year 
and  a  half  had  elapsed.  Few  can  help  discerning,  from  this 
instance,  the  immense  importance  of  raising  up  the  public  mind 
to  its  appropriate  pitch  by  accustoming  each  chiss  to  fair  political 
discussions.  Children  wdll  acquire  sufficient  courage  in  this  way 
to  pull  the  bugbears  of  their  parents  by  the  beard.  Some  of 
those,  who  turned  pale  at  the  propositions  of  Saltmarsh  in  print, 
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survived  to  realize  them  at  the  revolution  ;  to  say  nothing:  of 
their  witnessinjr  a  royal  execution  in  front  of  Whitehall !  How 
plainly  also  it  appears,  that  this  execution  mig^ht  have  been  pre¬ 
vented,  had  the  Stuart  possessed  a  few  gjrains  of  sincerity,  or 
some  jrlimmerin^s  of  common  understanding:.  That  parliament 
which  could  expel  Henry  Marten,  as  it  thus  did  under  the  cir- 
cumsUinces,  must  still  have  had  loyalty  sufficient  to  have  enabled 
an  upright  monarch  to  terminate  the  controversy  after  an  honor¬ 
able  manner,  without  appealing,  as  was  done  so  fatally,  either  to 
the  edge  of  the  sword  or  the  passions  of  an  infuriated  empire. 

The  too  forward  republican  was  an  individual  of  imperturbable 
good  humor.  Expulsion  itself  could  not  put  him  out ;  if  the  pun 
may  be  pardoned.  Debarred  from  attennance  for  a  considerable 
interval  on  the  House  of  Commons,  he  opened  his  own  house, 
called  Becket,  in  the  parish  of  Slirineham,  to  almost  every  person 
of  his  own  party  who  might  choose  to  come  and  participate  in 
rural  festivities.  Berkshire  rang  with  his  praise  and  popularity. 
The  shortest  way  to  the  hearts  of  a  larger  class  than  is  commonly 

Hosed  being  down  their  throats.  Roundheads  innumerable 
ed  to  the  hospiudities  of  the  vale  of  the  White  Horse  ;  where 
the  courtesy  of  the  suspended  county  member  at  least  kept  dul- 
ness  at  bavj  although  at  the  expense  of  his  still  handsome  patri¬ 
mony.  lie  also  contributed  upwards  of  X30()0  sterling  out  of  his 
own  resources  tow'ards  the  maintenance  of  the  war.  Continuing 
to  hold  his  commission  as  a  colonel,  he  was  present  in  several 
skirmishes  and  engagements.  The  contest  Iiad  hitherto  been 
carried  forward  on  the  parliamentary  side  in  rather  a  whiggish 
way :  Lord  Essex  himself  seems  often  to  have  been  afraid  of 
acting  out  his  own  principles :  the  leaven  of  aristocratical  caste 
sometimes  neutralized  the  noblest  measures :  energetic  profes¬ 
sions  were  followed  up  often  by  the  most  pusillanimous  practice : 
until  it  became  plain  that  other  religionists  than  Presbyterians, 
and  other  warriors  than  those  who  fought  at  Edgehill,  must 
rescue  Liberty  from  its  perils,  if  it  was  then  to  be  rescued  at  all. 
In  other  words  a  section  of  independent  politicians,  with  such  as 
V’^ane  and  Marten  as  their  leaders,  gained  strength  in  influence 
and  numbers.  A  resolution  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  last  w'as 
carried  on  the  6th  of  January,  1645 — 6 :  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
imagine  the  cordial  w’elcome  he  received  upon  resuming  his  seat. 
Debates  would  appear  to  have  been  sadly  nat  without  him.  His 
intellect  and  genius  now  broke  forth  in  brighter  coruscations  than 
ever.  The  citizens  of  London  loved  him  not  a  little ;  and  not  a 
few  of  his  happiest  efforts  occurred  in  their  common  hall.  He 
bound  himself  in  the  closest  connexions  with  St.  John  and 
Cromwell :  whilst  it  is  delightful  to  observe  how  invariably  his 
voice  and  vote  w’ere  on  the  right  side,  whenever  an  act  of  mercy 
might  be  demanded  on  behalf  of  public  delinquents,  or  trouble- 
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some  yet  sincere  spirits.  He  even  interfered  with  Prynne  to 
save  the  honest  but  intemperate  John  Lilburne  from  serious  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  knew  this  poor  creature  as  well  or  better  than  his 
persecutors :  so  quarrelsome  was  his  temper  by  nature,  that  he 
once  happily  observed,  ‘  if  there  were  none  alive  but  himself,  John 
*  would  be  against  Lilburne,  and  Lilburne  against  Joim  !’  Poli¬ 
tical  differences  were  forgotten  when  victory  had  thrown  the 
unfortunate  under  the  hoow  of  pow’er.  When  Judge  Jenkins,  an 
intrepid  loyalist,  had  openly  insulted  the  House  of  Commons  at 
their  own  bar,  Henry  Marten  literally  saved  him  from  the  death 
his  rashness,  if  not  his  royalism,  had  almost  deserved,  by  a  stroke 
of  humor  not  less  felicitous  than  it  proved  successful,  llis  wit  on 
subsequent  occasions  won  several  of  these  honorable  and  bloodless 
trophies.  It  preserved  the  life  of  the  author  of  Gondibert,  part 
of  w'hich  was  written  in  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth,  by 
arresting  a  proposition  for  his  execution  through  this  droll  allu¬ 
sion  ;  ‘  You  are  going,*  said  the  merry  member,  ‘  to  sacrifice 
‘William  Davenant,  a  rotten  and  imperfect  subject,  .ns  none  can 
‘  deny  :  but  please  to  recollect  that  under  the  Mosaic  law ,  sacri- 
‘  fices  w’ere  always  required  to  be  pure  and  without  blemish.* 
Various  other  instances  could  easily  be  adduced;  although  of 
course  it  is  not  our  intention  to  affirm  that  his  philanthropy  w.ns 
much  more  than  the  amiability  of  natural  temperament.  Ileal 
religion  alone  could  have  brought  him  within  the  evangelical 
beatitude, — ‘  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
‘  mercy.’ 

Towards  Charles  the  First  he  indulged  no  relentings.  He 
conceived  it  impossible  to  negociate  for  any  imporUint  j)urp()se 
with  a  monarch  so  steeped  in  perfidy  ;  more  especially  after  the 
disclosures  of  the  cabinet,  taken  at  Naseby,  had  fully  developed 
his  character.  He  moved,  and  Hazlerig  seconded  him,  that  no 
more  addresses  should  be  made  to  the  king;  that  his  person 
should  be  demanded  from  the  Scots;  and  that  the  army  of  Fairfax 
should  march  into  the  north  to  enforce  the  application.  He  had 
learned  to  abhor  monarchy,  says  the  twaddling  Bishop  Burnet, 
‘  from  his  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  models  :*  no  very  serious 
charge  certainly.  But  whether  this  w'ere  the  case  or  not,  he 
remained  unchanged  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  nor  had  he  the 
slightest  notion  of  robing  his  ideas  in  a  costume  of  words  con¬ 
formable  to  the  tastes’ of  his  audience.  From  the  very  com¬ 
mencement,  as  he  once  told  Lord  Clarendon,  ‘  he  never  thought 
‘one  man  wise  enough  to  govern  all !’  Yet  in  1647,  his  Uilents 
are  found  blended  with  those  of  I  reton,  in  preparing  that  final 
body  of  proposals,  which  issued  from  the  Council  of  Officers. 
Lpon  the  plan  of  this  document,  parliaments  were  to  be  biennial; 
never  to  sit  less  than  120  days,  nor  more  than  210;  small 
boroughs  were  to  be  abolished,  and  their  representatives  of  coun- 
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ties  augmented;  so  as  to  render  the  House  of  Commons  an 
honest  echo  of  the  public  mind.  It  was  indeed  stipulated,  that 
the  royalists  should  not  sit  in  the  subsetpient  parliament;  and  a 
very  small  number  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  privile^  of 
compounding  for  their  estates.  The  scale  of  that  composition, 
liowever,  in  general  was  calculate<l  to  fall  far  more  leniently 
upon  its  subjects  than  had  ever  been  before  fixed.  Effectual 
provision  was  also  to  be  made  for  future  freedom  of  elections,  and 
certainty  of  due  returns.  These  military  tribunes  of  Great 
Britain  furtlier  demanded  that  the  judicial  powers  of  the  two 
houses  should  be  clearly  ascertained  and  settled;  and  that  no 
pardon  from  the  crown  should  be  valid  for  public  servants,  unless 
with  consent  of  parliament.  Tlie  rij^hts  ot  conscience  moreover 
received  attention.  There  was  no  longer  to  be  an  imposition  of 
the  Covenant  on  the  one  hand;  nor  was  Episcopacy  to  continue 
its  coercive  jurisdiction  on  the  other.  Cliarles  and  the  country 
had  never  been  favored  with  a  nobler  opportunity  for  windinj^up 
their  mighty  quarrel.  The  former  might  still  have  remained  a 
monarch,  in  the  sense  of  being  an  hereditary  executive  of  liberal 
institutions.  His  authority  over  the  militia  was  to  be  controlled 
for  ten  years  by  a  council  nominated  in  effect  from  the  Commons, 
He  complained  deeply  against  all  such  limitations  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive  :  yet  how  could  Marten  or  Ireton  have  acted  otherw’isc, 
with  any  wish  to  keep  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders?  Their 
views  appear  to  have  been  statesmanlike,  masterly,  and  compre¬ 
hensive.  They  openly  avow^ed  their  object  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  memorial :  it  being  no  other  than  ‘  that  the  things  here 
*  before  proposed  being  provided  for  settling  and  securing  the 
‘  rights,  liberties,  peace,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  his  majesty's 
‘  person,  his  queen,  and  royal  issue  may  be  restored  to  a  condition 
‘  of  security,  honor,  and  freedom,  witliont  diminution  of  their 
‘  personal  rights,  or  further  limitation  to  the  exercise  of  the  legal 
‘  power,  than  according  to  the  particulars  aforegoing.*  Even 
llallam,  an  inveterate  Whig,  admits  the  terms  to  have  been  quite 
tolerable,  situated  as  the  king  then  was ;  having  in  truth  only  to 
make  liis  election  ‘  whether  to  be  the  nominal  chief  of  an  aristo- 
‘  cratic  or  democratic  republic.*  Yet  both  Sir.Iohn  Herkeleyand 
Lord  Capel  in  vain  appealed  to  his  reason  as  w^ell  as  his  tears. 
‘  Still  tampering  w’ith  the  Scots,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on 
‘  the  city  and  jiarliament,  he  at  that  very  moment  came  to  an 
‘  open  breach  with  the  army,  disdainfully  refused  the  propositions 
‘  when  publicly  tendered  to  him,  and  that  with  such  expressions 
‘  of  misplaced  resentment  and  preposterous  confidence  as  con- 
‘vinced  the  officers  that  they  could  neither  conciliate  nor  trust 
‘  him.*  Tins  unexpected  haughtiness  sealed  his  destiny.  Henry 
Marten  went  directly  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  in  his  triumphant 
’  career  against  Caledonian  royalism;  the  famous  purge  was  ad- 
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ministered  by  Colonel  Pride  to  the  lower  house  which  pros¬ 
trated  Presbyterianism  before  the  Independents;  whilst  at  several 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  military  council,  our  gallant,  plain 
spoken  member  for  Berkshire  cut  the  matter  short  after  his  usual 
manner,  by  forgetting  the  senator  in  the  soldier,  and  telling  them 
that  *  they  should  serve  his  majesty  as  the  English  did  his  grand- 
‘ mother, — and  strike  off  his  head!*  Clement  Walker  can 
probably  be  followed  in  this  instance  as  a  genuine  authority. 

It  may  not  unfrequentljr  be  observed,  that  in  very  critical 
periods,  the  current  of  public  thoughts,  after  running  a  long  while 
underground,  suddenly  appears  above  it,  through  some  single 
individual  daring  to  open  his  mouth,  and  thus  becoming  among 
the  first  to  utter,  what  multitudes  have  been  long  meditating  in 
their  minds.  So  it  seemed  in  the  present  instance.  Baillie,  in  a 
letter  to  Alexander  Henderson,  as  early  as  the  19th  of  May, 
1646,  mentions  that  hints  w^ere  even  then  beginning  to  get  WMiid 
with  respect  to  executing  the  late  sovereign,  ‘if  God  have  hardened 
‘him.*  In  the  course  of  1647,  the  Scots  in  their  parliament  re¬ 
monstrated  against  similar  language.  Berkeley  positively  affirms 
tliat  the  resolution  was  taken  at  Windsor,  by  a  council  of  officers, 
soon  after  the  royal  prisoner  had  been  confined  at  Carisbrook ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  rather  curious  tract  once  published  by  Baron 
Maseres.  Adjutant-General  William  Allen  corroborates  the 
statement,  though  differing  a  little  in  the  precise  date,  which  he 
places  in  the  commencement  of  1648.  However  all  at  once,  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  1648,  when,  with  respect  to  the  propostds 
of  the  army,  it  w’as  resolved  that  justice  should  be  done  upon 
delinquents,  Charles  the  First  was  forthwith  denounced  as 
the  capital  criminal,  and  a  committee  of  thirty-eight  persons 
received  their  appointment  to  prepare  charges  against  him. 
Widdrington  and  VV’hitelock,  together  w’ith  Henry  Slarten  and 
Thomas  Scot,  were  amongst  the  number ;  but  the  two  former, 
feeling  their  responsibility  as  keepers  of  the  Seal,  shrunk  with 
true  conservative  timidity  from  their  aw’ful  task,  and  left  it  to 
such  men  as  Marten.  He  had,  indeed,  sternness  enough,  and  to 
spare,  for  whatever  might  lie  before  him.  Having  overheard 
Cromwell  inquiring  at  a  preliminary  consultation,  how  the  king 
could  be  answered  w’ere  he  to  demand  at  his  trial,  by  whose 
authority  he  was  called  to  account ;  his  voice  immediately  pro¬ 
posed  the  only  correct  reply, — namely  ‘that  the  Commons  and 
‘  Parliament  assembled,  as  the  represen Uitives  of  all  the  good 
‘  people  of  England,  arraigned  Charles  Stuart  ;*  to  w’hich  no  one 
present  objected.  1  he  culprit  arrived  meanwhile  at  Windsor, 
W’hcre  every  absurd  ceremonial  of  departed  royalty  w’as  soon 
oHer^  to  be  laid  aside.  Republicanism  had  already  invested 
with  its  plain  and  unassuming  habit  the  entire  executive.  The 
new  year  of  1649  ushered  in  a  new  and  most  memorable  era. 
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Europe  ^vas  to  behold  a  spectacle  then  without  a  parallel.  One 
of  the  ablest,  but  most  sanguinary  pontiffs,  had  envied  our  queen 
Elizabeth  the  honor  of  decapiUiting  a  sovereign  in  the  case  of  her 
unfortunate  cousin  :  but  what  would  he  have  said  to  this  dread 
triumph  of  popular  power,  which,  after  having  dethroned  the 
monarch  of  three  realms,  deliberately  conducted  him  to  an  execu¬ 
tion  ominous  both  to  crowns  and  tianis  !  John  Bradshaw,  chief 
justice  of  Chester,  presided  in  a  scarlet  robe,  on  a  crimson  velvet 
chair,  and  in  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  over  the  tribunal  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall.  A  desk  and  velvet  cushion  stood  before  him;  Say  and 
Lisle  were  on  each  side  of  him ;  and  two  clerks  sat  below  at  a 
table,  covered  with  rich  Turkey  carpet,  on  which  were  laid  the 
sword  of  state  and  a  mace. 

‘  The  rest  of  the  court,  with  their  hats  on,  and,  according  to  Rush- 
worth,  in  their  best  habits,  took  their  seats  on  side  benches,  hung  with 
scarlet,  A  numerous  guard  of  gentlemen  carrying  partizans  divided 
themselves  on  either  hand.  Such  was  the  simple  aj)pearance  of  this 
memorable  court.  B’hen  its  members  had  all  taken  their  seats,  the 
great  gates  of  the  hall  were  thrown  open,  and  the  vast  area  1k*1ow  was 
at  once  filled  with  crowds  of  the  English  people,  eager  to  witness  the 
astonishing  spectacle  of  a  monarch  brought  to  account  for  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  period  of  his  delegated  authority.  This  presence  of  the 
people  was  the  grandest  feature  of  the  scene.  Surrounding  galleries 
were  also  filled  with  spectators.  Charles  entered  and  advanced  up  that 
side  of  the  Hall  next  the  Thames,  from  the  house  of  Sir  Rol>ert  Cotton. 
He  was  attended  by  Colonels  Tomlinson  and  Hacker,  by  thirty-two 
officers  holding  partizans,  and  by  his  own  servants.  The  serjeant-at- 
arms  with  his  mace  received  him  and  conducted  him  to  the  bar,  where 
a  crimson  velvet  chair  was  placed  for  him,  facing  the  court.  After  a 
stern  and  stedfast  gaze  on  the  court,  and  on  the  j>e(>ple  in  the  galleries 
on  each  side  of  him,  Charles  placed  himself  in  the  chair;  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  after,  as  if  recollecting  something,  rose  up  and  turned  about, 
looking  down  the  vast  hall,  first  on  the  guards  which  were  ranged  on 
its  left  or  western  8ide,'and  then  on  the  eager  waving  multitude  of  the 
people,  which  filled  the  space  on  the  right.  No  visible  emotion  escaped 
him;  but  as  he  turned  again,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  escutcheon  which  l)<»re 
the  newly  designed  arms  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  each  side  of  which 
sat  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Henry  Marten  ; — and  he  sank  into  his  seat !’ 

— p.  806. 

More  than  eight,  and  indeed  nearly  nine  years,  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  potentate  and  the  patriot  had  encountered  each 
other  in  Hyde  Park,  as  before  related.  How  were  their  relative 
circumstances  changed  in  Westminster  Hall  !  Whilst  the  in¬ 
dictment  was  being  read,  his  majesty  is  said  to  have  smiled  at  the 
terms  applied  to  himself  in  the  course  of  it,  not  feeling  himself  to 
have  been  either  ‘  tyrant  or  traitor.*  The  lesson,  pregnant  with 
wisdom  for  kings,  was  then  only  in  its  rehearsal :  the  end  had  not 
yet  come,  nor  could  it  be  believed,  even  by  that  party  most  con- 
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cerned  in  It.  Yet  two  or  three  minutes  afterwards,  a  trivial  inci¬ 
dent  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  precipice  on 
which  he  stood.  In  touchinjj;  Coke  j^ently  on  the  siioulder  with 
his  cane,  iU  gofdvn  head  dropped  ojf'!  None  stooped  to  pick  it 
up  even  for  royalty ;  so  metamorphosed  had  all  minds  become : 
yet  tlie  superstition  of  those  who  looked  on  awoke ;  nor  did  the 
soul  of  the  Stuart  himself  fail,  though  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
to  tremble.  On  went  the  solemn  trial,  which  Marten  closely 
attended  throughout  the  seven  days,  and  which  of  course  formed 
the  most  remarkable  incident  of  his  life.  I'o  him,  with  Scot, 
Ireton.  Harrison,  Say,  Lisle,  and  Love,  was  entrusted  the  duty 
of  preparing  the  draft  of  a  final  sentence,  ‘with  a  blank  for  the 
‘  manner  of  death.*  On  the  2fith  of  January,  this  w^as  engrossed 
at  a  private  meeting;  and  on  the  27th  of  January  the  court  sat 
for  the  last  time. 

*  On  that  memorable  and  most  melancholy  day,  the  king  w  as  lirought 
for  the  last  time  to  Westminster  Hall.  As  he  proceeded  along  the 

Jnissages,  some  of  the  soldiers  and  rabble  set  up  a  cry  of  ‘Justice, — 
Fustice,  and  Execution  !*  This,  as  Godwin  justly  remarks,  exactly 
corresjMinds  with  the  spirit  of  the  mutiny  wdiich  took  place  amongst 
the  army  in  November,  l(i47-  These  men  distrusted  the  good  faith  of 
their  leaders ;  and  seeing  that  six  days  had  now  passed  without  any 
conclusion,  suspected  as  the  manner  of  rude  and  ignorant  men  is,  that 
there  was  some  foul  play  and  treachery.  One  of  the  soldiers  ujion 
guard  said,  ‘  God  bless  you,  sir.*  The  king  thanked  him  ;  but  his 
officer  struck  him  with  his  cane.  ‘  The  punishment,*  said  Charles, 

‘  methinks  exceeds  the  offence.*  The  king,  wdien  he  had  retired, 
asked  Herbert,  who  had  attended  him,  w’hether  he  had  heard  the  cry 
for  justice  ;  who  answ'ered,  he  did  and  wondered  at  it.  ‘  So  did  not 
I,’  said  Charles:  ‘  the  cry  was  no  doubt  given  them  by  their  officers, 
for  whom  the  soldiers  W'ould  do  the  like,  w'ere  there  occasion.’  ’ 

— p.  309. 


The  other  and  more  brutal  outrages,  which  have  been  copied 
into  so  many  of  our  histories,  are  now  known  to  have  been  gross 
fabrications.  Charles,  when  placed  for  the  last  time  at  the  bar, 
requested  that  before  ‘  an  ugly  sentence  *  should  be  pronounced 
upon  him,  he  might  be  heard  before  the  two  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  since  he  had  something  to  communicate,  which  nearly  con¬ 
cerned  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  His  petition,  however, 
w’hatever  this  proposed  communication  might  have  related  to, 
was  ultimately  rejected ;  and  sentence  w'as  pronounced  by  Brad¬ 
shaw’,  all  the  commissioners  having  stooil  up  to  declare  their 
assent  to  the*  same.  The  famous  w’arrant  for  his  execution  re¬ 
ceived  the  sign  manual  of  fifty-nine  memorable  individuals. 
Henry  Marten  w’as  watching  every  signature  closely,  when  up 
came  Oliver  Cromwell,  splashing  the  ink  of  his  pen  in  Marten’s 
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face,  who  at  once  returned  the  practical  jest  in  good  earnest. 
Hume  quotes  this  anecdote,  and  we  think  justly,  as  an  instance 
of  indecent  buffoonery :  our  biographer  innigines  that  it  was  a 
mere  desperate  relief  from  temporary  nervous  excitement  The 
whole  was  a  diu*k  duty  gone  through  by  a  mixed  medley  of  men, 
some  truly  conscientious  like  Colonel  Hutchinson, — others  weak 
and  insincere,  like  John  Downes,  who  burst  into  tears  on  the  occa¬ 
sion. — and  others  worldly  ungodly  persons,  like  the  too  humorous 
member  for  Berksiiire.  Theu  ensued  the  solemn  scene  on  the 
awful  30th  of  January,  16i9,  in  the  open  street  fronting  White¬ 
hall.  Through  every  part  of  it  there  appeared  the  most  serene 
composure  on  the  part  of  the  royal  sufferer : 

*  lie  addressed  the  crowd  from  the  scaffold,  forgave  all  his  enemies, 
protested  that  the  war  had  not  l)een  l)egun  by  him,  declared  that  the 
right  of  the  people  was  only  to  have  their  lives  and  goods  their  own,  a 
hhare  in  the  government  being  nothing  pertaininfr  to  (hein^ — and  con¬ 
cluded  with  words,  whicli  perhaps  expressed  a  sincere  delusion,  that  he 
died  the  martyr  for  his  subjects.  When  his  head  fell,  severed  by  the 
masked  executioner  at  a  single  blow,  one  dismal,  universal  groan  issued 
from  the  crowd  ; 


'  He  nothing  common  did,  nor  mean. 

Upon  that  memorable  scene  ; 

Hut  with  his  keener  eye 
The  axe’s  edge  did  try  : 

Nor  called  on  God  with  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right  ; 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 
Down  as  upon  a  bed  !* 

*  So  in  a  few  years  after  wrote  a  most  generous  adversary,  whose 
name  is  dear  to  every  lover  of  literature  or  of  liberty,  Andrew  Marvel, 
and  in  an  ode  too  to  Oliver  Cromwell  himself !  The  lapse  of  two 
centuries  has  confirmed  the  poet’s  praise.’ — p.  315. 

On  the  6th  of  the  ensuing  February  it  was  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  *  that  the  House  of  Peers  in  parliament  was 
‘  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  an  act 
‘  should  be  brought  in  for  that  purpose.’  Heiiry  Marten,  never 
having  loved  the  lords,  yet  now  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that 
they  were  useless  but  not  dangerous.  It  wjis  indeed  an  exquisite 
sarcasm.  Only  ^the  day  before,  their  lordships  having  desired  a 
conference,  sent  their  messengers  to  the  Commons  requesting 
one  ;  but  the  latter  allowed  them  to  wait  at  the  door,  until  fatigue 
or  tedium  overcame  them,  without  deijjning  to  take  the  slightest 
notice.  The  upper  chamber  soon  had  information  that  a  vote  of 
forty-four  against  twenty-nine  set  aside  its  constitutional  existence. 
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Prayers  were  then  read ;  a  vacant  rectory  was  disposed  of ;  earls  and 
l>aron8  adjourned  to  the  next  morning,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened ;  and  that  adjournment  lasten  until  tlie  Restoration. 

Monarchy  was  now  formally  abolished.  Marten  even  nroposed 
that  the  royal  statues  should  be  tiiken  dow’n ;  and  the  folhjwing 
inscription  be  placed  upon  iheirseveral  sites;  Exit  Tyrannus  Uegmi 
uttimusy  Anno  Ubirtatis  Anglia*  restitutce  pnmo^  Anno  domini 
1640.  This  was  done  accordingly;  after  which,  he  introduced  a 
bill  for  selling  all  crown  property,  as  woll  the  palaces,  lands, 
and  forests,  as  the  regalia,  costly  furniture,  and  works  of  art. 
The  courts  of  Spain,  France,  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden,  were  the  principal  purchasers.  On  the  first  day  of  term 
he  also  brought  forward  an  act  for  maintaining  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Kngland,  whilst  the  oaths  were  repealed  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  Arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  learned 
sages  of  the  Bench.  Six  consented  to  serve  ;  but  six  resigned. 
The  great  seal  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  a  new'  one  made.  The 
Council  of  State  comprised  all  the  leading  republicans,  and  of 
course  Henry  Marten  amongst  them.  He  there  signalized  him¬ 
self  as  being  the  first  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the  statute  of  banish¬ 
ment  against  the  Jew's.  J'hat  he  proved  unsuccessful  was  no 
fault  of  his :  and  much  good  ensued  even  from  his  noble  attempt ; 
since  it  opened  the  way  for  the  Protector  to  achieve  the  point, 
although  by  a  subsequent  exertion  of  arbitrary  power.  It  wiis 
now'  urged  by  many  patriots  that  the  executive  should  dissolve 
parliament ;  but  Marten  spoke  decidedly  for  avoiding  an  appeal 
to  the  nation,  under  its  present  excited  circumstances.  He  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that  they  might  find  the  best  advice  from 
scripture,  as  to  w  hat  ought  to  be  done ;  for  w  hen  the  infant 
Moses  was  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  charge  of 
nursing  him  fell  to  none  other  than  his  own  mother.  He  ob¬ 
served  that  their  common w’ealth  w'as  as  yet  of  very  W’eak  growth, 

•  with  a  very  tender  constitution  :  therefore  his  opinion  was  that 
‘  nobody  could  be  so  fit  to  look  after  it  as  the  parent,  w’ho  brought 
‘  it  forth  ;  nor  should  they  think  of  putting  it  under  fresh  hands 

*  until  it  had  obtained  more  years  and  vigor.’  He  further  glanced 
at  the  war  with  Holland  as  another  reason  against  running  risks, 
since  the  royalists  would  be  sure  to  seize  upon  every  possible 
advantage.  He  once  again  befriended  and  assisted  John  Lil- 
burne  about  the  siime  time ;  both  his  power  and  purse  being 
always  open  to  such  calls,  come  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might.  \et  W'e  regret  having  to  add,  that  lands  were  granted  to 
himself  and  his  heirs,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  out  of  the  public  propertv.  His  regiment  of  h(»rse,  to(>, 
became  part  of  the  standing  army  :  so  that  of  the  glory  of  having 
served  his  country  for  nought  his  memory  stands  inevitably  de¬ 
prived. 
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His  good  sense  appears  to  have  worn  better  than  his  professed 
disinterestedness;  since  he  resisted  almost  single-handed  allowing 
fornicators,  adulterers,  or  incestuous  persons  to  becapitally  punished 
for  their  crimes :  nor  even  with  regard  to  his  apparent  selfishness 
mav  we  forget,  that  he  claimed  the  national  bounty  for  arrears 
due  to  him  as  a  military  officer,  as  well  as  for  the  pecuniary  losses 
sustained  by  him  during  the  civil  wars.  Meanwhile  Ireland  and 
Scotland  had  now  bowed  before  the  sanguinary  and  irresistible 
prowess  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Henry  Marten  began  to  perceive 
that  the  egg  of  ambition  was  already  laid  in  the  bosom  of  the 
conqueror,  waiting  for  the  warmth  of  popular  prosperity  to 
hatch  it  into  an  eagle  or  a  cockatrice!  The  world  had  not  tlien 
seen  a  Wjishington ;  nor  could  there  fail  to  be  ten  thousand 
curious  eyes  upon  the  hero  of  Preston  and  Dunbar.  Our  un¬ 
daunted  member  for  Berkshire  said  openly  in  the  house,  that  if 
government  were  to  be  invested  in  any  single  person,  ‘  the  last 
‘  king  would  have  been  as  proper  a  gentleman  for  it  as  could  be 
*  had  in  England,  for  his  faults  lay  not  in  his  person,  but  in  his 
‘  office  :*  an  instance  of  iniiccuracy,  into  which  we  surmise  he 
would  not  have  fallen  before  the  act  for  settling  his  parliamentary 
estates  had  been  obtained.  Divisions  nevertheless  between  the 
leaders  waxed  more  and  more  frequent.  'I'he  public  newspapers 
even  noticed  them :  and  on  one  occasion,  Cromwell,  having  ad¬ 
dressed  Marten  in  the  heat  of  a  debate,  as  Sir  llarry^  the  wit 
rose  and  bowed, — adding  ‘1  thank  your  majesty;  I  always 
^  thought  that  when  you  should  become  king,  1  should  be 
‘  knighted  1*  Oliver  quickly  contrived  to  elbow  so  formidable  an 
antagonist  to  his  schemes  out  of  the  Council  of  State.  In  Fe¬ 
bruary  l()5(),  he  with  two  others  were  rejected  in  the  annual 
re-election.  Persecution  always  sharpens  humor,  unless  it  alto¬ 
gether  extinguishes  it.  Marten  could  not  be  excluded  again 
from  the  House  of  Commons:  and  accordingly  there  he  labored 
with  all  his  eloquence,  his  sarcasms,  and  his  humanity,  to  save  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  He  fought  manfully  under  the  banners 
of  V  ane  to  procure  a  reform  in  the  re|)resentation.  Some  of  the 
Puritans,  with  more  piety  than  penetration,  had  been  excited  by 
the  future  Protector  against  the  profligate  colonel ;  and  an  occa¬ 
sion  happened,  when  one  of  them  proved  weak  enough  to  move 
that  ‘  all  profane  and  unsanctified  persons  *  should  be  expelled 
from  their  seats.  The  real  object  of  this  motion  rose  in  a 
moment,  to  propose  as  an  addition,  that  ‘all  fools  might  be  put 
*  out  likewise  ;*  in  which  case,  he  could  not  help  remarking,  that 
‘the  House  would  probably  be  thin  enough  !’  His  repartees  at 
this  period  seem  to  have  possessed  all  the  influence  ascribed  to 
such  trifles  under  the  regime  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  amongst 
our  volatile  French  neighbours.  They  defied,  and  to  a  cerUiiri 
extent  overcame,  for  a  season,  the  force  of  the  sword  itself.  In 
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the  fourth  year  of  the  Council  of  State  the  name  of  Henry  Mar¬ 
ten  re -appeared  on  its  list ;  nor  could  it  be  struck  off  until  a 
twelvemonth  had  elapsed, — by  which  time  the  defeat  of  Charles 
the  Second  at  Worcester  had  turned  out  ‘  a  crowning  mercy,*  to 
the  victor,  as  indeed  that  victor  accustomed  himself  not  infre¬ 
quently  to  term  it.  Soon  afterwards  ensued  that  famous  forcible 
(lismission  of  the  Lon|r  Parliament,  which  paved  the  w’ay  for  an 
analogous  extinction  of  the  almost  equally  celebrated  Council. 
Marten  however  had  been  already  once  more  rejected  from  that 
executive ;  yet  he  never  consented  to  acknowledge  the  usurper, 
even  after  Ins  presumed  connexion  with  Wildman  and  Overton’s 
conspiracy  had  consigned  him  to  a  prison.  Nor  did  he  ever  cease 
inciting  his  old  friends  Scot  and  Bradshaw  to  be  faithful  to  their 
common  principles.  Tliese  men  gave  utterance,  in  innumerable 
importiint  discussions,  to  the  opinions  and  hopes  of  their  incarce¬ 
rated  colleague.  After  the  resignation  of  the  protectorate  by 
Richard  Cromwell,  the  member  for  Berkshire  once  more  resumed 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  survivors  of  the  Long 
Parliament  being  recalled.  He  saw  presently  how  matters  were 
going;  and  one  of  his  latest  satires  was  directed  agfiinst  General 
Monk,  in  the  shape  of  a  bitter  compliment.  On  the  Restoration, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
Indemnity,  and  had  to  take  his  trial  in  the  ensuing  October  with 
the  regicides. 

He  manifested  his  usual  readiness  in  defending  himself;  con¬ 
cluding  his  address,  however,  with  an  application  for  mercy  to  the 
king,  which  for  once  his  majesty^  seemed  disposed  to  entertain. 
'Phe  fact  was,  that  Henry  Marten  had  many  friends,  whose  per¬ 
sonal  attachment  surpassed  even  their  admiration  for  his  talents 
and  varied  accomplisnments.  Sir  Henry  Ludlow  is  declared  by 
his  own  son  to  have  had  his  death  chiefly  occasioned  through 
grief  at  the  expulsion  of  so  attractive  a  debater  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1(»13.  It  may  remind  us  of  a  more  modern 
statesman,  whose  brilliant  powers  shone  the  brighter  from  their 
being  perpetually  enshrined  amidst  such  habitual  good-nature 
and  graceful  proprieties  of  manner,  that  his  vices  seemed  (and 
only  seemed)  to  lose  something  of  their  evil,  ‘by  losing  all  their 
‘  grossness.*  The  overstrained  strictness  of  Puritanism  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  nation  for  a  recoil  into  the  multiform  abysses  of  profli¬ 
gacy.  Many  royalists  could  even  interest  themselves  for  the 
only  republican  they  had  ever  known,  who  sanctioned  by  his 
oresence  and  example  their  own  abominable  excesses.  Anthony 
a  \\  ood  winds  up  his  angry  portrait  of  him  with  no  little  accuracy 
and  correctness,  in  these  words.  ‘  Marten  was  a  man  of  good 
‘  natural  parts, — boon,  familiar,  and  cpiick  with  repartees,  exceed- 
‘  ing  happy  in  ant  instances, — pertinent  and  very  biting  ;  so  that 
*  his  company,  being  esteemed  incomparable,  would  have  been 
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‘  acceptable  to  tlie  greatest  persons,  ofily  he  would  get  drunk  too 
‘  500/1,  and  so  put  an  end  to  all  the  mirth  for  the  present/  This 
presented  the  best  chance  in  the  world  for  opening  a  door  of  favor 
in  the  heart  of  a  wicked  and  witty  monarch.  His  minions  almost 
clamored  to  save  from  the  scaffold  the  most  entertaining  debau¬ 
chee  of  their  age.  There  were  others,  and  not  a  few,  whom  the 
facetious  genius  of  ‘  gallant  Harry,*  as  he  loved  to  be  called,  had 
materially  served  in  the  days  of  his  influence  and  power.  'I'liey 
all  jiersuaded  him  to  transmit  a  very  humble  petition  to  the  two 
houses,  which  \vi\s  done  accordingly.  The  Commons  took  little 
or  no  notice  of  it;  but  in  the  Lords,  Viscount  Falkland,  with 
many  peers,  spoke  warmly  on  his  behalf.  'I'hrough  their  efforts, 
a  remission  of  his  capital  sentence  ensued ;  yet  he  was  ordered  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life,  first  in  the  Tower,  then  at  Windsor,  and 
finally  in  Chepstow  Castle.  ‘  Such,*  says  an  indignant  yet  sym¬ 
pathising  royalist,  ‘  was  the  last  sad  doom  of  this  gentleman, 

‘  whose  (piickness  of  thought,  elegance  of  manners,  vivacity,  wit, 

‘  and  charming  gaiety  had  often  fascinated  not  only  the  convivial 
‘  hoard,  but  the  grave,  austere,  sour,  republican  chiefs  in  the 
‘  House  of  Commons,  who  so  often  chose  him  for  their  manager 
‘and  director  !’ 

He  lingered  for  twenty  years  in  his  last  place  of  captivity, 
which  must  have  been  peculiarly  bitter  to  him  from  its  being  on 
the  border  of  the  Welsh  counties,  which  at  the  period  of  his 
greatest  fame  in  the  country  had  always  desired  to  have  him  for 
their  comnlander-in-chief.  The  jointure  of  his  lady,  whom  until 
now  he  had  grievously,  slighted,  just  supplied  him  with 
necessaries;  all  Ids  estate  beside  having  been  confiscjiteil  by  the 
crown.  When  his  wife  died,  his  daughter  most  dutifully  supplied 
lier  place ;  beyond  his  parental  deserts,  as  must  be  admitted. 
An  anecdote  is  mentioned  respecting  him,  which  shows  with 
how  sincere  a  determination  he  retained  his  politiciil  predilec¬ 
tions  : 

‘  lie  had  been  suffered,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  in  con- 
sideraticui  of  his  harmlessness,  no  less  than  the  infirmities  of  his  great 
age,  to  walk  out  of  his  ])rison  occasionally,  under  the  strict  conduct  of 
a  keeper,  into  the  neighbouring  village  of  St.  Pierre.  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Lewis  lived  here,  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  would  ask  him 
into  his  house.  It  grew  into  a  habit  at  last  ;  and  a  visit  to  this  house 
and  a  conversation  with  its  owner,  were  the  old  mai/s  last  remaining 
comforts.  Some  unlucky  day,  however,  this  Lewis,  who  was  a  staunch 
royalist  (as  ])e<>ple  who  lived  in  the  neighbourluMal  of  royal  castles  in 
those  days  generally  were),  happened  to  ask  his  visitor  if,  supposing 
the  deed  were  to  be  done  over  again,  he  would  again  sign  the  wjirraiit 
fur  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First.  Martc'ii  told  him,  *  ^  es, — 
and  was  never  after  received  into  the  house.  At  length  in  Ifidl,  en¬ 
feebled  with  the  weight  of  seventy-eight  years,  and  the  sufferings  of  a 
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long  imprisonment,  against  which  his  strong  natural  health  had  won¬ 
derfully  borne  him  up,  he  was  suddenly,  whilst  sitting  at  dinner, 
struck  with  apoplexy,  and  fell  dead  from  his  chair. 

‘  A  paper  containing  the  following  verses  was  found  in  the  room 
where  he  died.  They  appear  to  have  expressed  the  very  latest  of  his 
thoughts,  and  he  had  formed  the  initial  letters,  as  will  be  seen,  into  an 
acrostic  of  his  own  name, — an  old  fantastic  resource  from  the  wearying 
length  of  lonely  hours  : 

‘  Here,  or  elsewhere  (all  one  to  you, — and  me), 

Eartli,  air,  or  water,  grij>es  my  ghostless  dust. 

None  knowing  when  brave  fire  shall  set  it  free : 

Reader,  if  you  an  oft- tried  rule  will  trust, — 

You’ll  gladly  do  and  suffer  what  you  must  I 

‘  My  life  was  worn  with  serving  you  and  you. 

And  death  is  my  reward, — and  welcome  too  : 

Revenge  destroying  but  itself. — Whilst  I 
To  birds  of  prey  leave  my  old  cage,  and  fly  ! 

Examples  reach  the  eye  ; — care  then,  mine  says. 

Not  how  you  endt — but  how  you  spnid  your  days  !’ 

—  pp.  308,  359. 


One  would  fain  hope,  that  something  like  a  spark  of  repent¬ 
ance,  with  regard  to  his  practical  heathenism  and  forgetfulness  of 
his  Maker,  may  by  possibility  be  discovered  in  so  melancholy 
and  pensive  a  memorial  of  the  ashes  of  Henry  Marten. 

Tlie  main  interest  of  his  biography  turns  without  question 
upon  the  republicanism  of  his  politics,  and  the  part  he  took  in 
that  notiible  transitction,  characterized  by  our  Estiiblislied  Church 
as  ‘Tlie  Martyrdom  of  the  blessed  King  Charles  the  First.*  We 
will  conclude  our  article  by  venturing  a  few  remarks  upon  these 
subjects.  And  first,  with  regard  to  his  political  peculiarities  in 
wisliing  to  abolish  the  monarchical  principle,  our  readers  may  rest 
assurea  that  we  have  no  svmpathy  with  liim  on  that  point.  Our 
honest  conviction  is,  that  however  the  predictions  of  M.  de  Toc- 
queville  may  be  realized  in  Europe,  her  great  leading  govern¬ 
ments  must  never  surrender  an  hereditary  executive.  By  all 
means  let  popular  and  liberal  legislation  and  administration  be 
developed  to  their  uttermost  safe  extent  under  its  shadow’ :  let 
responsibility  be  the  characteristic  of  all  official  existence  what¬ 
soever,  so  as  to  keep  clear  of  legal  subtleties,  serviceable  for 
nothing  but  to  entangle  the  minds  of  honest  men :  but  at  the 
same  time,  let  crow’iis  and  sceptres  remain,  as  they  are  inter- 
W’oven  with  all  national  ttssociutions ;  although  thev  must  be  also 
surrounded  by  free  institutions,  and  practically  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessedly  recognizing  the  doctrine,  that  the  source  of  all  power, 
under  divine  providence,  lies  in  the  people.  Marten  and  his  party 
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seemed  to  desire  what  the  Nortli  American  Union  has  conferred 
upon  millions  of  our  brethren  beyond  the  Atlantic;  or  what 
Dumas,  with  a  multitude  of  dreamers  and  theorists,  may  expect 
to  see  some  day  or  other  carried  out  in  France  and  her  depen¬ 
dencies.  Now  we  are  cordial  supporters  of  monarchy,  so  limited 
and  arrang^ed,  that  on  the  one  hand,  a  vast  form  of  social  organi¬ 
zation,  which  has  endured  for  ages  and  which  has  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  Christendom,  may  receive  no 
unnecessary  shock  or  violence  ;  whilst  on  the  other,  all  authority 
shall  be  considered  as  a  mighty  trusty  to  be  administered  not  on 
behalf  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  every  individual  member,  high  or  low,  forming  the  body-cor¬ 
porate  of  the  commonwealth.  \Ve  believe  such  to  have  been  the 
grand  idea,  and  genuine  intention  of  the  patriotic  founders,  both 
the  early  and  later  ones,  who  constructed  the  ark  of  our  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  maxim  that  a  king  or  governor  of  these  realms  ‘  can 
‘  do  no  wrong,*  was  never  meant  to  override  another,  which  is  the 
ultima  ratio  of  society, — namely  that  Salus  jiopuli  est  supremn 
lex,  Tlie  notion  of  a  people  existing  at  all,  as  Burke  somewhere 
says,  involves  the  idea  of  a  corporation  formed  more  or  less  arti¬ 
ficially  for  the  advantage  of  those  concerned  in  it.  The  whole  as 
to  its  primary  foundations  must  rest  upon  equity  and  utility, 
according  to  Philo  and  Cicero,  more  especially  the  latter,  who 
lays  down  in  his  Offices,  that  Unum  dehet  esse  omnibus  projmsi- 
tuniy  ut  eadem  sit  Utilitas  unius  atjusqucy  et  iiniversorurny  guam 
si  ad  se  quisque  rapiaty  dissolveretur  omnis  humana  consortia. 
There  w'ill  every  now  and  then  arise  occasions,  when  wise  states¬ 
men  will  consider  that  they  best  consult  the  real  spirit  of  our 
constitution,  by  doing  what  Hallam  says  the  Whigs  did  in  1688, 
appealing  not  so  much  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  as  to 
the  inherent  rights  of  man ;  in  other  words,  by  substituting 
Hooker  and  Harrington  for  Coke  and  Chief  Justice  Hale. 

Yet  supposing  this  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the  matter,  it  follows 
that  right  must  stand  connected  with  might :  or  else  the  germ  of 
popular  liberty  expires.  What  we  mean  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  avoidance  of  a  reductio  ad  cdmirdttm ;  for  what  would  be 
the  use  of  admitting  or  maintaining  the  responsibility  of  all  rulers 
to  their  subjects,  were  these  last  utterly  left  without  a  conceivable 
power  of  realizing  their  freedom,  and  avenging  its  violation  ? 
Attached,  therefore,  though  we  are  to  our  limited  and  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy,  we  contend  as  strongly  that  governors  are  essen¬ 
tially  trustees  !  AccounUibility  we  Iook  upon  as  inseparable  from 
official  existence  in  a  free  state.  Had  we  lived,  therefore,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  should  have  been  for  the  trial  of  Charles 
Stuart,  provided  the  investigation  had  only  mken  a  legal  form, 
which,  however,  it  unfortunately  did  not.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  this  from  having 
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been  the  case,  had  a  larf^e  majority  of  the  nation,  for  instance, 
summoned  him  as  a  culprit  to  their  bar,  expressinj^^  their  will 
through  legitimate  representation^  or  ‘  at  least  by  such  a  fair  and 
full  convention,  as  mi^ht  in  great  necessity  supply  the  place  of 
lawful  authority.  But  it  w'as,  as  we  all  know,  tlie  act  of  a  bold 
but  very  small  minority,  who,  having  forcibly  expelled  their  col¬ 
leagues  from  parliament,  had  usurped,  under  the  protection  of  a 
military  force,  that  pow'er  which  all  England  reckoned  illegal. 
Thus  mr  we  agree  with  our  elegant  and  learned  constitutional 
historian,  Mr.  Hallam;  whilst,  in  what  follows  we  venture  to 
differ  from  him  altogether.  ‘  1  cannot  perceive,*  he  goes  on  to 
say,  ‘  what  there  was  in  the  imagined  solemnity  of  the  proceedings, 
‘  in  that  insolent  mockery  of  the  forms  of  justice,  accompanied  hy 
‘all  unfairness  and  inhumanity  in  its  circumstances,  which  can 
‘  alleviate  the  guilt  of  the  transaction ;  and  if  it  be  alleged,  that 
‘  many  of  the  regicides  were  firmly  persuaded  in  their  consciences 
‘  of  the  right  and  duty  of  condemning  the  king,  we  may  surely 
‘  remember,  that  private  murderers  have  often  had  the  same  a[)o- 
‘  logy.*  We  much  prefer  the  philosophical  opinion  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  wdiose  authority  will  be  admitted  by  most  persons,  iw 
that  of  one  of  the  noblest  statesmen  of  modern  times:  ‘If,*  he 
observes  in  his  beautiful  Fragment,  ‘  if  we  consider  this  question 
‘  of  example  in  a  more  extended  view,  and  look  to  the  general 
‘  effect  pro<luced  upon  the  minds  of  men,  it  cannot  be  doubted 

*  but  that  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  Charles  to  display  his 
‘  firmness  and  piety  has  created  more  respect  for  his  memory 
‘  than  it  could  otherwise  have  obtained.  It  has  been  thought 
‘  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  mankind,  even  in  romance,  to  make 
‘  us  sympathise  with  characters  whose  general  conduct  is  blaine- 
‘able;  but  ho w' much  greater  must  be  the  effect,  when  in  real 
‘  history  our  feelings  are  interested  in  favour  of  a  moinirch,  with 

*  whom,  to  8{iy  the  least,  his  subjects  were  obliged  to  contend  in 
‘arms  for  their  liberty?  After  all,  notwithsUuiding  what  the 
‘  more  reasonable  part  of  mankind  may  think  upon  this  question, 
‘  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  this  singular  proceeding  has 
‘  not,  as  much  as  any  other  circumstance,  sensed  to  raise  the  cha- 
^racier  of  the  English  nation  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  in  general, 
‘  he  truth  is,  tliat  the  guilt  of  the  action — that  is  to  say,  the 
‘  taking  away  the  life  of  tlie  king — is  what  most  men  in  the  place 
‘  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates  would  have  incurred ;  what  there 
‘  is  of  sftlendor  and  magnanimity  in  iV, — 1  mean  the  publicity  and 

*  $(Aemnity  of  the  act^  is  what  few  would  be  capable  of  displaying' 

1  he  fact  is,  that  Slarten  and  the  other  judges,  with  Bradshaw 
at  their  head,  went  into  Westminster  Hall,  with  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  as  much  as  the  arraigned  and  fallen  sovereign  who 
sat  before  them.  '1  hey  could  have  been  never  ignorant,  that  the 
pulse  of  the  nation  beat  not  W’ith  them,  but  with  their  prisoner. 
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ITie  English  are  the  most  forgiving  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Their  oppressor  had  sat  down  in  the  dust;  and  that  alone  was  enough 
to  extinguish  in  their  bosoms  every  recollection  of  his  tyranny 
and  crimes.  From  the  moment  that  sentence  was  pronouncech 
liberty  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  loyalty,  as  though  kings  came 
into  the  world  with  crowns  upon  their  brows  to  dazzle  and  stultify 
mankind.  Feeling  that  they  were,  as  they  really  were,  a  small 
minority, — that  a  change,  by  no  means  improbable  in  parliament, 
might  send  them,  one  and  all,  to  an  ignominious  scaffold, — that 
the  dagger  of  incensed  fanaticism,  or  royalism,  or  levelism,  hung 
over  their  heads  by  a  single  hair,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  as 
was  soon  afterw^ards  demonstrated  in  the  assassination  of  more 
than  one  of  their  number — it  certainly  proved  that  they  believed 
themselves  engaged  in  the  mighty  cause  of  advancing  the  best 
interests  of  their  species ;  and  that  therefore,  cost  w'hatever  it 
might,  they  would  never  draw  back.  Of  course,  w^e  now  speak 
only  of  those  among  them,  whose  courage  wiis  genuine,  and 
whose  conscientiousness  was  beyond  suspicion ;  of  such  men  as 
Ludlow  and  Hutchinson,  names  ever  dear  to  all  true  patriotism. 
Algernon  Sidney  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  w  ho  would  have  preferred 
the  deposition  to  the  decapitation  of  their  late  sovereign,  were 
beyond  a  (piestion  wiser  than  their  fellows  in  holding  that  opinion. 
But  the  demonstration  of  this  could  only  be  given  after  the  game 
had  been  played ;  besides  w’hich,  despotism,  w'e  may  depend  upon 
it,  has  never  read  the  last  hours,  or  rather  moments  of  Charles  the 
First,  without  considerable  paleness  and  palpitation.  Hie  miisked 
executioner,  who  held  up  in  public  view  that  severed  visage, 
which  he  denounced  as  having  belonged  to  a  traitor,  could  have 
probably  discovered  not  a  single  echo  of  approval,  amongst  the 
assembled  thousands  anil  myriads,  who  groaned,  and  wept,  and 
wailed  before  the  window's  of  Whitehall.  Yet  surely,  if  treason 
be  correctly  defined  by  jurisconsults,  or  if  history  be  suffered  to 
give  an  impartial  verdict,  the  rising  voice  of  ages  pronounces  a 
very  similar  sentence  I  Grievous  beyond  calculation,  tis  wiis  the 
inexpediency  of  that  awful  execution,  (and  the  ghost  of  Strafford 
himself  could  have  exacted  no  bitterer  vengeance  from  posterity,) 
the  party  thus  suffering  had  trampled  under  foot  the  most  solemn 
social  compact — had  carried  fireand  sword  over  the  fairface  of  three 
kingdoms  to  set  up  absolutism,  and  put  down  liberty — had  forfeited 
his  pledged  honor  and  w'ord,  until  both  w’ere  mocked  at  and 
scorned  — had  deceived  friends  and  foes,  so  that  victory  had  come 
to  be  considered  on  either  side  almost  as  perilous  as  defeat, — and 
after  all,  had  surrendered  episcopacy  itself,  that  last  talisman 
whereby  he  kept  the  Church  of  England  by  his  side  in  life,  and 
won  from  her  the  honors  of  a  canonization  when  the  axe^  had 
done  its  work.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  now  on  his  inde¬ 
cency  tow'ards  ladies  in  public,  although  he  has  been  pourtrayed 
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in  lejrends  as  the  chastest  husband  of  liis  species;  nor  on  the 
ordered  murder  of  Lord  Loudon  in  the  Tower,  an  unquestionable 
fact,  though  his  admirers  have  vainly  suppressed,  or  feijj^ned  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  it;  nor  on  some  of  his  military  cruelties,  such  as  the  massacre  of 
Leicester, during  the  war,  which  alienated  so  many  of  his  own  adhe¬ 
rents,  until  public  opinion  compelled  him  to  admonish  Rupert  that ‘he 
ouj^htnot  to  anticipate  the  divine  wrath  upon  his rebellous  subjects;’ 
nor  on  his  supporting  Laud  in  his  fierce  wishes  to  have  Felton  put 
on  the  rack  of  torture;  nor  upon  his  perfidy  with  regard  totlie  Irish 
insurrections,  the  intrigues  with  Lord  Glamorgan,  or  as  displayed 
in  the  contents  of  his  Naseby  cabinet.  Rut  we  merely  recall  to 
the  recollections  of  our  readers,  that  after  having  sworn  and  pro¬ 
mised  never  to  desert  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  to 
wliich  we  believe  he  was  really  and  conscientiously  more  atUiched 
than  to  aught  else  in  the  world,  he  nevertheless  did,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  sign  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Scots,  by  which  *‘e  bound 
himself  to  renounce  episcopacy,  and  accept  the  covenant  in  solemn 
parliament  for  both  kingdoms!  ’Fhat  his  treachery  reaped  no 
reward,  beyond  an  abundant  harvest  of  shame,  we  conceive,  can 
liave  no  efi’ect  in  alleviating  the  dark  shadows  of  guiltiness,  which 
would  have  buried  in  oblivion  any  other  name,  nor  have  failed  to 
do  so,  even  as  to  his  ow'n,  had  not  the  bauble  of  a  diadem  fioated 
it  down  the  stream  of  time,  and  a  church,  in  unhallowed  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  State,  enrolled  it  among  the  memorials  of  her  mar- 
tyrology ! 

In  sober  sadness,  what  an  outcry  would  have  been  made  had 
nonconformity  ever  patronized,  or  even  winked  at  sucli  an  office 
ns  that  in  the  Church  of  England  appointed  for  the  thirtieth  of 
January.  Our  beneficed  clergy  are  obliged  to  avow  solemnly 
and  publicly  their  ex  animo  jtssent  and  consent  ‘  to  all  and  every 
‘  word  and  thing  *  in  this  form  of  prayer  contiiined ;  they  are 
bound  to  use  it  on  the  day  appointed,  and  to  fast  on  that  occasion ; 
the  entire  object  being  to  ‘  implore  the  mercy  of  God,  that  neither 
‘  the  guilt  of  that  sacred  and  innocent  bloody  nor  those  other  sins 
‘  by  which  God  was  provoked  to  deliver  up  both  us  and  our  king 
‘  into  tlie  hands  of  cruel  and  unreasonable  men,  may  be  at  any 

*  time  hereafter  visited  upon  us,  or  our  posterity.*  Throughout 
this  profane,  and  we  had  almost  written,  blasphemous  office,  there 
is  a  parallel  drawn  inferentially  between  a  hypocritical  tyrant 
beheaded  by  his  aggrieved  people,  and  the  divine  Saviour  of  the 
world  who  clied  for  the  transgressions  of  mankind.  The  second 
lesson  is  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  ;  and  the 
second  prayer  is  the  following  fair  avenige  specimen  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  genius,  so  to  speak,  and  tendency  of  tlie  whole  matter :  ‘  Blessed 
‘  Lord,  in  whose  sight  the  death  of  thy  s<iints  is  precious,  wc 

*  magnify  thy  name  tor  tliine  abundant  grace  bestowed  upon  our 

*  martyred  sovereign,  by  which  he  was  enabled  so  cheerfully  to 
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‘  follow  the  steps  of  his  blessed  Mjister  and  Saviour,  in  a  constant 
‘  meek  suffering  of  all  barbarous  indi»i^nities,  and  at  last  resisting 
‘  unto  blood ;  and  even  then,  according  to  the  same  pattern,  praying 
‘  for  his  murderers.  Let  his  memory,  C)  Lord,  be  ever  blessed 
‘  amongst  us,  that  we  may  follow  the  example  of  his  courage  and 
‘  constancy,  his  meekness  and  patience,  and  great  charity  !’  In 
another  prayer  occurs  the  following,  in  reference  to  his  son  and 
successor,  where  God  is  blessed  for  ‘  not  leaving  ns  for  ever,  as 
‘  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  but,  by  his  gracious  providence  didst 
‘  miraculously  preserve  Charles  the  Second  from  his  bloody 
‘  enemies,  hiding  him  under  the  shadow  of  the  divine  wings,  until 
‘their  tyranny  wiis  overpast;*  and  again,  ‘that  he  was  set  upon 
‘  the  throne  of  his  father  to  restore  true  religion^  and  settle  peace 
‘  amongst  us  !  *  It  is  afterwards  supplicated  that  ‘  according  to  the 
*  example  of  the  royal  martyr,  we  may  press  forward  to  the  prize 
‘of  the  high  calling  set  before  us,  in  faith  and  patience,  humility 
‘and  meekness,  mortification  and  self-denial,  charity  and  constant 
‘perseverance  unto  the  end.*  The  gospel  in  the  morning  is  the 
})arable  of  the  husbandman  killing  the  son  of  the  householder. 
Instead  of  the  venite  exultemus  is  used  a  selection  of  thirty-two 
verses,  taken  both  from  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  scriptures, 
amongst  which  such  portions  as  these  are  applied  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  certainly  not  innocent  monarch ;  ‘  'Fhe  people  stood  up, 
‘and  the  rulers  took  counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and 
‘against  his  anointed;^  or  again,  from  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  ‘  Now  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  the  inicpiities  of  the 
‘priest,  they  shed  the  blood  of  the  Just  in  the  midst  of  Jerusa- 
‘  lem  ;  *  thus  throwing  a  vicarious  character  over  the  execution  of 
poor  fallen  creature.  These  are  but  specimens,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered;  but  upon  the  whole,  (w’ith  the  exception  of  a  similar  oflice 
for  the  tw'enty-ninth  of  May,  wherein  the  most  heartless  profligate 
that  ever  corrupted  the  morals  of  a  nation,  is  lauded  before  God 
with  adulation,  false  as  it  is  fulsome,)  we  must  declare  our 
unfeigned  belief,  that  nothing  more  offensive  is  contained  in  the 
Homan  breviary  ;  when,  w'e  mean  to  say,  that  degree  of  superior 
light  is  taken  into  the  account^  with  which  it  has  pleased  the  Holy 
i^pirit  to  favour  our  episcopal  church.  Surely  our  evangelictd 
friends  of  the  establishment,  instead  of  almost  literally  bringing 
death  itself  into  Exeter  Hall,  by  their  exciting  accusjuions  of  that 
communion,  (whence  their  own  ordination  and  sacraments,  in 
their  view  of  the  subject,  if  they  are  consistent,  derive  their 
validity,)  w’ould  be  far  better  employed,  were  they  to  begin  their 
reformation  at  home,  and  purge  their  common  prayer-book  from 
stains  which  public  opinion  could  never  have  endured  for  an  hour, 
had  not  an  unhappy  alliance  betw'een  Church  and  State  secularized 
the  one,  without  sanctifying  the  other.  The  persecutors  of  May- 
nooth,  with  the  w’hole  train  of  those  who  listen  to  and  applaud 
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certain  anti-catholic  orators  in  the  present  day,  are  either  sincere 
or  not  so ;  but  if  the  former,  as  we  are  quite  willing  to  take  for 
gninted, — why  should  their  protestantism  expose  a  vulnerahlc 
heel  to  the  shafts  of  an  acute  and  able  antagonist,  as  the  poets  say 
Achilles  did  to  Paris  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.'^  'J'hey  very  pos¬ 
sibly  imagine  that  these  things  are  not  known,  or,  if  known,  are 
permitted  to  pass  unobserved ;  yet  let  them  rest  assured  that  this 
18  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  admitted,  that,  as  between  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  pope  of  Rome,  the  latter,  to  say 
the  least,  is  not  losing  ground  in  tliese  kingdoms.  We  ought  in¬ 
deed  to  state  the  affair  more  accurately,  as  lying  between  her 
Majesty  and  his  Holiness;  our  gracious  queen  being  the  recognized 
head  of  the  Anglo-episcopalian  church,  as  by  law  established. 
Alas  !  had  the  nation  been  only  educated  for  a  century,  how 
different  would  be  the  aspect  of  society.  We  concur  in  the  ani¬ 
mated  remarks  of  a  living  authoress,  which  we  recommend  to 
those  who  are  more  ready  to  spout  hot  speeches  from  a  safe  bench 
in  parliament  against  Socialism  or  Chartists,  than  to  mend  their 
own  ways:  ‘  If  you  must  blame,  blame  the  selfish  monarchs,  the 
‘  temporizing  ministers,  the  barbarous  aristocracies,  the  vain- 
‘  glorious  generations  of  the  people,  that  have  passed  away, — 
‘  rather  than  the  descendants  on  w  hom  they  have  entailed  the 

*  consequences  of  their  mutual  follies.  The  spirit  of  barbarism 
‘  lingers  about  its  mortal  remains !  Barbaric  wars  are  hushed, 
‘  the  dead  having  buried  their  dead  ;  barbaric  shows  have  faded  in 
‘  splendor,  and  are  as  much  mocked  at  as  admired ;  barbaric 
‘  usurpations  are  being  resisted  and  supplanted  day  by  day ;  but 

*  the  infatuation,  which  upheld  them  so  long,  is  not  altogether  dis- 
‘  polled ;  and  if  w'e  rashly  suppose  that  it  is,  w’e  deserve  to  suffer 
‘  for  coming  within  its  reach  !* 


Art.  II.  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  ;  exhibiting  a  Systematic  Vietv 
of  that  Science.  By  S.  Davidson,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast.  Edinburgh, 
T.  Clark  ;  London  :  Hamilton  and  Co.  8vo.  pp.  411. 

^  I  'HE  integrity  of  the  sacred  records  is  a  matter  profoundly  in¬ 
teresting  to  all  believers  in  divine  revelation.  The  authority 
of  the  w’ord,  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  though  resting  exclu¬ 
sively  for  its  support  on  the  evidences  of  divine  intervention, 
would  vet  be  practically  nullified,  if  we  could  not  satisfactorily 
establish  the  general  integrity  of  the  text,  w’hich  has  been  made 
the  vehicle  ot  the  mind  of  God.  It  must  hence  be  a  subject  of 
deep  regret,  that  there  should  appear  among  Christians  in  general 
so  little  knowledge  of  a  subject  which  involves  the  reasonableness 
of  their  faith,  and  tlie  foundation  of  their  hope.  It  might,  even 
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with  the  strictest  justice,  be  affirmed  tliat  a  large  portion  of  pro¬ 
fessed  believers  are  not  merely  ignorant  of  the  method  employed 
for  settling  the  canon  of  scripture,  and  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  literal  integrity  of  the  text  is  to  be  determined,  but  that  they 
evince  an  utter  distaste  for  such  inquiries,  and  a  contemptuous 
indifference  to  the  invaluable  labors  of  the  men  who  critically 
pursue  them.  ‘  Few  Christians  among  us,*  stiys  the  admirable 
llaxter,*  ‘for  aught  I  find,  have  any  better  than  the  popish  implicit 
‘  faith  in  this  point,  nor  any  better  arguments  than  the  papists  have, 
‘  to  prove  the  scriptures  the  word  of  Cod.  They  have  received  it 
‘  by  tradition,  godly  ministers  and  Christians  tell  them  so ;  it  is 
‘impious  to  doubt  of  it;  therefore  they  believe  it.  Though  we 
‘  could  persuade  people  never  so  confidently,  that  scripture  is  the 
‘  very  word  of  God,  and  yet  teach  them  no  more  reason  why  they 
‘  should  believe  this  than  any  other  book,  to  be  that  word,  as  it 
‘will  prove  in  them  no  right  way  of  believing,  so  it  is  in  us  no 
‘  right  way  of  teaching.  It  is  strange  to  consider  how  we  all 
‘abhor  that  piece  of  popery,  as  most  injurious  to  God  of  all  the 

*  rest,  which  resolves  our  faith  into  the  authority  of  the  church ; 
‘and  yet  that  we  do,  for  the  generality  of  professors,  content 
‘  ourselves  with  the  same  kind  of  faith ;  only  with  this  difference, 
‘  the  papists  believe  scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God,  because 
‘  their  church  saith  so ;  and  we,  because  our  church,  or  our  leaders 
‘  say  so.  Yea,  and  many  ministers  never  yet  gave  their  peoiile 
‘  better  grounds,  but  tell  them  that  it  is  damnable  to  deny  it,  nut 
‘help  them  not  to  the  necessary  antecedents  of  faith.  It  is  to  be 

*  understood,  that  many  a  thousand  do  profess  Christianity,  and 
‘  zealously  hate  the  enemies  thereof,  upon  the  same  grounds,  to 
‘  the  same  end,  and  from  the  same  inward  corrupt  principles,  as 
‘the  Jews  did  hate  and  kill  Christ.  It  is  the  religion  of  the 
‘  country,  where  every  man  is  reproached  that  believes  otherwise  ; 
‘  they  were  born  and  brought  up  in  this  belief,  and  it  hath  increased 
‘  in  them  uj)on  the  like  occasions.  I  lad  they  been  born  and  bred 
‘  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet  they  would  have  been  its  zealous  for 

*  him.  The  difference  betwixt  him  and  a  Mahometan  is  more 

*  that  he  lives  where  better  laws  and  religion  dwell,  than  that  he 
‘  hath  more  knowledge  or  soundness  of  apprehension.* 

The  ground  that  still  exists  for  applying  these  severe  strictures, 
even  very  extensively,  to  the  Christian  church,  must  be  our  apology 
for  entering  somewhat  at  length  into  this  subject.  ’1  hough  wc 
feel  fully  persuaded  that  the  dissenting  communities  are  more 
awake  to  its  importance,  and  contain  a  larger  measure  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  it,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  same  number 
and  the  same  rank  of  persons  within  the  Established  Church,  yet 
we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  inviting  to  it  more 


•  Saints’  Rest,  part  ii.  sect.  1. 
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attention.  Great  good  might  be  effected  by  popularizing  a  suIh 
ject,  unacquaintedness  with  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  tlie 
chief  advantages  permitted  to  infidelity,  of  which  it  hits  but  too 
effectually  and  too  disastrously  availed  itself,  to  the  irreparable 
injury  of  souls,  and  the  deep  disgrace  of  the  Christian  cause. 

It  shall  be  our  endeavor  to  present  as  concise  a  view  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  manner  in  wliich  the  canon  of  the  scriptures  has  been 
settled,  with  some  prefatory  observations  on  their  authority. 

The  two  testiiments  are  placed  in  widely  different  circumstances 
both  as  to  their  integrity  and  divine  authority.  The  separate 
existence  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  a  nation,  through  the  whole 
period  of  their  history  to  the  present  time,  affords  a  sort  of  self- 
perpetuating  guarantee,  a  permanent  living  witness,  both  to  the 

feneral  integrity,  and  divine  inspiration,  of  their  sacred  books. 

.et  us  divest  ourselves  of  all  ideas  both  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  writings,  and  just  take  them  uj)  as  we 
should  works  which  we  receive  for  the  first  time,  an  ancient  copy 
of  which  is  well  known  to  have  been  long  preserved.  On  the 
perusal  of  this  professedly  sacred  book,  we  should  say,  if  this  is  a 
true  history,  and  bears  the  name  of  its  real  author,  we  shall  find 
ample  means  of  ascertaining  its  veracity,  arising  out  of  the  events 
and  circumstances  which  it  records — for  these  profess  to  be 
national  documents — a  national  theory  of  religion,  a  national  code 
of  laws — a  national  history,  and  all  these  so  unique,  so  unlike 
every  other  thing  of  the  kind,  that,  if  false,  nothing  will  be  easier 
than  the  detection  of  imposture  in  matters  of  so  public  a  nature; 
while,  if  true,  their  corroboration  and  establishment  cannot  be 
difficult.  If  the  writer  has  composed  a  fabulous  history,  a  fabulous 
code  of  laws,  and  theory  of  religion — or,  if  the  whole  be  partly 
true  and  partly  fabulous,  then  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
for  the  author  to  put  this  forth  to  his  countrymen  as  veritable, 
because  every  one  of  them  would  be  able  to  detect  the  imposture, 
w’hile  every  surrounding  nation  would  be  able  to  confront  it  tis 
mere  fable.  It  would  liave  been  utterly  impossible  for  such  a 
complicated  system  i\s  that  contained  in  the  Mosaic  writings  ever 
to  have  gained  any  credit,  or  to  have  preserved  it,  if  gained, 
through  a  single  generation,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  had 
w'anted  its  counterpart  in  the  existence,  the  history,  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  a  real  people.  Again,  supposing  the  record 
in  question  not  to  have  been  made  public  at  the  time  to  which  it 
relates,  not  during  the  generation  that  could  alone  have  accredited 
or  discredited  its  statements,  but  long  after,  then  the  total  absence 
of  all  collateral  testimony,  the  silence  of  contemporary  writers 
upon  the  events  it  records,  the  complete  unconsciousness  among 
neighbouring  nations  of  the  facts  it  professes  to  relate,  or  even  of 
its  professed  author,  as  the  legislator  and  general  of  the  people 
whose  origin  and  history  it  pretends  to  recite — w'ould  go  tar  to 
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prove  it,  either  a  mere  fabrication  of  recent  times,  or,  if  really 
ancient,  yet  certainly  fabulous.  But  if  the  document  be  incon- 
testibly  ancient,  that  is,  of  or  near  the  very  age  to  which  it  relates, 
tlien,  from  its  peculiar  nature  as  a  public  record,  a  national  history, 
and  a  national  code  of  law,  and  system  of  religion,  there  will  be 
discoverable,  without  much  labour  of  research,  ten  thousand  col¬ 
lateral  circumstances  which  will  attest  its  credibility. 

Now  this  book  attributes  itself  to  a  certiiin  person  as  its  author, 
who  represents  himself  as  having  been  brought  up  in  Egypt, 
though  of  a  race  distinct  from  the  native  inhabitants,  that  he  w'as 
educated  in  the  court  of  one  of  its  kings,  that  at  a  certain  time  he 
emancipated  himself  with  a  vast  multitude  of  slaves  of  his  ow'ii 
race  from  the  thraldom  in  which  they  were  held,  led  them  out  of 
the  country,  kept  them  in  a  migratory  state  for  about  forty  years, 
carried  on  certain  wars  during  that  period  wdth  various  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  and  at  length  settled  his  people,  or  was  the  means  of 
causing  them  to  settle,  under  his  successor  in  a  certain  possession, 
which  they  continued  to  hold  for  many  centuries,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  hostile  attiicks  of  pow^erful  enemies,  and  all  the  casualties 
incident  to  a  small  and  semi-barbarous  people.  These  few  facts,  to 
si\y  nothing  of  the  rest,  and  of  the  more  extraordinary  ones  con¬ 
tinued  in  tlie  record,  supply  various  points  of  contact  with  other 
sources  of  information,  by  which  the  general  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
work  may  be  ascertained.  If  this  author  was  known  at  or  about 
the  time,  as  the  leader  and  legislator  of  the  Jews;  if  among  the 
Jew's  and  among  other  nations  there  remain  traditions  of  these 
events  accordant  with  the  w  ritings  of  Moses,  if  his  name  and  cha¬ 
racter  appear  to  have  been  familiarly  known  to  his  contemporaries 
of  other  nations,  and  if  there  is  every  internal  its  w'ell  as  external 
evidence,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  ascribed  to  him, 
evidence  at  least  equal  to  that  on  w  hich  w'e  concede  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  any  other  ancient  writings,  then  w'e  cannot  reasonably 
refuse  to  accept  these  as  the  works  of  the  Jewish  legislator. 

The  Mosaic  books  profess  to  be  a  public  record,  and  to  contain 
mainly  w'ell  known  and  public  facts,  though  for  a  special  religious 
purpose  it  extends  its  communication  beyond  the  people  to  whom 
It  particularly  refers,  and  even  beyond  the  sphere  of  tradition,  to 
events  and  circumstances,  concerning  which  no  source  but  revela¬ 
tion  could  afford  certain  knowdedge.  But  leaving  wdiat  is  strictly 
matter  of  revelation,  we  may  find  in  that  portion  of  its  contents 
which  related  to  the  Jewdsh  nation  sufficient  means  of  testing  its 
credibility.  We  wdsh  it  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  it  did 
not  first  come  to  light  as  an  ancient  document;  it  did  not  come 
forth,  professing  to  have  been  written  at  a  certain  remote  period, 
and  to  detail  extraordinary  events,  of  w’hich  nobody  had  ever 
heard  till  it  announced  them ;  it  had  not  remained  buried,  or 
locked  up  in  some  tomb,  or  cabinet,  or  in  an  unknown  language, 
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through  many  centuries,  till  some  discoverer  brought  it  to  light, 
liut  it  was  written  and  made  public,  and  generally  appealed  to 
during  the  lifetime  of  its  author,  and  in  fact  had  become,  long 
before  his  death,  the  law  of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled.  The 
whole  nation  of  the  French  are  not  more  certain  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  nor  the  English  of  their  Magna  Cliarta, 
than  the  Jews  of  tnat  age,  and  of  every  succeeding  age,  of  the 
genuineness  of  their  Mosaic  history,  their  civil  and  ecclesiasticjil 
code.  From  the  time  of  its  first  promulgation,  during  the  life  of 
their  founder  and  legislator,  the  whole  nation  were  either  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  record,  or  fully  informed  of  its  contents ;  had  read 
it,  or  were  accustomed  to  hear  it  read,  and  recognized  it,  both  as 
a  true  history  of  their  public  affairs,  and  an  exact  account  of  that 
peculiar  religion  which  they  had  observed  and  practised  from  the 
date  of  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  At  the  time  of  their  first 
reception  of  this  work  of  Moses,  there  were  alive  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  history.  It  was  in  fact  the 
history  of  themselves,  and  the  main  part,  therefore,  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  related  in  it,  were  as  familiarly  known  to  themselves  as  to 
their  legislator.  The  publicity  of  the  recorded  events,  as  well  as 
the  publicity  of  the  record  itself — followed  by  its  immediate 
reception  by  the  whole  people  at  the  time,  and  succeeded  by  its 
unquestioned  authority  through  all  their  future  generations,  afford 
to  us  an  ample  guarantee,  both  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  the  witnesses  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  detail  conUiined  in  the  books  of  Moses,  as  well  as  to 
the  authorship — and  they  are  accordingly  often  and  openly  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  as  the  still  living  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  matters 
therein  narrated. 

The  generations  that  immediately  succeeded  that  first  race, 
which  witnessed  the  transactions  and  attested  the  truth  of  the 
public  records,  were  competent  judges  of  these  two  points,  first, 
whether  such  a  public  oocument  had  been  in  existence  before 
their  time,  had  been  spoken  of  by  their  fathers,  and  taught  to 
themselves  as  containing  both  their  law  and  their  religion,  or 
whether  it  had  first  been  heard  of  in  their  own  day.  The  total  silence 
of  their  predecessors  or  elders  upon  the  record  or  the  matters  con¬ 
tained  in  it  would  afibrd  a  convincing  proof  that  it  could  not  have 
had  any  previous  existence,  and  certainly  could  not  have  been 
known  as  a  public  document,  the  only  accredited  standard  of  law 
and  religion.  It  would  be  liard  indeed  to  conceive  that  the  first 
generation  after  that  contemporary  with  Moses,  could  ever  have 
been  deceived  into  the  belief,  that  their  law  had  existed  as  a 
written  document  before  their  age,  if  it  had  only  arisen  to  noto¬ 
riety  and  l)een  established  in  the  times  that  themselves  had  wit¬ 
ness^.  A  nation  may  be  persuaded  to  believe  a  thing  on  the 
credit  of  others — concerning  which  they  could  pretend  to  no 
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knowledge  themselves.  But  no  people,  we  suppose,  were  ever 
yet  persuaded  to  believe  that  a  law,  enacted  in  their  own  days, 
was  enacted  before  they  were  born,  or  that  an  event  they  hud 
themselves  witnessed,  had  really  not  taken  place  in  their  own  aj^e, 
but  properly  belonged  to  that  of  their  ancestors.  It  would  hence 
be  impossible  to  ^ain  general  credit  for  any  public  document 
under  such  circumstances.  The  obvious  fallacy  of  its  statements 
would  effectually  preclude  its  reception.  No  nation  would  suffer 
itself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  record  so  utterly  false.  Its  autho¬ 
rity  never  could  be  established,  even  among  barbarians.  The 
»  attempt  to  persuade  them  that  they  had  received  their  religion 
from  their  fathers,  and  had  heard  them  tell  of  a  law',  a  religion,  and 
a  history,  all  of  which  had  first  been  divulged  and  pubiislied  in 
their  own  times,  would  be  rejected  as  too  absurd  even  for  fable. 
But  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Moses  did  receive  his  w'ritings,  as 
containing  an  account  of  facts  which  themselves  had  witnessed, 
and  of  the  religious  observances  wdiich  commenced  in  their  own 
age,  as  W'ell  as  of  the  national  polity  by  which  they  w’ere  first 
incorporated. 

But  the  case  is  greatly  strengthened  when  we  advert  to  the 
nature  of  the  facts  recorded ;  for  their  being  extraordinary,  and 
in  some  instances  miraculous,  and  yet  all  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  openly  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  w  hole  people,  it  would 
become  still  more  incredible  to  suppose  that  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  had  never  w'itnessed  any  of  them,  should 
be  persuaded  to  believe  and  admit  they  had.  Can  any  one  be¬ 
lieve  it  possible  for  a  living  writer  to  produce,  and  cause  to  be 
universally  accepted  as  true,  a  history  which  should  state  that  all 
the  contemporaries  of  his  own  nation,  and  of  about  his  ow  n  age, 
had  formerly  lived  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  a  neighbourinj^  nation ; 
juid  that  about  forty  years  since,  he  had  delivered  them  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner  from  that  vassalage,  and  brought  them  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land  they  inhabited  ; — that  in  their  course  they  had 
witnessed  the  miraculous  dividing  of  a  large  body  of  waters  to 
.  admit  their  passage  ;  that  they  had  for  a  number  of  years  been 

living  on  a  peculiar  kind  of  food,  which  fell  in  the  night  upon  the 
ground,  and  was  gathered  every  morning  for  their  daily  supply  ? 
Not  only  w'ould  it  be  found  impracticable  to  persuade  a  w'hole 
people  that  they  had  seen  and  experienced  tilings  so  strange, 
when  nothing  of  the  kind  had  really  occurred,  but  the  very  at¬ 
tempt  would  be  ridiculed,  and  if  it  did  not  bring  upon  its  author 
the  indignation  of  hfjpeople,  it  would  at  least  defeat  itself,  by 
sinking  into  immedilK  contempt  and  forgetfulness.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  it  could  be  respected  as  true,  or  that  the 
law  combined  with  it  could  have  exercised  any  authority  over  the 
understandings  and  consciences  of  men.  The  whole  must  Jiave 
been  instantly  scouted  as  a  barefaced  attempt  at  imposition.  It 
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could  have  gained  credit  and  permanence  among  no  people. 
Many  false  records  have  no  doubt  been  fabricated,  and  many  fa¬ 
bulous  narratives  have  been  believed, — but  never  by  the  parlies 
to  whom  they  principally  related,  wlien  their  own  consciousness 
supplied  the  evidence  of  that  falsity.  "1  he  detection  of  the  im¬ 
posture  w'ould  be  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  that  a  whole  people  could  be  brought  to  assent  to  the 
truth  of  a  record  essentially  false,  especially  when  its  authority 
was  employed  to  bring  them  under  the  restraints  of  a  law,  which 
the  greater  part  of  them  loathed  and  complained  of  as  an  intolera¬ 
ble  burden.  The  necessary  inference  is,  that  the  Jews  of  that  age 
must  have  known  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  have  felt 
the  divine  authority  of  the  code  of  law  under  which  they  were 
then  placed,  and  that  their  successors  of  the  next  and  of  all  fol¬ 
lowing  generations,  must  have  found  it  impossible  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  their  great  legislator’s  authority ;  or  to  shake  off 
from  their  own  shoulders  the  stringent  obligations  to  obey  it,  and 
to  transmit  it  unimpaired  and  unimpeached  to  their  descendants 
age  after  age ;  or  otherwise,  had  there  been  a  flaw  in  his  state¬ 
ments,  or  a  want  of  authority  in  his  law’^,  they  would  gladly  and 
long  since  have  delivered  themselves  from  the  yoke,  under  which 
they  have  so  often  groaned,  but  w'hich  has  held  them,  as  w  ith  au 
adamantine  fetter,  to  the  law  and  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

Some  general  rules  have  been  laid  dow  n  by  learned  men  as 
applicable  to  the  belief  of  such  matters  of  fact  as  are  recorded  in 
the  Mosiiic  history.  \Vhen  these  four  criteria  meet  in  reference 
to  any  alleged  facts,  those  facts  may  be  admitted  as  certainly  true. 

1.  If  the  things  recorded  be  such  as  the  witnesses  might  judge 
of  by  their  senses. 

2.  If  the  transactions  or  events  w’ere  open  and  public. 

3.  If  some  public  monuments  and  national  observances  were 
expressly  appropriated  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  them. 

•t.  If  such  monuments  are  know'ii  to  have  been  erected,  and 
such  national  observances  to  have  commenced,  at  the  precise  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  facts  wdiich  they  were  designed  to  perpetuate,  or  im¬ 
mediately  after,  while  the  memory  and  impression  of  them  was 
strong  and  universiil. 


Dr.  Middleton  is  said  to  have  endeavored  for  twenty  years  to 
find  out  some  pretended  or  fabulous  narrative,  to  w'hich  these  four 
rules  should  apply,  but  w  ithout  success. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Mosiiic  records  are  substantiated  by  ample  evi¬ 
dence,  such  as  no  other  facts,  no  other  records,  of  ancient  history 
|>osst*ss:  and  that,  if  these  be  set  aside,  all  history  must  be  aban¬ 
doned  as  fable.  In  the  first  place,  the  facts  and  circumstances 
were  all  public, — we  speak  of  those  which  took  place  during  the 
lifetime  of  Moses :  secondly,  they  were  of  such  a  character  that 
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all  could  judge  of  their  reality  by  their  ordinary  senses,  and  all 
were  conscious  of  having  witnessed  them ;  they  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  all  concerned  in  them :  thirdly,  there  were  various  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  different  events  preserved  from  time  to  time  as 
they  occurred,  and  remaining  from  age  to  age ;  there  were  the 
overthrown  walls  of  Jericho,  the  miraculous  stream  of  water  in 
the  wilderness,  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  pot  of  manna,  Aaron’s 
rod  that  periodically  budded,  the  feast  of  the  passover,  regularly 
commemorated  every  year  from  the  night  of  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt;  there  was  circumcision,  the  annual  feast  of  tabernacles, 
and  that  of  Purim  ;  there  was  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  the  tribe 
of  Levites,  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  expulsion  of  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  the  twelve  large  stones  set  up  in  Gilgal,  and  many  other 
memorials  or  observances  connected  with  the  diiferent  events  of 
their  extraordinary  history,  all  attesting,  at  the  time,  tlie  certiiinty 
of  the  facts  they  were  intended  to  perpetuate,  and  the  truth  of 
the  liistorv  that  recorded  them.  The  commencing:  of  these  mo- 
niiments  and  observances  in  the  very  age  of  their  occurrence,  and 
their  preservation  down  to  the  latest  periods  of  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tional  history,  afford  full  satisfaction  to  the  fourth  rule  above  laid 
down ;  and  in  connexion  with  the  preceding,  completely  answer 
to  the  tests  that  have  been  established. 

We  might  notice  several  other  important  topics  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  argument,  especially  the  remarkable  fact  of  the 
inflexible  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  their  religion,  amidst  the 
great  reverses  of  their  fortune,  and  the  abundant  materials  to  be 
gathered  from  profane  writers,  attesting  their  national  existence 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses.  But  as  we  are  merely  intro¬ 
ducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  subject  of  the  canon,  and 
the  ascertiiinment  of  the  text,  w^e  must  cut  short  our  observations, 
W'ith  briefly  observing  that  the  sanction  given  alike  to  the  Mosaic 
writings  and  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Jesus  Christ, 
sufficiently  authenticates  it  for  all  the  sacred  purposes  for  which 
we  as  Christians  use  it. 

We  propose,  therefore,  now  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  came 
to  be  universally  accepted  by  the  Jew's,  and  to  be  formed 
into  one  sacred  volume.  In  the  first  place,  the  law  of  Mo¬ 
ses,  with  the  rest  of  the  pentateuch,  w’lis,  as  w'e  have  already 
stated,  written  and  fully  established  as  of  divine  authority  liuring 
his  life  time.  An  authentic  copy  was  kept  always  deposited  in 
the  ark  of  the  covenant ; — many  other  copies  were  used  for  the 
service  of  the  priests;  and,  probably,  most  of  the  families,  or  at 
least  the  heads  of  the  people,  w’ere  in  possession  of  it,  as  they 
W'ere  commanded  to  read  it  to  their  children,  and  make  them 
thoroughly  acquainted  wdth  its  contents.  'I'hen  there  could  be 
no  difficulty,  no  uncertainty,  about  its  preservation  in  the  early 
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periods  of  their  history.  Every  prince  succeeding^  to  the  throne 
was  required  to  copy  it  out  with  liis  own  hand,  in  order  to  secure 
his  complete  knowledgje  and  accurate  memory  of  its  contents.  Its 
integ;*rity  was  therefore  nearly  as  well  g^iiarded  as  that  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  now  is  among^  us,  by  its  universal  diffusion.  The  book  of 
Joshua,  that  of  Judg^es,  of  Ruth,  and  the  two  books  of  Samuel, 
which  were  on  the  best  authority  admitted,  at  the  time,  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  Samuel,  or  under  his  inspection,  with  some  slig^ht  circum- 
stantial  additions  to  the  books  of  Samuel  after  his  death,  were  all 
preserved  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  the  hands  of  various 
individuals,  bectiuse  there  was  then  no  public  depository.  But 
after  tlie  return,  Ezni,  Nehemiah,  Hag^g^ai,  and  Zechariah,  all  in¬ 
spired  men,  toj^ether  with  the  great  Sanhedrim,  exercised  the 
utmost  care  in  making^  a  general  collection  of  all  the  sjicred 
books  ;  or  settling^  the  c'anon  up  to  their  own  times.  They  were 
fully  competent  to  such  a  Uisk,  beinj^  themselves  under  the  g^ui- 
dance  of  inspiration,  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  having^  the 
command  of  all  suitable  means.  They  were  an  ample  g;uarantee 
to  tiieir  own  nation,  and  therefore  to  us,  for  the  authority  of  those 
bimks,  to  which  they  g^ve  the  sanction  of  divine  authority.  From 
the  second  book  of  ^laccabees,  ch.  ii.,  ver.  13,  we  derive  a  va¬ 
luable  historic  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Nehemiah  added  to  the 
law  or  writing's  of  Moses  the  other  sacred  books  expressly  named, 
as  the  two  books  of  King^  and  Chronicles,  the  prophets,  the  writ- 
ingp^  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  in  short  that  collection  appears 
to  have  contained  all  the  Old  Testament  as  it  now  exists,  with 
the  exception  of  Malachi.  What  was  historical  in  the  entire  col¬ 
lection,  was  of  a  public  nature,  and  therefore  of  public  notoriety, 
and  of  equally  public  scrutiny  ;  for,  after  the  time  of  the  return, 
and  this  recension  of  their  sacred  books,  they  were  publicly  read 
in  the  synag^ogfues  throughout  the  whole  land  every  sabbath  day* 
These  synagogues  were  also  instituted  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  in  Judea,  and  thus  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  may  be  said 
to  have  been  secured  by  their  multiplication  after  the  time  ot 
Ezra,  against  corruption  or  material  alteration  ;  and  from  this  pc- 
riotl  they  became  matter  of  curious  inquiry  to  the  philosophers 
among  heathen  nations.  Their  integrity,  therefore,  through  the 
period  from  the  return  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  amply  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  fact  of  their  publicity.  No  importont  alteration 
could  have  been  introduced.  It  would  have  been  just  as  impos¬ 
sible  as  to  alter  the  text  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  at  the  present  day, 
without  adequate  authority.  The  short  prophecy  of  ^lalachi, 
which  was  written  about  420  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
could  not  have  been  added  to  the  canon  without  tlie  authority  of 
the  ^nhedrim.  It  is  genendly  admitted  to  have  been  done  in 
the  time,  and  with  the  approbiition  of  Simon  the  Just;  but  at  all 
events  it  was  done  with  tlie  consent  of  the  national  council,  and 
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upon  the  evidence  which  its  author  had  ^iven  of  beinp^  a  true 
prophet  And  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  of  this  book,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  other  books  of  the  prophets,  they  carry  their  own  vouchers 
with  them,  being  now  severally  verified  as  inspired  by  the  accom* 
plishment  of  the  great  subject  to  which  they  all  more  or  less  re¬ 
late.  Their  internal  evidences  are  alone  sufficient  to  attest  their 
claim  to  inspiration.  But  we  have  an  additional  voucher  for  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  Jewish  canon  up  to  the  year  285  before 
Christ,  in  the  production  of  the  Greek  version,  which  was  certainly 
made  from  the  standard  authorities  of  the  Jews,  and  deposited  in 
the  haiuls  of  the  heathen  literati,  who  had  been  curious  to  possess 
the  Hebrew  writings  in  a  language  familiar  to  themselves;  and 
whether  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  the  occasion  and  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  the  production  of  that  version,  be  true  or 
false,  of  its  actual  appearance  in  the  Greek  tongue  about  that  pe¬ 
riod,  there  can  be  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than  of  the  existence 
of  the  Hebrew  original,  from  which  it  was  made.  F rom  that 
period  it  became  additionally  impossible  for  the  Jew's  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  times,  to  effect  any  material  alteration  in  their  sacred 
books,  liad  they  been  so  disposed.  But  we  know  that  on  the 
contrary  they  exercised  the  most  scrupulous  care,  even  to  the 
numbering  of  verses,  of  words,  and  of  letters. 

About  this  period,  or  perhaps  before  it,  the  Hebrew  had  be¬ 
come  a  dead  language,  except  for  religious  purposes.  The  Sy¬ 
riac  and  the  Greek  superseded  it,  and  these  continued  in  common 
use  up  to  the  time  of  Christ’s  appearance.  Thus,  then,  we  have 
the  double  security,  first,  of  the  ancient  copies  which  the  Jew's 
kept  in  their  temple,  and  in  their  synagogues  generally  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  which  were  perpetuated  and  multiplied  from 
age  to  age  as  circumstances  required;  and  then  we  have  the 
Greek  version,  W'hich  came  into  public  notoriety  and  general  use 
before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  wherever  the  C*reek  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  scattered  Jews  dw’clt,  and  w’hich  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  either  Gentiles  or  Jews  to  corrupt,  in  any  thing  of 
importance.  The  Greek  version  and  the  Hebrew  original  thus 
mutuallv  check  and  support  each  other. 

Considering  the  manner  in  which  books  were  then  preserved 
and  multiplied,  the  length  of  time  through  w'hich  the  Jewish 
scriptures  have  been  kept,  W’e  may  say,  without  material  infrac¬ 
tion  or  corruption,  considering  the  amazing  disasters  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  which  both  the  Jews  and  their  Grecian  conquerors  have 
experienced,  it  may  w'ell  be  a  matter  of  admiration  and  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  these  writings  should  have  been  preserved  to  the 
W’orld  in  such  a  high  state  of  integrity  to  the  present  times.  1  iiero 
are  probably  some  slight  errors  of  the  pen,  arising  from  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  copiers;  sometimes  words  w'ritten  on  the  mJirgin  for 
explanation,  or  to  supply  defects  that  had  arisen  from  injuries  in 
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fornuT  manuscripts,  have  at  length  crept  into  the  text.  Acci¬ 
dental  errors,  and  officious  as  well  as  injudicious  alterations 
have  doubtless  been  made  during  the  long  la|)se  of  ages,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  any  intentional  talsification,  nor  any  alter¬ 
ation,  materially  affecting  the  import  of  these  ancient  and  invalua¬ 
ble  records,  'rhe  various  discrepancies  among  the  numerous  ver¬ 
sions  and  ancient  manuscripts,  which  the  rigid  and  long  continued 
scrutiny,  both  of  friends  and  foes,  has  detected,  cannot  be  said 
to  affect  the  authority  of  any  doctrine,  the  import  of  any  precej>t, 
or  the  accuraev  of  any  narrative.  \\  hen  it  is  considered  that  the 
five  bo<»ks  of  Nioses  are  about  GOO  years  older  than  any  remain¬ 
ing  writings,  or  known  books  of  any  nation  in  the  world;  and 
that  most  of  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  of 
an  age  ecpial,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the  known  writings  of  the 
(ireeks;  perhaps,  even  of  the  C'hinese,  with  all  their  vaunted 
anti(piity ;  the  wonder  will  then  be,  that  they  should  have  come 
to  us  in  so  perfect  a  state,  and  that  the  evidence  of  their  inspira¬ 
tion^  should  be  so  full  and  triumphant. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Jewish  nation  have  been 
a  sort  of  perpetual  guarantee  from  age  to  age,  for  the  authority  of 
their  scriptures,  and  that  Christ  and  his  a|)ostles  have  given  their 
undoubted  sanction  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  restament,  as  it 
existed  in  their  day,  and  that  this  alone  sup|)lies,  at  least  to  Chris¬ 
tians,  a  short  and  satisfactory  method  for  settling  the  authority  of 
that  part  of  the  sacred  scripture.  But  the  New  'I'estament  canon 
never  did,  and  from  the  ])eculiar  nature  of  the  case,  never  could 
receive  the  siime  sanction.  J'here  was  no  succeeding  race  of 
apostles  or  prophets,  upon  whose  judgment  their  contemj)oraries 
and  successors  could  rely.  Neither  had  it  been  possible  in  the 
first  age  of  Christian  inspiration,  to  hold  any  general  assembly  or 
council  of  inspired  men,  who  might  have  settled  the  (piestion  at 
issue  between  the  genuine  and  the  apocryphal  books.  J'hc 
Christian  churches  in  that  age  were  not  combined  into  a  regular 
ami  compact  body.  'I’hey  had  adopted  no  system  of  general 
<lependance  and  subordination.  Every  church  was  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  every  other  church,  at  leiist  so  far  as 
authority  and  control  were  concerned.  The  je«'dous  and  persecu¬ 
ting  spirit  both  of  the  Jewish  and  heathen  governments,  precluded 
the  possibility  of  any  general  council.  The  Christian  churches, 
therefore,  long  continued  to  communicate  their  sacred  writings  to 
each  other  in  a  confidential  and  secret  manner.  The  utmost 
vigilance  was  employed  by  their  enemies  to  discover  and  destroy 
these  s;icred  books,  supposing  that  they  should  thereby  weaken, 
if  not  eradicjite,  the  Christians  themselves. 

Another  preliminary  consideration,  in  reference  to  the  canon  of 
the  New  I  estament,  winch  it  isimpor^ant  to  notice,  implicates  indeed 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Brotestant  religion,  and  involves  the  gist 
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of  our  whole  controversy  with  Romanists,  and  we  may  add,  with 
the  modern  Oxfordists,  whose  essential  Romanism  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  question. 

The  doctrine  of  these  parties  is,  that  the  church,  meaning  by 
that  equivocal  term,  at  least  from  all  such  pens,  not  the  body  of 
believers,  but  the  clergy,  can  aloite  determine  what  is,  and  what 
is  not,  genuine  scri|)ture;  and  that,  therefore,  our  present  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  depends  altoii^ether  upon  the  judirment  of 
the  Romish  church.  Hence  they  are  arrogant  and  presumptuous 
euoui(h  to  affirm,  that  we  Protestants  owe  our  'restament  to 
them ;  for  that  it  was  their  church  which  selected  the  inspired 
books  from  the  ajiocrypbal,  and  which  it  has  preserved  pure  and 
com})lete  from  the  times  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  it  is  the  seal  of 
the  church  that  imparts  the  st«imp  of  inspired  authority.  One 
popish  author  has  affirmed,  that  the  scriptures  are  of  no  more 
value  than  /Tsop’s  Fables,  without  the  authority  of  the  church. 
Another  says,  he  should  give  no  more  credit  to  Matthew  than  to 
Livy,  unless  the  church  obliged  him  ;  another  calls  this,  ‘  the 
‘  only  way  of  distinguishing  between  canonical  and  apocryphal 
*  scriptures.’  Indeed  these  parties  are  fully  agreed  that  the  church 
oidy  can  teach  what  is  scripture,  or  of  iitspired  authority,  as  well 
as  determine  among  various  senses  which  is  the  divine  one. 

This  theory  evidently  admits  the  possibility  of  making  any 
book  to  be  received  as  divine  wbicb  tbe  church  admits  to  be  so, 
and  also  the  possibility  of  depriving  a  divine  book  of  its  authority 
—  or  any  part  of  the  alleged  canonical  scripture  of  its  natural  and 
j)roper  import,  by  imposing  upon  it  another  more  agreeable  to 
the  wishes  or  opinions  of  the  church.  There  have  been  times 
and  states  of  the  church  of  Rome,  when  all  these  enormities  and 
absurdities  were  not  only  possible,  but  when  they  were  actually 
effected.  Rut  the  very  proposition  itself  that  the  church  has  the 
authority  entrusted  to  it  of  determining  what  the  canon  of  scrip¬ 
ture  should  contain,  involves  an  egregious  solecism,  because  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Christian  church  is  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion.  There  can  be  no  churcb  set  up  by  inspired  sanction,  and 
especially  can  there  be  no  churcb  authority,  until  there  is  a  pre¬ 
vious  settlement  of  the  qjiestion  of  revelation.  The  Rible  makes 
the  church,  and  not  the  church  the  Rible.  It  is  altogether  absurd 
to  vaunt  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  speak  of  divine  rights  and 
principles  of  revealed  religion,  till  we  have  ascerUiined  the  divine 
source  whence  all  these  must  proceed.  So  that  it  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  to  imagine  a  greater  solecism  than  to  say  the  church  must  de¬ 
termine  what  is  scripture,  when  the  scripture  is  the  only  authority 
competent  to  determine  what  the  church  is,  or  what  it  ought  to 
be.  They  say  the  church  must  authorize  the  scriptures, —  but 
when  it  is  asked,  who  authorizes  the  church  to  authorize  the 
scriptures  ?  the  only  reasonable  answer  then  can  be  given,  is — 
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llie  scriptures  themselves.  Hence,  therefore,  the  question  of 
what  is  scripture  ?  precedes  the  question,  what  is  the  church  ? 

e  come,  thererore,  now  to  state  very  briefly  what  is  the  true 
and  only  rational  method  of  ascertaining  the  inspiration  of  any 
books  purportinp^  to  be  divine.  There  must  be,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  sufticient  evidence,  of  a  miraculous  kind,  of  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Deity  ;  for,  without  miracle  or  prophecy,  or  some  sii- 
pernatural  proof,  attesting  a  divine  commission,  the  jirofessed 
messenger  cannot  be  received.  Hut  supposing  those  who  were 
his  contemporaries  fully  siitisfied  upon  this  point,  and  the  grounds 
of  their  satisfaction  to  be  open  to  our  examination,  while  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  supposed  communication  accredit  themselves  as  com- 
in^j^  from  God, — then  the  authenticity  of  the  entire  report  of  the 
alleged  divine  message,  must  be  open  to  every  man’s  examina¬ 
tion.  His  reason  has  a  right  to  demand  satisfaction,  and  his 
faith  never  ci\\\  be  genuine  while  it  rests  upon  the  mere  tliefa  of 
fallible  men,  or,  as  it  is  sUited  by  the  Romanist,  on  the  authority 
or  decision  of  the  church.  If  he  believes  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  record,  bectiuse  a  body  of  men  called  the  chureli  tell  him  it  is 
inspired,  then  ‘  his  faith  sUinds  not  in  the  power  of  God,  but  in 
‘the  wisdom  of  men,’  and  it  is  repudiated  by  the  apostle  Paul  as 
false  in  its  foundation. 

The  proper  method  of  determining  the  integrity  of  any  and  of 
every  part  of  revelation,  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  determining  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  any 
merely  human  composition.  We  shall  not  here  enlarge  upon  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  required  testimony,  as  it  woidd 
lead  us  into  a  disquisition  too  large  for  our  pages  at  present. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  may  be  apparent  that  the  whole 
question  respecting  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  is  obviously 
one  concerning  matters  of  fact,  which  took  place  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries  ago,  and  can  be  determined  only  by  competent  witnesses  and 
other  collateral  evidence.  If,  then,  the  question  be  one  of  sim]de 
fact,  its  decision  has  nothing  to  do  with  church  authority,  or  any 
other  authority,  but  exclusively  with  testimony,  its  suflicicncy 
and  credibility.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  we  know  that  there  ever 
was  such  a  person  as  Julius  Cjesar,  who  did  such  things  and  wrote 
such  works  as  are  ascribed  to  him  by  his  contem})oraries,  without 
question  or  doubt,  'riius  we  believe  that  Virgil,  Fivy,  and  (  i- 
cero,  wrote  the  works  now  passing  under  their  names ;  and  thus 
we  believe  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  wrote  the  several 
IxHiks  attributed  to  them,  and  universally  admitted,  at  the  time,  to 
be  Imth  authentic  accounts  and  genuine  productions  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  names  they  severally  bear.  Since  the  witnesses  to 
be  produced  in  this  latter  case  are  in  all  resj)ects  good  and  veri¬ 
table,  and,  on  account  ot  many  circumstances,  more  trustworthy 
than  the  witnesses  tor  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
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ancient  (ircck  and  Latin  writers,  it  is  evident,  that  the  principal 
inetluHi  of  determining  the  canonical  hooks,  must  he  hy  examiniiitr 
the  most  ancient  records  of  the  Christian  church.  Thence  we 
learn  what  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  lived  at  and  near  the 
time  when  the  allej^ed  hooks  were  written,  as  well  as  the  reasons 
upon  which  those  persons  founded  their  opinion.  We  must  h(»th 
know  that  they  had  a  distinct  opinion,  and  that  this  universally 
prevailed,  or  without  any  material  deduction  ;  and  we  must  like¬ 
wise  he  convinced  that  their  judtrinent  was  reasonahle  and  solid. 
The  first  foundation  of  the  judgment  which  attributed  inspiration 
to  these  works  hein^  well  estahlished,  the  chain  which  depends 
upon  it  will  he  secure,  and  the  opinion  of  succeeding  a<>^es  will 
rest,  like  a  firm  and  well-cemented  superstructure,  upon  a  basis 
which  cannot  he  shaken. 

Now  the  siicred  hooks,  heint^  at  first  written  and  made  |)id)lic 
separately,  were  committed  to  the  inspection  and  care  of  the 
Christian  churches  while  the  authors  were  yet  alive.  Some  were 
of  a  more  u^eneral  character,  intended  for  all,  and  some  were  ad¬ 
dressed  as  epistles  to  individuals  or  societies  of  individuals ;  hut 
containinu^  matter  of  general  concernment,  and  adapted  for  ge¬ 
neral  edification,  they  were  gradually  multi|)lied  and  communica¬ 
ted  to  all  who  from  their  unity  with  the  Christian  body,  felt  an 
interest  in  them.  The  numbers  of  these  individuals  and  bodies 
were  also  at  that  time  continually  and  rapidly  increasing.  Each 
separate  church,  therefore,  formed  a  distinct  court  of  iinpiiry  or 
jury  of  examination,  whose  interest  it  was  to  admit  nothing  into 
their  code  of  sacred  instructions  without  the  satisfactory  seal  of 
inspired  authority.  This  process  of  investigation  was  perfectly 
simple  and  easy  while  the  writers  remained,  or  witnesses  could 
be  found  capable  of  attesting  the  genuineness,  both  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  and  of  the  doctrine  conveyed  hy  it.  Each  church,  there¬ 
fore,  tliough  dwelling  in  countries  distant  from  each  other,  and 
raised  up  under  the  labors  of  different  apostolic  teachers,  had 
either  themselves  received  the  original  writing  from  its  author,  or 
they  had  received  a  copy  from  the  church  which  held  the  origi¬ 
nal,  and  possessed  the  valid  evidence  of  its  genuineness.  Such 
was  the  universjd  confidence  in  the  writings  which  were  then 
accinmdated,  that,  hy  common  consent,  and  without  concert,  they 
made  them  matters  of  supreme  respect,  of  common  appeal,  and  ot 
final  authority.  These  first  churches  not  only  perfectly  agreed 
in  their  admission  of  the  sacred  hooks,  hut  they  transmitted  their 
own  testimony  to  the  succeeding  age,  along  with  the  sacred  ori¬ 
ginals,  of  which,  before  their  extinction  or  mutilation,  myriads  of 
copies  had  been  taken  ;  all  of  which,  though  taken  at  intervals, 
and  some  at  first,  others  at  second,  and  others  at  third  hand,  and 
though  widely  spread  over  divers  nations,  were  found  marvellously 
to  harmonize. 
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Ill  the  a^es  that  succeeded  tlie  apostolic,  the  most  scrupulous 
care  was  exercised  iu  the  preservation  of  the  hooks  that  had  come 
from  the  pens  of  evan<^elists  and  apostles.  Learned  men  ot  al¬ 
most  every  a^e  since,  have  made  diligent  search  alter  all  the 
hooks  of  those  times,  and  thouji^h  they  have  collected  a  larj^e  cata- 
loi^ue  of  names,  vet  comparatively  lew  ol  these  have  been  juc- 
served  in  any  form,  or  even  hy  way  ol  extract  or  relercnce.  As 
to  those  that  have  been  suffered  to  perish,  it  is  obvious  that  tliey 
were  deemed,  bv  those  who  had  the  best  means  ol  judyjiniLj;  ol 
their  value,  unworthy  ol  bein^  placed  in  the  same  collections 
with  the  writings  of  apostolic  men.  Neither  is  there  any  reason 
to  think  that  any  uninspired  book  was  ever  imposed  upon  the 
early  C'hristians,  or  admitted  amon<>^  the  o^enuine  remains  ol  apos¬ 
tles  and  evanj^elists,  tir  that  any  genuine  writin<>^s  of  ins])ired  men 
were  ever  rejected  or  lost.  The  catholicity  of  spirit  which  c!ia- 
racterized  those  brst  Christians,  led  to  the  speedy  communication 
of  all  their  spiritual  treasures  to  each  other,  while  their  jealousy 
for  the  honor  of  their  relitrion  induced  them  instantlv  to  reject 
whatever  had  not  the  well-known  ‘token  in  every  epistle,'  or 
brought  not  with  it  ample  testimony  of  its  inspired  authority. 

C'oncernin;^  the  apocryphal  books,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  but  which  are  not  now  extant,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
troubling;  ourselves ;  but  some  of  our  readers  maybe  curious  to 
know  what  may  remain,  and  why  they  are  refused  a  jilace  in  the 
canon.  'I'liese  are  the  followinir  : 

1.  Our  Saviour’s  letter  to  Abtrarus. 

2.  Our  Saviour’s  letter,  which  fell  down  from  heaven,  at  Je¬ 


rusalem,  directed  to  a  priest  named  Leopas,  in  the  city  Lris. 

:k  'riie  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles. 

I.  The  Apostlical  Epistles  of  Harnabas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Eolycarp. 

.5.  'I'he  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

b.  1  he  Ciospel  ot  the  Inlancv  of  our  Saviour. 

7.  I  he  IVoto-gosjH'l  of  St.  James. 

S.  1  he  (»ospcl  ol  Nicodemus. 

lb  1  ho  Martyrdom  of  'i'hecla,  or  acts  of  St.  Paul. 

10.  Abd  ias’s  Historv  ol  the  Pwclv’e  Apostles. 

II.  St.  Paul’s  Ejiistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

12.  St.  Ibiul’s  Six  Letters  to  Seneca. 


I  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these,  with  some  smaller 
pieces,  were  wiitten  in  very  early  times,  some  of  them  by  well- 
meaning  men,  who  added  the  name  of  an  apostle  only  to  give 
curnmey  to  their  works,  without  any  intiMition  of  imposing  a 
f.d.se  iiarrative  upon  tlie  C'hristijiiis.  Some,  how’ever,  are  marked 
b)  lolly,  inconsistency,  and  Ira'lH^and,  without  entering  further 
into  their  merits  it  may  sullice  to  uh^ve,  that  none  of  ihein  are 
quoted  or  appealed  to  as  authority,  by'^y  Christian  or  heathen 
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writer  of  the  first  century.  Since  the  jiposlies  chose  no  sncces- 
s(»rs,  and  none  could  assume  their  ottice  with  a  true  authority,  the 
inejuiry  into  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  ImoUs  is  restricted,  tor 
the  most  part,  to  the  limits  of  that  sinj^le  ai>;e.  All  the  writinirs 
that  appeared  afterwards  were  at  best  doul)tful,  if  not  obviously 
false;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  brst  (liristians  never 
admitted  any  of  the  writings  now  denominated  apocryphal  into 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  After  the  departure  of  the 
apostles,  the  churches  would  more  than  ever  reverence  their 
writings,  and  be  of  course  increasingly  jealous  of  any  rival  claim¬ 
ants.  Whatever  their  successors  may  have  thought,  or  however 
prone  some  among  them  were  to  venerate  other  writings,  or  re¬ 
ceive  another  gospel,  yet  it  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  those  who 
stood  nearest  the  fountain-head  of  light,  and  were  (he  contem})o- 
raries  of  the  apostles,  resolutely  rejected  all  spurious  scriptures, 
and  ke|)t  with  sacred  care  those  which  contained  the  charter  of 
their  hopes,  and  the  rule  of  their  private  and  social  conduct.  It 
is  undeniably  evident  from  several  collateral  sources,  that  the 
generality  of  the  Christians,  though  widely  spread,  were  very 
early  in  possession  of  most  of  the  books  now  com})rising  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  received  these  and 
no  others.  The  controversies  maintained  with  their  enemies, 
contain  numerous  appeals  to  these  books,  and  quoUitions  from 
them  as  of  final  authority  — while  their  opponents  frecpicntly 
allude  to,  or  cite  from,  the  same  authorities.  Hence  we  possess 
invaluable  means  of  ascertaining  both  the  books  that  were  univer¬ 
sally  appealed  to  in  controversy,  and  the  kind  of  authority 
attached  to  them.  These  were  the  works  they  preserved  \n(h 
the  utmost  care,  and  transmitted  to  their  successors  as  containing 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  his  aj>ostles.  1  hese  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  (pioted,  transmitted,  multiplied,  and  spread  abroad 
constantly  through  the  whole  of  the  three  first  centuries,  and  no 
others.  8o  that  the  New  Testament  canon  was  virtually  settled, 
by  the  unanimity  of  their  opinions,  before  there  was  any  general 
council  of  pastors  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  entire  collection. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  genuine  writings,  not  in¬ 
spired,  of  those  first  ages,  the  same  books  are  cited  and  ap]>ealed 
to  us  of  divine  autbority.  And,  considering  the  (liversity  and 
remoteness  of  the  parties  forming  the  C  hristian  churches 
throughout  the  world,  this  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  is  evident  that  .Tustin  Martyr  at  Neapolis,  I  heophilus  at  An¬ 
tioch,  Irenacus  in  France,  Clemens  at  Alexandria,  1  ertullian  at 
Carthage,  who  all  lived  within  or  about  130  years  after  the  ascen¬ 
sion  of  Christ,  and  some  of  them  considerably  earlier,  and  but  a 
short  time  after  tbe  sacred  books  were  written,  have  q**Jjf|‘d  t^est, 
if  not  all,  the  inspired  books  of  the  New  1  estament.  1  he  same 
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may  l>e  affinnod  of  Ori^en,  Cyprian,  and  other  writers  of  the 
next  eentury. 

It  is  further  to  be  ol)served  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest 
and  importance,  that  several  of  those  authors  wlio  come  close 
u|u)n  the  first  and  second  centuries,  have  preserved  catalo«;ues  of 
the  books  then  generally  received  and  read  in  all  the  Christian 
churches.  We  shall  here  exhibit,  for  the  satisfaction  of  iiujuirers, 
a  list  of  those  who  have  preserved  caUilo^ues  of  the  sacred  books. 

1.  Origen,  210. 

This  author  gives  a  complete  catidogue  of  all  our  present  books 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  though 
he  owns  them  also  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 

2.  Eusebius,  about  315. 

He  manifested  great  care  about  the  sacred  writings,  and  much 
anxiety  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  apocryphal.  His 
catalogue  is  the  same  as  ours,  excepting  only  that  he  mentions 
some  persons  had  doubted  the  authority  of  James  and  Jude, 
second  of  IVter,  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Book  of  the 
llevelation,  though  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  doubts 
were  without  foundation,  and  that  all  these  are  inspired. 

3.  Athanasius,  315. 

He  gives  a  list  which  perfectly  agrees  with  ours. 

1.  Cyril,  310. 

IVrfectly  the  same  as  ours  with  the  exception  of  the  Revela¬ 
tion. 


5.  Council  of  Laodicea,  361. 

I  his  council  agreed  in  the  catalogue  as  we  possess  it  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  Revelation. 

6.  Epiphanius,  370. 

He  perfectly  agrees  with  our  canon. 

7.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  375. 

He  recites  all  the  books  except  the  Revelation. 

H.  Phihistrius,  380. 

1  his  Bishon  ot  Brixia  gives  a  catalogue  the  same  as  ours,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  lie  mentions  only  thirteen  of  Paul’s  epistles,  most 
probably  omitting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation. 
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9,  Jerome,  3S2. 

He  agrees  with  our  catalogue,  except  that  he  speaks  dubiously 
of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  he  quotes  it  elsewliere  as 
canonical. 

10.  Ruffin  us,  390. 

His  catalogue  perfectly  agrees  with  ours. 

I  I.  Austin,  391. 

His  perfectly  agrees  witli  ours. 

12.  Council  of  Carthage,  391. 

All  airrecil  in  a  list  accordant  with  ours. 

C7 

13.  Dionysius,  390. 

An  anonymous  author,  under  tlie  assumed  name  of  Dionysius 
tlie  Areopagite,  without  giving  a  formal  list,  has  described] all  the 
books  so  <is  to  show,  that  he  received  exactly  the  same  number  as 
wc  possess. 

We  think,  therefore,  every  candid  mind  must  be  prepared  to 
acknowledge  that  there  remains  to  us  ample  evidence  of  the 
integrity  of  those  siicred  books  which  form  our  sacred  canon.  No, 
book  of  human  origin  can  show  such  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  its  alleged  authorship. 

We  fear  that  our  readers  will  by  this  time  begin  to  think  that 
we  have  overlooked  the  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  that  we  mean  to  treat  it  with  indifference  and  silence. 
Rut  we  beg  to  assure  them  that  such  is  not  the  case.  We  should 
rather  wish  our  sense  of  its  importance  and  value  to  be  estimated 
by  tlie  length  of  the  introduction,  which  we  have  deemed  desirable 
before  offering  any  opinion  upon  the  work  itself.  Its  nature  is 
indeed  such  as  can  scarcely  be  judged  of  by  any  specimens  that 
might  be  presented.  We  shall  therefore  be  less  anxious  to  offer 
extracts  than  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  our  deliberate  and 
critical  judgment  upon  the  entire  w'ork,  offering  not  more  than  a 
single  short  passage  in  illustration  of  the  ability  with  which  the 
w’liole  is  executed. 

The  volume  is  strictly  confined  to  the  means  used  for  tlie  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  the  genuine  text  of  both  testaments.  J'he  department 
of  Hermeneutics  or  interpretations,  w'hich  is,  strictly  sneaking, 
sacred  criticism^  is  left,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  untouclied.  It 
W’as  to  present  a  fair  and  solid  basis  for  such  interpretation,  that  the 
author  deemed  it  first  of  all  desirable  to  traverse  the  entire  field  of 
the  literal  history  of  the  Bible.  He  has  therefore  brought  under 
review  the  canon  of  both  testaments,  tlie  MSS.  and  versions,  the 
quotations  and  opinions  of  the  fathers,  with  every  thing  else  that 
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can  contribute  to  throw  liojht  upon  the  true  rcadini^  of  the  sacreil 
te.xt.  Ilis  object  is  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  scholar  to 
ju(!;;e  for  himself  of  the  various  readinj^s  which  have  been  collected, 
afid  then  to  adopt  or  reject,  as  may  seem  most  accordant  with  the 
rules  of  sound  criticism,  whatever  alterations  or  amendments  have 
been  |)roposed.  In  the  execution  of  this  important  undertakintr, 
the  author  has  sj)ared  no  pains  which  consummate  learninijj  and 
eminent  talent  could  devote  to  it.  It  is  not  possible,  nor  will  it 
he  desirable,  that  we  should  follow  him  throuj^h  the  several  parts 
of  his  comprehensive  plan.  It  must  suflice  that  we  should  say,  he 
has  performed  a  service  to  the  cause  of  sacred  literature  the  most 
important  and  invaluable,  a  service  which  was  at  the  present  time 
most  desirable,  and  for  which  every  student  of  the  sacred  originals 
of  (lod's  word  will  render  to  him  cordial  and  hearty  «^ratitiide. 
lie  has  produced  a  work  of  sound  and  comprehensive  criticism 
wortliy  of  the  a^e,  not  of  a  would-he  rational  theology,  hut  of 
the  truly  rational  and  devout  theology  of  our  British  churches, 
from  which  neither  the  shallow  philosophism  of  our  own  Unitarian 
school,  nor  the  holder  neologism  of  Ciermany,  has  been  able  cither 
to  force  or  seduce  us.  There  is  no  attempt  in  this  truly  great  and 
learned  work  to  serve  any  favorite  theory,  or  promote  any 
sinister  purpose,  by  parading  various  readings  that  are  valueless, 

,  or  concealing  the  predominating  authority  of  others,  that  might 
be  less  acceptable.  But  the  simple,  uniform,  and  constant  pursuit 
of  the  writer  seems  to  he  the  integrity  of  the  text,  as  it  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  inspiration.  The  execution  of  such  a  work  de¬ 
manded  a  combination  of  natural  abilities,  and  aetpured  (pialiti- 
cations,  but  rarely  united  in  the  same  individual.  It  is  no  slight 
or  ecjuivocal  praise  to  say,  that  Dr.  Davidson  has  manifested  most, 
if  not  all,  the  rare  accomplishments  desirable  in  the  individual 
who  enterprises  a  historical,  critical,  and  literary  history  of  the 
text  ot  scripture,  and  of  the  chief  controversies  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  through  the  successive  ages  of  its  transmission.  W  hen 
we  siiy  that  our  language  contains,  to  our  knowledge,  no  work  so 
complete,  so  full,  so  unitormly  judicious,  and  imbued  with  so  |)ro- 
found  a  veneration  for  the  words  of  insj)ircd  wisdom,  we  shall  have 
8;ud  enough  to  recommend  the  work  to  the  careful  perusal  ot  every 
zealous  student  ot  scripture.  But  we  shall  even  then  have 
scarcely  siud  enough  to  satisfy  our  own  sense  of  the  author’s 
merits,  and  our  higli  estimate  of  the  work  he  has  produced.  Every 
part  of  it  shows  deep  and  indefatigable  research,  a  thorough 
ac(|u 
his  s 
an  ii 

shackles  ot  tavorite  ma>ters  and  dominant  schools.  He  displays 
no  bias  but  to  discover  the  truth,  to  perfect  the  text,  and  to  give 
preponderance  to  the  best  arguments  and  purest  authorities. 


ainteuness  witli  all  the  sources  of  information  bearing  upon 
ubject,  consummate  caution,  acuteness,  and  impartiality,  with 
iidepeiidence  ot  mind  which  has  released  him  from  all  the 
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Wq  sIkiU  not  attempt  to  verity  the  jiidirmcnt  we  have  |)ro- 
noiinced,  hy  citations  which  could  scarcely  be  intelligible  wlien 
taken  from  the  course  of  argument  to  which  they  belong.  We 
shall  not  do  this,  because  we  feel  confident  that  tfie  work  will  be 
eagerly  perused  by  ,all  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  correct  and 
comprehensive  information  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
and  because  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  j)erusal  of  the  book  will 
fidly  substantiate  all  we  have  stated.  W’e  sliall  merely  present 
to  our  readers  a  short  passage  from  the  Lectures  on  the  nature  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  premising  that  it  is  only  an  introductory 
paragraph,  and  must  appear  imperfect  by  being  separated  from 
the  copious  and  learned  illustration  that  follows. 

*  In  entering  upon  this  subject  1  might  occupy  myself  with  a  jire- 
liminary  iinpiiry  concerning  the  antiquify  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
AN’hether  it  was  the  anginal  language  of  mankind  is  a  (piestion  tliat 
has  been  frecpiently  discussed  at  considerable  length.  There  was  a  time 
when  ‘the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one  speech  and  it 
is  an  instructing  impiiry  to  trace  the  relatiim  between  this  universal 
language  and  that  dialect  which  was  afterward  spoken  by  Abraham 
and  his  posterity.  That  there  was  an  intimate  connexion  between  tlie 
original  language  of  men,  and  that  afterwards  called  Jthe  Hebrew,  is 
supported  by  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  on  such  a  (piestion. 
From  all  the  considerations  we  are  able  to  bring  together,  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  dialect  of  the  Israelites  was  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  the  original  parents  of  mankind.  As  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  from  historical  data,  there  was  only  one  language  spoken  in 
western  Asia,  among  the  ditferent  dialects  (►f  which  the  Hebrew  claims 
the  j)re-eminence  in  point  of  antiipiity.  It  is  not  my  present  design 
to  detail  the  various  presumptions  whicli  ajipear  to  establish,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  the  truth  of  the  opinion  just  stated.  I  pass  on  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  language  itself,  as  a  written  dialect ;  and  the 
various  aspects  which  it  presented  at  dilferent  times. 

‘  In  thus  attempting  to  deveh>p  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew,  we  must 
compare  it  with  its  kindred  dialects,  to  perceive  the  points  id’  resem¬ 
blance  existinir  between  them.  Its  features  are  to  he  traced  in  the 
alterati(»ns  it  has  successively  undergone,  or  as  they  still  hear  the  im- 
])ress  of  its  early  origin  ;  and  hy  contrasting  them  with  those  of  the 
Shemilish  languages,  we  will  (shall)  better  perceive  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Hebrew  no  less  than  its  high  claims  to  great  anticpiity.  It  must 
he  evident  to  all  that  this  dialect  is  limited  in  forms,  ma  oidy  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  its  grammatical  structure  and  dictiim,  hnt  also  to  its  entire 
range.  Its  forms  are  not  developed  in  the  greatest  perfection,  lint 
this  deficiency  may  he  attributed  in  part  to  the  character  of  the  oriental 
mind,  which  regarded  the  substance  itself  rather  than  the  form  in 
which  it  should  he  presented.  Another  consideration  should  he  kejit 
in  view  as  also  influencing  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  languagi*.  1  he 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  literature  was  exclusively  religious.  I  he  lan- 
g*iage  must  therefore  have  been,  in  a  great  m(‘asu re,  confined  to  a  par- 
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ticulur  circle  of  ideas,  to  wliicli  its  iiuides  of  expression  were  necessarilv 
adapted.  The  Hebrews  attended  rather  to  the  idea  than  to  its  dress — 
to  the  essence  of  that  with  w  hich  the  mind  was  occupied,  more  than  tc) 
tlie  ^arb  in  which  it  w’as  clothed.  Hence  the  form  does  not  seem  to 
be  s«»  ductile,  or  w  illing'  to  follow  the  ideas,  as  in  other  languages ; 
neither  is  the  thought  so  detinitely  expressed.  Hut,  although  the 
cultivation  and  development  of  this  dialect  w  as  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
minor  importance,  yet  we  are  not  t<»  suppose  that  it  was  destitute  of 
scope  for  such  expansion.  On  the  contrary,  it  w'as  possessed  of  the 
Hnest  facilities  for  full  and  copious  development.  The  Arabic  shows 
how’  such  germs  as  are  contained  in  the  Hebrew'  might  have  been  nur¬ 
tured  and  expanded,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  rich  variety  of  forms,  though  the 
latter  never  reached  that  high  degree  of  ])erfection,  for  w  hich  it  was  so 
well  adapted  by  its  internal  character.  The  roots,  or  primitives  of  the 
language,  were  augmented  and  modified  in  various  ways.  When  the  naked 
idea  contained  in  the  root  is  coupled  in  conception  w  ith  certain  minute 
modifications,  the  root  assumes  a  certain  form  suited  to  each  of  these 
shades  or  variations  of  signification.  Hence  arises  wdiat  is  denominated 
the  «/cw,  consisting  of  the  nM>t  in  a  state  of  flexion,  as  adapted  to  the 
delicate  distinctions  connected  w'ith  the  original  simple  idea  it  before 
implied.  In  the  further  progress  of  the  language,  the  words,  as  they 
luwv  actually  exist,  proceeded  as  branches  from  the  stem.  Originally, 
all  r«H>ts  were*  monosyllabic.  1’his  w'as  the  most  ancient  mode  of 
w  riting.  Afterw  ards  they  became  triliteral.  As  soon  as  the  language 
began  to  proceed  beyond  its  rudest  and  simplest  elements,  its  r(H)ts 
must  have  been  lengtliened,  and  they  gradually  became  triliteral.  A 
few’  have  extended  to  four  firm  sounds,  and  even  to  five,  but  the  com¬ 
pass  of  three  sounds  w  as  the  regular  fixed  limit  of  augmentation.  Hence 
the  nM»ts  are  almost  all  triliteral  ;  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace 
them  up  to  their  moimsyllabic  state.’ — pp.  2()0,  2(51. 

Wo  trust  all  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  of 
the  present  volume  w’ill  gratify  themselves  by  its  perusal ;  and 
that  wherever  it  mav  be  vet  unknow  n  amonor  onr  dissentinjif  col- 
leges  or  students,  it  may  forthw  ith  be  made  a  vade-mecum  to  the 
theological  class.  'I'lie  contents  of  innumerable  volumes,  and  the 
cream  of  numberless  controversies,  will  be  found  admiral)ly  com¬ 
pressed  within  the  compass  of  this  moderate-sized  octavo.  T  he 
only  detect,  and  that  not  of  much  importance  certainly,  but  still 
a  disfigurement  to  a  hook  of  such  admirable  skill  and  learning,  in 
the  recurrence  of  those  Scotticisms  which  we  suppose  our  northern 
neighbors  think  it  beneath  them  to  correct.  We  cannot  presume 
that  Dr.  Davidson  is  one  of  that  class,  otherwise  w’e  should  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  let  one  of  the  commonest  of  Knglish  correctors  ot  the 
press  read  over  the  work  before  it  goes  to  another  edition.  Hut 
we  feel  (juite  sure  that  a  very  small  share  of  his  attention,  devoted 
to  Knglish  grammar  and  idiom,  would  set  this  matter  right. 


Art.  III.  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  Historif  of  the  Popes  of 
PoniCf  durimj  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Ily  liKo- 
pOLi)  Hanke,  Professor  in  the  University  of  IWrliii.  Translatetl 
from  the  Cierinan  by  Sarah  Austin.  II  vols.  London:  Murray, 
IblO. 

spills  higlily  important  and  interesting  book  undertakes  to 
develop  the  ehani>^int^  fortunes  of  the  Papacy  during  two 
critical  centuries,  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth.  It  opens 
with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  and  establislinient  of  the  papal 
power,  in  the  first  fifteen  centuries;  and  it  terminates  with  a  brief 
outline  of  its  history  down  to  the  present  day.  We  have  no  work 
in  our  langiia<;e  expressly  devoted  to  the  same  task,  nor  have  our 
historians  had  access  to  a  lar^e  number  of  imiiortiint  manuscripts, 
which  were  submitted  to  the  ins|>ection  of  I’rofessor  Ranke;  in 
Rerlin,  Vienna,  \  enice,  and  in  the  ‘^reat  libraries  (but  not  the 
papal  library)  at  Rome.  It  would  indeed  be  retpnsite  to  toil 
throutrh  many  separate  histories  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  collect  and  continue  the  outward  history  of 
European  religion,  as  it  is  here  })resented  to  us.  Nor  is  it  the 
lowest  recommendation  of  Ranke’s  work,  that  its  reputation  for 
learning  and  impartiality  has  seemed  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
execute  a  perverted  French  translation  of  it,  in  favor  of  the 
Romish  side ;  an  unfairness  which  the  author  feels  painfully. 
The  English  version,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin,  has  been  perused 
and  approved  by  him.  ‘  An  English  lady,’  says  he,  ‘  must  redress 
‘  the  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  me  in  France.’ 

Most  of  us  arc  better  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  Clermany,  than  with  its  after  jirogress;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  human  mind  in  Europe  cannot  have  gone 
back  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  how  much  harder  it  seems 
to  bike  the  first  step  as  a  reformer  than  to  follow'  in  the  track  ot 
others,  it  is  a  natural  subject  of  w  onder  to  many  that  the  Reform¬ 
ation  stopped  w’herc  it  did.  This  book  explains  the  causes  of  it ; 
w  hich  are  not  indeed  by  any  means  profound  and  hidden,  contrary 
as  the  fact  is  to  what  we  might  have  exjiected.  It  is  indeed  a  tale 
which  makes  the  heart  bleed;  bitter,  bitter  instruction.  Our 
forefathers  have  eaten  the  sour  grape,  to  gain  for  us  palatable 
and  wholesome  food.  I  low'  plainly  docs  the  wdiole  history  set 
forth,  that  the  love  of  pow'er  will  shrink  at  no  cruelties,  ami  will 
never  w'ant  religious  justifications  ;  and  that  tliere  is  no  cure  for 
these  atrocities,  but  by  yielding  to  every  man  tlie  full,  entire 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  W'C  ask  for  ourselves.  ^  es,  to  every 
man;  we  repeat  it;  we  must  not  except  those  w'ho  seem  to  us 
blasphemers,  atheists,  or  whatever  is  worse.  Constitute  the  civil 
juiwcr  a  judge  of  blasphemy,  and  the  measures  of  the  Inquisition 
become  justifiable. 
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W’e  cannot  pretend  to  criticise  in  detail  the  professor’s  work  ; 
its  estahlislied  reputiition  justifies  ns  in  assuinin^  its  accuracy,  on 
all  the  points  upon  which  we  have  no  means  of  better  information  ; 
and  we  think  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased,  if  we  lay  before 
tlHMii  some  outline  of  the  history,  guided,  for  the  most  j>art,  by 
his  materials. 

In  the  early  world  each  nation  had  a  partial  civilization  of  its 
own,  purely  national  and  isolated,  and  bound  up  with  certiin 
national  religions,  the  fruit  of  particular  localities.  Hence,  to  cast 
off  one’s  religion,  was  in  those  a^es  to  cast  oft'  one's  country,  to 
act  the  traitor  to  the  state.  As  in  Judaism,  idolatry  was  treiison 
a;j:ainst  Jehovah,  and  punishable  with  death,  so  in  every  state  of 
anticpiity,  to  leave  the  national  relijj^ion  wiis  a  treasonable  act. 
To  subvert  the  national  creed,  was  to  subvert  the  state ;  to  (jues- 
tion  it,  was  to  sap  the  foundations  of  patriotism.  Thus  persecu¬ 
tion  of  apostates  was  the  universally  received  system  in  all  known 
nations,  approved  alike  by  the  statesman,  the  moralist,  and  the 
priest. 

The  eidi^htened  policy  of  the  Roman  government,  at  first  went 
a  ^;reat  way  to  break  down  this.  To  mould  into  one  so  many 
states,  they  carefully  protected  the  relij^ious  rites  of  each,  when 
not  cruel  and  horrible  to  nature.  But  when  special  superstitions 
were  transported  beyond  their  own  limits,  and  ceremonies  the 
most  discordant  were  celebrated,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  metro¬ 
polis,  they  destroyed  each  other’s  credit ;  and  general  unbelief 
liecame  widely  diffused.  On  the  blendini^  of  so  many  nations 
into  one  empire,  the  old  separate  relii^ions  W’ere  no  longer  in 
appearance  useful ;  they  were  a  wall  of  separation,  not  a  wall  of 
strength.  In  this ‘fulness  of  times  ’  Christianity  was  preached, 
as  an  oxtra-j>olitical  reliu^i<»n  ;  separating  the  things  of  Ca*sar  from 
the  things  of  (lod,  which  had  never  before  been  done.  The 
Church  and  State  were  now  no  longer  one.  The  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  of  each  separate  conscience  to  Ciod  was  })roclaimed,  and 
religion  was  made  a  right  and  a  duty  of  the  individual.  Such 
was  the  great  revolution  in  thought,  introduced  by  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles. 

M  eanwhile,  Rome  had  been  setting  up  a  new  univ'ersal  religion 
that  should  bind  together  all  their  subjects,  in  the  worshi[)  of  the 
emperor’s  own  image.*  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Christians 
to  all  such  practices  was  treated  as  a  seditious  principle,  and  was 
punished  more  and  more  cruellv,  in  the  vain  hope  of  crushing  it. 
At  last,  as  we  know,  the  C’hristian  cause  triumphed  somehow; 
paganism  was  nearly  suppressed  within  the  empire,  when  the 
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was  pven  over  into  liis  hands.  It  was  an  a^e  of  enthusiasm,  and 
must  (in  the  eyes  of  devout  Uoinanists)  appear  the  most  j^lorions 
j)eriod  which  history  has  recorded.  So  stood  matters  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  decided  ascendency  of  tlie  Roman  ecclesiastical  power 
<lurin«^  the  two  centuries  ot  the  crusades,  has  had  vast  influence 
on  Kurope.  It  has  impressed  upon  us  those  common  features 
which  make  Christendom  diflerent  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Ila|)|>enin^  at  the  time  when  Spain  was  bein^  re-conquered  from 
the  Moors,  and  when  Cliristianity  was  pressinjr  to  her  farthest 
limits  over  Prussia  and  Poland,  it  united  almost  all  Kurope  int(»  a 
sinji^le  svstem.  Russia  was  as  yet  unthoutj^ht  of,  unknown,  and 
thoroughly  barbarous.  Whether  we  have  paid  too  hiirh  a  price 
for  ‘  Kuropeanism,’  is  a  separate  question;  but  that  it  has  been 
principallv  produced  by  the  papacy,  must  bo  admitted. 

Rut  in  the  fourteenth  century,  internal  stai)ility  of  i^overnments 
had  lasted  lonu^  enough  to  produce  flxed  national  laii^uau^es,  and 
with  them  a  sense  of  national  existence.  So  lonjr  as  l.atin  had 
been  the  sole  cultivated  toni>;ue,  the  ecclesiastical  element  ]>rcdo- 
minated  in  all  literature,  and  the  priesthood  had  a  |)ractical  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  higher  posts  of  le«jislature  and  administration.  'I'he 
rise  of  English  poetry,  the  use  of  English  in  our  courts  of  law, 
the  asscmblinu^  of  English  j)arliaments,  are  but  symptomatic  of  the 
chatline  simidtaneously  workino^  over  all  Europe ;  viz.  the  develojh 
went  of  natiomdity.  An  immediate  result  was,  a  jealousy  ot‘ 
forcipi  influence,  and  determined  opposition  to  the  papal  claims. 
All  readers  of  Enjjlish  history  know  with  how  much  spirit  our 
parliaments  under  Edward  111.  checked  the  encroachments  of 
Rome;  but  all  may  not  be  aware  that  it  was  a  truly  European 
phenomenon.  I'he  Krench  nation  was  the  first  to  resist  Boniface 
N'lll.;  the  (lormaii  electors  were  next;  England  was  third  in 
awakeninjx  t(i  her  rights.  A  schism  in  the  papacy  itself  followed, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  antipopes,  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  power  could  not  terminate.  Then  came  the  celebrated 
council  of  C'onstance,  by  which  the  pope  was  deposed,  and  im¬ 
portant  restrictions  inq)osed  oi»  the  new  pontifl*;  an  event,  which 
accustomed  men  to  the  thought,  that  he  was  not,  after  all,  infalli¬ 
ble.  The  secular  authority  now  seemed  to  be  the  real  arbiter  ol 
spiritual  questions. 

rhencetorward  proceeded  the  steady  ayyrandiscment  of  monarehy 
and  centralization  in  Europe;  untilj  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  barons  were  generally  subjected  to  the  crown,  and 
the  pope  was  looked  on  politically  rather  than  spiritually.  R 
would  have  been  inconvenient  to  a  European  prince  to  be  at 
enmity  with  him,  because  it  was  hard  to  calcidate  how’  the  clcr^ry 
mi^ht  behave  it  the  quarrel  were  personal,  not  national:  but  the 
jealousy  which,  in  the  precedin*^  a^c  w’as  felt  by  the  nation,  was 
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now  concentrated  in  the  bosom  of  the  monarch.  The  outward 
decorum  paid  to  the  pope,  might  have  seemed  to  indicate  that  his 
power  was  as  absolute  as  ever;  but  time  had  wrought  a  silent 
revolution ;  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  national  churches 
must  in  any  case  have  emancipated  themselves  from  ids  intrusion, 
whenever  it  passed  beyond  the  limit  at  which  it  was  felt  to  be 
beneficial.  The  sovereigns  had  clearly  learned,  that  temporal 
aft'airs  were  not  within  the  province  of  priests,  and  universally 
declined  to  obey  the  pope  farther  than  they  found  it  convenient. 

But  so  eminently  was  this  the  era  of  monarchical  growth,  that 
the  popes  themselves  were  infected  with  the  example,  and  in  the 
last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  busy  about  nothing  so  much 
as  to  found  an  Italian  empire.  Greek  literature  had  been  recently 
imported  into  Italy  by  the  learned  men  who  fled  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans ;  the  rage  flu- 
classical  Latin  was  already  at  its  height,  and  cardinals  were  pro¬ 
jecting  it  as  a  valuable  work  to  rewrite  the  old  ])apal  bulls  into  a 
Ciceronian  idiom.  The  learned  Italians  sympathised  so  intensely 
with  the  ancients,  and  despised  so  thoroughly  the  impostures  passed 
oflf  as  religion,  that  infidelity  was  widely  spread;  and  the  pope 
found  no  check  in  public  opinion  against  his  assuming  the  air  of  a 
mere  secular  prince.  So  little  restraint  did  the  clerical  profession 
place  on  any  of  them,  that  it  excited  not  a  whisj)er  of  disapproval 
that  these  men,  who  were  too  holy  to  marry,  had  avowed  sons 
and  grandsons.  The  son  of  Innocent  VI  II.  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  de  IMedici,  ‘  the  magnificent the  son  of 
Alexander  the  VI.  was  a  monster  whom  we  must  more  particularly 
notice;  the  grandsons  of  Paul  111.  broke  his  heart  by  rebellion. 

hen  sueh  things  were  too  common  to  excite  reproof  or  wonder, 
the  affairs  of  the  church  were  likely  to  be  administered  with 
barefaced  secularity.  Ecclesiastical  offices  were  conferred  for  any 
or  every  reason  rather  than  the  spiritual  fitness  of  the  receiver ; 
direct  payment  of  money  for  them  was  far  from  uncommon ;  the 
pin chaser  was  of  course  greedy  to  indemnify  himself  by  every 
extortion  :  children  were  made  bishojis  and  cardinals  ;  the  pojie’s 
sons  or  nephews*  were  always  first  to  be  provided  for,  and  (when 
it  was  to  be  had)  a  dukedom  was  still  better  than  a  bishopric. 
Sixtus  IV.  (1171  — 1481)  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  a  pnnei- 
jiality  for  his  nephew'  Girolamo  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  plains 
of  Romagna;  but  the  Alcdici  of  Florence  were  in  his  way. 
Most  opportunely,  a  conspiracy  wjis  formed  by  a  Florentine 
family,  the  Pazzi,  to  assassinate  both  brothers  on  the  steps  of  the 
cathedral  altar.  Guliano  de  Alcdici  was  killed,  but  Lorenzo 
escaped.  The  father  of  the  faithful,  cjircless  that  all  the  world 
believed  him  an  accomplice  in  the  murder,  proceeded  to  excom- 
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inunicatc  Lorenzo,  and  laid  an  interdict  on  the  wliolo  territory  of 
Florence.  Hostilities  followed,  in  which  the  pope  induced  the 
Wnietians  to  join  him ;  hut  when  he  found  it  convenient  to  make 
peace,  he  excommunicated  all  \  enice,  because  they  persisted  in 
the  war.  In  Rome  he  acted  the  usual  policy  ot  despots  a;j^ainst 
an  aristocracy,  ferociously  and  treacherously  murderin*^  the  noble 
C'olonnas,  the  political  o|>j)onents  ot  Girolamo. — His  successor, 
Innocent  \  111.  ^ave  but  a  short  respite  to  Italy;  for  in  1192  the 
ambitious  sensualist  Alexander  \\,  his  impudent  career. 

He  and  his  son.Cicstir  Hor^ia,  having  conquered  tlieir  opponents 
by  help  of  the  Orsini  family,  and  others  of  the  Cuielf  faction,  en¬ 
trapped  their  own  supporters  with  lonjij-calculated  falsehood,  and 
put  them  to  death  in  cold  blood.  Rnt  Ca'sjir  tyrannised  over  his 
father  too.  lie  murdered  his  brother,  and  threw  his  body  into 
the  'Fiber,  because  the  father  was  fond  of  him.  For  the  same 
offence  he  hired  assassins  to  stab  his  brother-in-law  on  the  palace 
steps;  but  the  wounds  not  beinjr  mortal,  C’tesar  himself  burst  into 
the  chamber,  where  his  sister  was  nursing  her  sick  husband,  and 
had  the  nnfortunate  prince  strangled  before  his  eyes.  Alexander 
had  another  favorite,  named  Feroto;  whom  Oesar  remorselessly 
stabbed  to  death,  while  clin^inir  to  the  pope’s  side  for  protection, 
and  hidinu^  under  his  mantle.  'Fhe  blood  li^ushin^  out  sprinkled 
the  pope’s  face.  Rut  he  was  too  ileeply  drenched  in  innocent 
blood  himself  to  have  any  redress,  and  Cipsar  remained  ]>re-emi- 
nent  in  Italy  while  his  father  lived.  To  signalize  the  end  of  such 
a  reiiifn,  the  pope  died  by  eatinjr  a  poisoned  dish,  which  he  had 
intended  for  one  of  the  cardinals. 

One  more  scandal,  different  in  kind,  was  yet  to  be  added.  Rope 
dulius  11.  laboured  to  extend  the  papal  dominion  in  Italy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  papacy  itself,  not  for  the  aij^j^randisement  of  his  own 
family  ;  and,  bold  in  his  comparative  innocence,  appeared  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  as  their  <>;eneral.  At  the  storminii^  of 
Mirandola,  the  ajj^ed  pontiff  marchecl  throuo'h  the  breach  over  the 
frozen  ditches.  Ry  Ids  military  talents  and  indefatiu^able  exer¬ 
tions,  he  reduced  tlie  fairest  part  of  Italy  under  his  power;  and, 
as  Machiavelli  observed,  ‘  caused  even  a  king  of  France  to  stand 
‘  in  awe  of  it.’ 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  sixteenth  century  dawned 
upon  Europe,  destined  to  o|)cn  a  new  conflict,  and  work  changes 
wholly  unsuspected.  'Fhe  time  of  the  struggle  divides  itself  into 
four  principal  eras.  'TUo  first  begins  with  Luther’s  preaching  in 
lolT,  and  ends  with  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  15()2. 
1  his  is  the  spring-tide  of  the  Reformation,  in  which  it  overwhelmed 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  'Fransylvania  ;  prevailed  very  decisively 
in  Scotland,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  Hol¬ 
land,  Roland ;  in  England  and  Switzerland  gained  the  u|)per 
hand:  was  very  vigorous  in  France,  highly  promising  in  Italy, 
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and  far  from  hopeless  in  Spain.  1  he  secotitl  era  marks  a  _t>nie  ot 
'iMuverfnl  re-action,  commencin!;  from  the  southern  peninsulas. 

In  these,  protestantism  was  thoroughly  e.xtinfruished ;  wlnle  a 
lartrenartofdermanv,  lluiifrary.  Savoy,  and  most  ot  Switzerland, 
was  recovered  to  lloine.  In  I’ranee,  the  llu},nienots  were 
repressed;  in  Kiijiland,  the  lleformation  stood  its  jrround  with 
dilheultv;  in  Holland  it  triumphed  over  tearful  odds,  after  a  tre¬ 
mendous  eontliet.  This  era  lasts  from  l.atCi  to  1.588,  when  the 
Spanish  armada  was  .lestroyed  in  the  attempt  to  invade  Kiifrland. 

.\  tliini  era  is  to  he  eom|)uted  from  the  resuscitation  ot  jealousy 
afainst  Spain;  the  rise  of  odium  asrainst  the  .lesiiits,  and  of  natiiinal 
fe»'lin'>-  in  the  Ciallietm  church.  A  fourth,  less  distinctly  marked 
off  from  the  third,  may  he  d;ited  from  the  hreakin^r  «ut  ot  tlie 
Tiiirtv  Years’  War  in  Clernmny,  Uil7.  'I’his  is  the  last 
effort  t»f  llonmnisni,  to  win  kingdoms  hy  war;  and  it  was  toiled 
hv  the  intervention  of  (iiistavus  Adtdphus,  the  Swetle.  Since 
that  time,  the  deeav  of  Spain,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  r  ranee, 
under  Louis  X 1 V!,  thoroughly  changed  the  policy  of  Lurope ; 
inakinuf  the  halanoo  ot*  power  seem  more  important  than  C  atholic 
interests.  Our  author  does  not  pursue  the  history  with  any 

inimiteness  through  the  ITtli  century. 

We  intend  to  state,  somewhat  more  in  detail,  the  events  which, 
under  each  ot* these  tour  eras,  contriliuted  chietly  to  the  j^rand  result. 

1.  It  has  been  seen,  liow,  in  the  openin^r  of  the  Kith  century,  idl 
Europe  seemed  ripe  for  separation  into  national  churches.  1  lie 
inonarehs  secretly  lon<»^ed  for  a  result  which  alone  was  wanting  to 
the  consolidation  of  tlieir  despotic  jiower ;  no  small  part  ot  their 
eninitv  to  the  reforminj^  preachers  was  that  these  appealed  to  the 
iieople,  not  to  their  rulers.  Hut  tor  some  time,  the  teiidenty  o 
the  Heformation  towards  democracy  was  not  sus|)ected ;  more 
particularly,  because  Luther,  understood  far  better  than  his  coad¬ 
jutors  ainrtheir  followers,  the  separation  ot  civil  and  eccle.siastica 
power.  This  L^reat  man  leaned  probably  towards  hi^rh  monarchical 
sentiments  in  politics,  while  upholding  treedoin  ot  conscu  nci  in  rc 
li<^ious  matters;  and  to  the  sharp  separation  which  he  drew  utwit  n 
the  two  spheres,  it  is  doubtless  to  he  ascribed,  that  he  has  the 
honourable  distinction  ot  bavin<i^  always  opposed  religious  pc  rsc 
cution,  under  whatever  name  or  pretence.  So  tar  were  t  u  ur 
man  princes  at  tirst  from  discoura^intC  rebellion  ajjjamst  t  ic  pojie, 
that  the  emperor  Maxiiniliaii  specially  rmunmeiided  laither  to 
the  elector  of  Sa.xonv,  saying  that  ‘  he  miL»'ht  be  ot  use  to  t  icm 
some  time  or  other.’  Nor  were  the  Italian  statesmen  s  ow  o 
impute  to  the  emperor  C'harles,  that  he  tostered  Luther  in  on  er 
to  have  a  check  upon  the  pope.  Indeed,  (lermaiiy  w.is  sii  *^*^*|*b 
more  than  other  countries  from  ])apal  exactions; 
there  remained  unabated,  which  the  energy  ot  our  rs  aiu  ‘ 
Edwards  had  stopped  in  Lnglaiid.  1  he  higher  clergy  vie 
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Italians,  and  the  whole  order  was  exempt  from  taxes,  and  from 
the  ordinary  civil  tribunals  ;  meanwhile  their  courts  had  contrived 
to  draw  into  themselves  a  vast  proportion  of  causes.  So  well 
jweparcd  were  men’s  minds,  by  all  these  excesses,  that  the 
Retorination  poured  over  (lermany,  as  it  were  of  itself,  with 
immense  rapidity.  No  regulated  societies,  like  the  Jesuits,  no 
orders  of  preachers  under  central  superintendence,  were  needed 
to  })ropajrate  it.  The  neyative  doctrine,  disbelief  in  the  pope  and 
in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  popery,  spread  far  and  wide  beyond  the 
limit  reached  by  the  preachinj^  of  the  positive  doctrines  of  the 
reformers.  'I'he  universities  also  became  Protestant,  and  no 
defenders  of  Romanism  were  reared.  Tlie  monks  and  priests 
who  clun^  to  the  <dd  church,  were  jjrenerally  the  most  iujnorant, 
and  (piite  behind  their  aij^e;  nearly  all  llie  erudition,  as  well  as 
the  earnestness  of  enthusiasm,  lay  w  ith  the  Reformers.  The  same 
general  description  w  ill  ap|)ly,  but  with  rather  less  force,  to  the 
Reformation  in  England,  so  far  as  it  was  not  an  event  of  court 
policy.  In  neither  country  was  there,  at  this  early  stage,  any 
attempt  made  to  alter  the  hierarchical  features  of  the  church,  or 
to  lessen  the  temporal  power.  Nay,  the  grand  reproach  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  as  of  the  Anglican,  has  been  on  the  o|)posite 
side  :  each  has  been  too  supple  and  cringing  towards  the  civil 
authorities. 

riie  case  was  altered  when  C’alvin  came  upon  the  stage  of 
Europe.  J  his  celebrated  man  ])ublished  his  Institutes  in  the  year 
15:11,  when  only  25  years  of  age;  a  work  which  immediately 
found  immense  circulation,  and  exercised  great  intluence.  It  was 
the  first  which  endeavored  to  exhibit  an  entire  syllabus  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformers,  and  gained  great  attention  for  the 
author.  In  1511,  he  w’as  invited  to  Cleneva,  to  carry  into  elVect 
that  reform  in  their  church  w  hich  he  had  before  proposed  ;  a  task 
which  he  executed  with  promptitude  and  strictness.  I'he  closest 
union  here  was  kept  up  between  Church  and  State  ;  church  dis¬ 
cipline  was  indicted  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority.  He 
laiujred  incessantly,  and  with  vast  effect,  to  make  (leneva  the 
mother  church  of  Protestantism,  a  pattern  of  government  and  of 
doctrine  for  all  to  follow*.  Not  only  w’as  this  rule  secretly  felt  to 
be  oppressive  by  many  who  dared  not  resist ;  he  gave  warning  of 
tyrani»y  by  a  terrible  act  of  cruelty  against  a  brother  reformer, 
who  w’ent  beyond  him  in  innovation.  Servetus  was  but  j)assing 
through  the  country,  with  no  intention  to  reside  in  it,  yet  C'alviii 
intercepted,  and  burned  him  alive,  for  Arianism.  Prom  the  same 
school  came  Knox,  the  disciple  and  intimate  friend  of  C'alvin  ;  and 
hundreds  beside,  who  spread  the  I’uritanical  view’s  in  Rritain;  the 
Protestantism  «»f  southern  France  w’as  wholly  Calvinistic.  (ireat 
:ts  is  the  debt  of  the  Reformation  to  Calvin  and  the  Puritans,  we 
know*  not  whether  their  gootl  has  not  been  outweighed  by  their 
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evil ;  for  while  professing  to  exhibit  the  reformed  doctrines  in 
fuller  development  tlian  the  Lutherans,  they  merged  the  stiite 
in  the  church  as  entirely  as  papists  could  have  done.  They 
held  a  priestly  or  (what  is  now  called)  a  theocratic  govern¬ 
ment.  Orthodoxy  gave  them  a  right  to  demand,  that  the  civil 
authority  should  perpetrate  their  edicts  of  persecution,  'rids  is 
the  spirit  which  marred  the  |>rospects  of  the  British  churches  in 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  how  intense  it  was,  we  may  judge, 
when  the  mild  Baxter  could  declare  that  toleration  was  a  most 
dangerous  device  of  the  devil. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sovereigns  were  made  thoughtful 
at  an  early  period,  by  the  democratic  tendency  of  institutions 
which  vestetl  the  government  of  churches  in  the  body  of  Christians. 
Karly  po[>ular  commotions  in  (iermany  must  have  forced  this  on 
their  attention.  The  emperor  Charles  was  moved  through  almost 
his  whole  life,  by  mere  reasons  of  temporary  policy.  In  the 
opening  of  his  reign,  he  ajrprehended  war  with  Francis  1.  of 
France;  hence  he  tried  to  gain  over  the  pope,  by  pretending  to 
call  Luther  to  account.  Afterwards,  when  war  had  broken  out 
between  him  and  Clement  VI  I.,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  an 
emperor  who  could  keep  the  pope  prisoner,  and  order  prayers  to 
he  publicly  otfered  for  his  deliverance,  should  connive  at  the 
-  spread  of  the  reformed  principles.  But  when  Charles  found  his 
reputation  in  all  Europe  to  be  endangered  by  his  hypocritical 
profaneness,  and  it  seemed  to  be  his  interest  to  conciliate  the 
po|)e;  then  lie  assumed  a  show  of  orthodoxy,  and  declared  his 
determination  to  suppress  the  new  o[)inions.  His  haughty  lieha- 
viour  towards  independent  princes  (for  such  the  German  electors 
were),  led  to  the  celebrated  league  of  Sinai kalde,  in  which  those 
princes  guaranteed  to  defend  their  honor,  station,  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  against  his  unconstitutional  and  unjust  encroachments. 
Ih(t  f/iis  was  the  crisis  which  decided  the  house  of  Austria  for 
ever  after  to  become  the  inveterate  foes  of  Protestantism.  The 
league  proved  so  powerful  as  to  frighten  and  humble  the  em|>eror ; 
who  could  then  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  to  trample  out  every 
spark  of  the  religion  which  had  originated  this  formidable  union. 

1  he  king  of  France  was  the  creature  of  impulse,  as  were  so 
many  monarchs  of  that  line.  He  did  the  greatest  service  to  the 
Uetormation,  by  making  Geneva  a  free  city,  in  his  spite  against 
the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  nor  did  he  tiike  part  against  the  reformers, 
except  when  ill-tempered,  or  low-spirited,  or  when  he  thought  his 
honor  to  be  insulted  by  them,  lie  was,  by  bursts,  an  inhuman 
persecutor;  yet  he  first  assisted  the  league  of  Sinalkalde,  ami 
afterwards  became  a  public  ally  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  then  the 
champion  of  the  Protestants ;  and  thus  was  instrumentiil  to  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  1.j52,  the  Magna  Cliarta  of  German  Pro- 
testiintism.  Nevertheless,  the  Keformation,  as  it  developed  itself, 
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armed  the  Frencli  monarchy  against  it.  As  it  spread  over  the 
provinces  of  tlie  south,  it  afforded  a  new  principle  for  the  basis  of 
liberty,  and  it  was  joined  speedily  by  malcontent  nobles.  In 
fact,  in  France  the  Huguenot  body  soon  made  })ietensions  ecpii- 
valent  to  a  partition  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  contest  was  purely 
a  civil  one.  As  tor  orthodoxy,  the  French  court  seems  never  to 
have  cared  many  straws  about  it. 

How  matters  stood  in  Fngland  we  know  very  well.  'Fhe  king 
determined  to  be  pope  himself,  as  resolutely  as  did  (jueen  Fliza- 
beth  afterwards;  yet,  as  he  acted  by  impulses  and  not  steadily, 
the  reformed  doctrine  went  on  and  won  its  way,  though  not  so 
fast  as  in  (iermany. 

Meanwhile,  the  j)opes  were  in  a  most  embarrassing  position. 
As  Italian  princi*s,  they  desired  a  balance  of  power  to  be  main¬ 
tained  between  their  puissant  neighbours;  and  were  necessarily 
terriHed  by  the  vast  extent  of  dominion  under  the  emperor  C’harles. 
Hy  a  chain  of  royal  marriages,  this  young  monarch  inherited  the 
thiones  of  Spain,  Hnrgnndy,  the  Netherlands,  Sardinia,  Naples, 
and  Sicily;  besitle  nid^nown  and  extending  einjures  in  the  New 
World.  He  had  been  elected  emperor  of  (iermany,  a  post  (»f 
ill-deHned  |)ower,  but  great  dignity,  and  he  had  obtained  for  his 
brother  Ferdinand  the  title  ot  king  ot  the  Uomans  (or  second  in 
the  empire),  with  the  kingdoms  of  Ibdiemia  and  Hungary.  Not 
satisfied  with  all  this,  he  was  ever  busied  to  add  Milan  to  his  pos¬ 
sessions.  How  could  the  pope  help  trembling  for  his  Italian 


principalities:'  It  was  a  crisis  for  all  Italy,  which  felt  that  it  was 
lH‘ing  swallowed  up  by  Spain  ;  and  in  the  year  lo^ti  they  made  a 
great  cllbrt  lor  national  emancipation.  All  was  in  vain.  riie 


(lermans  poured  over  the  Alps, —  all  Protestants, — heailcd  by 
(ieorge  Frnmlsberg,  who  threatened  ‘to  hang  the  |)oj)e  in  Koine.’ 
His  illness  gave  over  the  command  to  the  constable  Ibmrbon,  a 


deserter  from  France,  who  nnscrnpnlonsly  marchetl  to  plunder 
the  metropolis  of  C  hristendom.  He  was  slain  while  scaling  the 
wall ;  but  his  troops  ca}>tnred  the  city,  and  |»illaged  it  with  all 
ruthless  and  wanton  atrocity.  "They  blockaded  the  pope  in  his  castle 
of  St.  .\ngeh»,  nor  would  the  emperor  release  him  without  ransom. 
We  cannot  wonder,  that  after  this,  the  court  of  Koine  was  never 


reconciled  to  this  bad  ambitions  man,  and  rejoiced  yet  more  in  his 
hniniliation,  than  in  a  triumph  over  the  Protestants.  In  conso- 
(pience,  this  same  pope,  Clement  \’II.,  iiegociati'd  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  king  ot  b  ranee,  for  the  siijiport  of  the  Cierman  Pro¬ 
testant  princes  against  the  emperor,  which  ended  in  their  extorting 
the  peace  of  Kadan,  the  first  great  measure  securing  church  pro¬ 
perly  to  the  Protestants.  In  151.5  also,  when  the  emperor  was 
gaining  great  atlvaniages  over  the  Sinalkaldians,  pojie  Paul  111. 
again,  in  much  alarm,  urged  hrancis  ‘  to  support  those  who  were 
‘  not  vet  beaten.* 
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Kiiiifland  also  was  lost  to  tlio  popedom,  in  no  small  measure  from 
the  seeular  position  of  the  pontilV.  1  he  first  sehism  was  caused 
when  element  feared  to  disohliire  the  emperor,  it  he  had  consented 
t(»  tlu?  divorce  of  the  (pieen  of  Kntrland,  the  emj>eror\  aunt.  'I'lie 
second  time,  on  Klizal>eth*s  accession,  l^jul  1\  .  took  decided  |>art 
ai^ainst  her,  and  alienated  her  for  evt*r,  partly  from  his  passionate 
liatred  of  the  house  of  Austria,  partly  to  i«;ratify  the  hrotheis  of 
the  house  of  (luise,  who  hoped  to  vset  their  niece,  Mary  Stuart, 
on  the  Kni^lish  throne. 

When  |)olitical  and  reliii^ious  interests  were  so  complicated,  it  is 
not  to  he  wondered  at  that  no  consistent  and  decided  efforts  were 
practicable  on  the  part  of  Komish  potentates,  for  repressiiiij;  the 
l(ef(»rmation  ;  yet,  if  not  repressed  hy  force,  it  spread  of  itself. 
Only  in  Italy  could  the  popes  exercise  direct  authority;  and,  as 
early  as  the  year  !.>12,  they  ])ut  the  tremendous  liKpiisition  into 
activity  ajj^ainst  all  sus|)ected  of  heresy.  With  this  exception,  no 
systematic  elforts  were  made  hy  the  sovereigns  durint:^  the  wlude 
reii^n  of  the  emperor  Charles;  and  accordingly,  this  is  the  era  of 
IVotestant  |)ro^ression.  But  meanwhile,  the  old  church  was  sum- 
inoninir  u|>  her  forces  to  the  conflict :  an  internal  process  of  reform, 
and  would-he  retreneration,  was  goin*^  on  within  her,  of  which 
we  must  give  some  account. 

The  intellectual  tendency  of  the  age  had  deepenerl  theoh»gical 
study,  and  religious  feeling;  so  that  Italy  herself  produced  not 
only  elegant  scholars,  hut  men  of  profound  thought,  indignant  at 
the  desecration  of  holy  things,  and  many  of  them  decidedly 
agreeing  with  Luther  as  to  the  grand  <loclrine  of  justification, 
and  its  main  dogmatic  consecpiences.  1  hey  formed  themselves 
into  a  spiritual  society*  for  common  edification,  and  met,  to  the 
numher  of  fifty  or  sixty,  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Rome,  most  of 
them  heing  men  of  high  hirth  and  superior  literary  acepnrements. 
Lminent  in  this  body  was  Chispar  Contarini,  from  whose  writings 
our  author  gives  several  interesting  extracts. 

‘  'riie  gospel,’  says  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  *  is  no  other  than  the 
blessed  tidings,  that  the  only-hegotten  Sini  of  (io<l,  clad  in  onr  flesh, 
hath  made  satisfaction  for  us  to  the  justice  of  the  Internal  Father,  lie 
w  ho  believes  this,  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  (iod  ;  he  enjoys  the  uni¬ 
versal  pardon  ;  from  a  carnal,  he  becomes  a  spiritual  creature  ;  frtun  a 
child  of  wrath,  a  child  of  trrace  ;  he  lives  in  a  sweet  i)eace  of  conscience.’ 

—  Vol.  i.  p.  l.Th 

1  his  belief  like  a  literary  tendenev'  or  opinion  (adds  onr  inithor^ 
f^j)read  over  a  great  part  of  Italy.  l\)pc  Ihud  1 1 1.,  immediately 


^  Named,  I'lie  Oratory  of  Piviiic  Love. 
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on  his  accession  (1534)  made  this  Contarini  a  cardinal,  and,  at 
his  sii^p^estion,  summoned  into  the  college  likewise  other  distin¬ 
guished  men,  most  of  them  members  ot  the  spiritual  society  above 
spoken  of.  Hy  this  honorable  act,  so  different  from  the  conduct 
of  former  popes,  Paul  111.  laid  a  foundation  tor  reconciliation 
with  the  Clerman  reformers.  4  he  cardinals  commenced  a  vigorous 
war  against  all  abuses,  and  by  the  poi)e’s  command  drew  up  a 
scheme  of  church  reform.  Contarini  pressed  his  views  by  nume¬ 
rous /cssays,  written  in  a  free  and  evangelical  spirit,  and  iinally 
undertook  the  office  of  papal  legate  to  conier  with  the  Protestant 
leaders  at  Uatisbon.  'I'he  pope,  however,  did  not  dare  to  commit 
to  him  the  full  powers  which  he  wished,  and  which  the  emperor 
demanded.  I  lence,  although  the  two  parties  came  to  a  full  agree¬ 
ment  on  all  doctrinal  points,  all  proved  in  vain.  Luther  suspected 
fraud ;  the  cardinals  at  Home  violently  o]>posed  C  ontarini  s  views 
of  justifieati<»n ;  the  pope,  the  French, and  the  (iermans  themselves, 
feared  that  the  cm|)eror  would  become  absolute,  it  intestine  reli¬ 
gious  cpiarrels  among  his  people  were  extinguished,  and,  by  the 
united  result  of  these  causes,  the  conference  of  Uatisbon  broke 


iiji. 

Eleven  years  passed  before  this  same  ])ope  opened  the  council 
at  4'rent,  so  long  promised,  'fhe  proceedings  of  this  celebrated 
council  belong  to  two  separate  eras,  1545  and  l.)02.  In  the 
earlier,  they  built  up  an  entire  corpus  of  divinity,  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  lietormers,  as  to  justification  and 
all  the  kindred  topics.  Contarini  was  no  more  ;  his  successor 
Cardinal  Pole  (also  one  of  ‘  the  oratory  of  divine  love,*)  was,  how¬ 
ever,  Ids  ardent  admirer.  Yet  the  legate,  and  his  coadjutor  the 
archbishop  of  Siena,  with  other  champions  of  moderate  opinions, 
were  entirely  overpowered  at  the  council ;  and  (piitted  prematurely, 
fearing  that  their  own  faith  would  be  the  object  of  attack.  I  bus 
were  Protestant  doctrines  definitely  and  finally  rejected  from 
Uomanism,  and  conciliation  for  ever  rendered  impossible. 

The  council  did  not  effectively  resume  its  sittings  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  15(il2,  when,  with  great  effort  and  much  sin¬ 
cerity,  Pius  IV.  assembled  it  to  delibenite  on  reform;  which  was 
now  the  sole  topic.  Most  strikingly  did  their  discussions  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  Europe  to  assume  the  organization  of  inde]umdent 
national  churches.  Each  of  the  three  nations  had  its  own  com¬ 


plaints,  and  its  own  views.  The  Spaniards  contended  that  the 
episcopal  authority  was  not  a  mere  emanation  from  the  ]>apal, 
but  was  an  independent  divine  appointment.  The  Clerman  am- 
bassiulors,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  demanded  that 
the  plan  of  the  council  of  C'onstance  should  be  adopted  as  the 
basis  ot  retorm.  Ilesides,  he  claimed  the  cup  for  the  laity,  per¬ 
mission  for  the  priests  to  marry,  dispensation  from  fasting,  the 
erection  of  schools  for  the  poor,  improvement  of  the  liturgies,  of  the 
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Ccitccliisnis,  and  of  cliiirpli  niiicw.  i 
coiivoiits.  One  of  tlic  articles  ul  •' 

ox, .rosso, I :  Mt  woro  to  l.o  "  il;  ‘  \  "  tl-.s 

‘liiinself  accordin^r  to  tlie  exaniDlo  of  r\  •*^^*^^*  liiiml>le 

‘  r,-f.,rm  artootin-r  T.is  o«  ,  J'; '  *<•  « 

‘Ti.e  oounoil  .„7.st  rofi,;:  .1  .r'";"'"’  r"'V" 

‘  tl,0  oonolavo.’  ronlinan.l  „so,l  t„  s  iv  <  \1  "  'f 

‘  ,{,.0,1,  1,0, V  t-ai,  tliov  oliooso  a  o-„,„l  «'r,l,„als  aro  not 

lie  |)rossod  for  the  (iisciission  ,,7  I,;.  •  *'  *  ""  oocasioi, 

('..iso,  oanlinal  ,.f  E,l  o  J  I  !  r 
socondo,!  the  above.  Ho  further  '*^‘"1  "1  * I'rohitos, 
Vicos  sh,,„l,l  l,e  celebratod  i„  Fred,  't  ,  ‘  "“  ‘  “  I  •’’"’’''f 
l)e  int!oduc-d  at  the  mass  •  letters  ds’  i  •  /  IJ^eacliiiiir  should 

olorsy  rsiiv,.,!  tl.s  ,|o,,c<.s  of  tl.o 

assorted  that  the  autiu.rity  of  a  eouuoil  w-  *  "•’‘‘"'y 

i;"l'o.  All  three  i.atious  cor,li-,T  .  "as  su,, or, or  to  that  of  the 
lishod  order,  accordiuo-  to  wh:  .1  ^  ‘  .osisdujr  the  estal.- 

ox|,ecto','h  ^Hut  'the'h!di'u'  ‘n- f'!!'''  '"'b'l't  I'ave  boou 

those  of  the  other  three  n-,t:  w  ^  "..tvotod 

contest  for  |)o,vor.  'I'he  sitfin.rl,’ nf"t!  '•*;  r"  ""l"■'"ci|>lod 

tea  mouths,  and  the  bittcrost”  -i  •  ‘-“"..'.cl  l.niterod  o„  for 

time  for  the  soveroi<t|,s  to  son.  I  "."'*7'^^ 

for  themselves  in  their  m  i  erect  se|iarate  reforms 

‘•vor  by  the?  s..bZro  TL.  7  - 

politician  manafro.l  L  eo,,t  ’  !'■"  j:-'','''*'  .  '^’'‘1-  ‘•lover 

an,bijr|,o„s  ..  *^"1  'i7il  *^*’'*’P'^o.nisos,  and  with 

‘■l‘'r.,T  wo..hl  17  ,Wer  “““ 

beoonie  indo|)ondont  ,if  ,|,p  **  ,'  *  "y  allowed  to 

oa  the  •|•',,.'^s|,  rr7:p  of  Scots, 

^‘“i.l.  The"  tlivinos  also'  77'?  '"‘‘7  ''‘‘"''’."^“••“'oi.s  of  Catholic 

a.,d  were  readv  tn  n  *  "‘‘af'"'!  "..t  with  the  tedious  stay, 

home.  Delicate  oiu7t7  *  ’V'.y, 'I‘’«’"f,  it.  order  to  return 

interests  ,>fthehi!rl?pr  power’s '711 ‘oiniiromised  the 
— "ere  evadc'd  bv  \t^  •  ’  l*"l**^’ ^av<ltnals,ai„lsovereDi,s, 

«™ck  O.H  ">"l  >»  '""C-I.  ..f  rof,,,.:  » 

[iliiiiitiy.  'I'ky  c;inoiii  -|I  ■  '*u  ‘S  Ifiiiftli  Carrit.!  iriiiia. 

mshon.s  over  tlicM’r  ^  pope*  over  hislions,  and  of 

"as  needed  to  eheck  'dV?*^^  as  iniich  severiry  as 

at  (he  end  of  the  viifr*  *^*^‘*^*^*^‘‘^*  "fhe  proelamation 

<^onrained  a  disti  et  Cardinal  (Jnise,  and 

niacy.  ^coiTiiitiou  pope’s  ecclesiastical  supre- 

^  practical  reforms  are  thus  summed  np  by  our  author: 


i 
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‘  Tlie  faithful  wore  agaiii  subjected  to  severe  and  uncomiironuMiif; 
ehurch  disciiiliue,  and,  in  iivessiuj.'  cases,  to  the  sword  ot  excouiiiuiuica- 
ti,,,..  Seminaries  were  founded  in  whicl.  the  you..}:  c  er;:y  were  care, 
fullv  educated  in  austere  hahits,  a..d  ...  the  fear  ot  (.od  1  he  ).arisl.cs 
were  re-ulated  lu.ew,  strict  r..les  laid  .low.,  tor  the  ad..i....slratio..  ot 
the  sacrauieut  and  f..r  preachi..};,  .....1  the  co-operat.....  of  the  r.-ular 
clerov  eoverued  hv  fixed  laws.  The  dut.es  of  thc.r  otl.ce  espenally 
the  suiiervisi....  of 'the  cler}:v,  wore  stro..}:ly  i...i.ressed  upon  the  Insl.ops, 
accord!..}:  to  the  several  .U-rees  of  their  c....secrat.<....  1  l.ev  also  so- 

le...i.lv  lM.u..d  thciselves  hy  a  pec.l.ar  profess.....  of  ta.th  (which  they 
suhsenhed,  and  to  which  they  swore),  to  observe  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  to  render  entire  obedience  t.>  the  p.ipe,  A  iiu-a- 
sure,  tlie  conseipiences  of  which  were  most  important.’— \  ol.  i.  p. 

'l  l.e  council  l.a.l  laid  down  the  law ;  this  wonhl  have  heen  use¬ 
less  had  not  a  new  spirit  arisen,  wilhno:  to  apply  the  law.  he 
li.rht  which  had  heen  kindle.l  in  the  opetiii.}?  ot  tins  century,  l.a.l 
t.Ht  to  shame  the  see.ilarity  an.l  imin.rtty  <.t  the  wln.le  syst.-m, 
\Vhile  some  imhler  an.l  more  etiliohtened  spirits,  w  ill,  t  ontarini 
anil  I’.de,  sounht  to  deepen  the  jrrounds  ot  reli}rion,  anil  slieil  its 
'intlnenee  over  the  heart  first;  there  were  niany  inoie  who  ainie.l 
at  outward  improvement  without  any  retiewiti}.  of  spiritual  pnii- 
cii.les  T'he  first  overt  manifestation  ot  this  was  in  the  rise  ot 
v'lr  reliiiious  onkrs.  We  need  not  speak  in  detail  of  niinor 
attempts  to  reform  the  Camal.lolites  and  I'ranciseans;  nor  ol  the 
new  orders,  ealle.l  Theatins,  l)i  Soinasea,  Ihirtiahites— a  sort  ..t 
reiriilar  eler}ty  with  monks’ vows;  for  all  these  are  tor«rotten.  in 
eoii.parison  with  the  .lesuits,  the  new  order  founded  hy  Ignatius 

lie  was  a  noble  Spanish  knight,  at  an  early  age  disabled  by 
severe  woiiii.ls.  Having  betaken  himself  to  imaginative  ilevo- 
tional  contemplations,  his  misery  became  tinhearable,  iiii.ler  a 
sense  that  his  heart  was  still  in  the  world,  which  he  was  trying  to 
leave.  He  escaped  at  length  from  his  torment  by  learning  (as  he 
thoiight)  to  dislingiiish  between  the  good  atid  evil  spirits  which 
had  access  to  his  mind;  and  now  he  gave  himself  up  to  enthusias¬ 
tic  visions,  which  formed  the  whole  of  his  religion. 
retained  the  old  habit  of  a  soldier,  regitrding  ohdieiice  as  the  first 
t.f  ditties,  and  unswervingly  held  to  the  principle  ot  absolute  sii  >- 
mission  to  the  ])opc. 

NVo  must  only  concisely  add,  that  lie  at  length  went  to  l\oine 
with  the  yoiin^  friends  who  had  enthusiastically  hound  themsches^ 
to  liiin,  and  tliat  they  there  assumed  the  title,  The  Cowpntiji  of 
Jestift.  Several  times  they  were  molested  hy  the  charije  ot 
heresy,  hut  succeeded  in  ohtaininn:  ahsolution.  Tlie  au>tcritv  ot 
their  lives,  their  zeal  in  teachini*:,  their  attendance  on  the  sick, 
attracted  numerous  followers;  their  organization  rapidly  adyanceo, 
and  the  whole  binly  resolved,  to  elect  their  general  tor  litc ; 
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„frt,  to  vow  tliat  tl.ey  would  perform  wl.atovcr  the  p.mc  shouhl 
lay  on  tliem,  without  (Iiscusmoii,  eoiuliiiou  or  reward  » 

It  was  iiupossihle  for  the  court  of  IJome  to  deelinc  sueh  allies- 
and  m  lol.l  they  received  an  uueonditioual  estahlishiueiit.  'I'hei^ 
influenee  was  hrst  mainlested  in  the  early  siitiuos  „f  ,|,e  council 
ot  rent;  where  their  ener-V  defeated  Cardinal  Pole  and  the 
luoderate  party.  J  he  institution  soon  spread  through  Italy  and 
Spam.  1 1'OV  f?ot  rid,  to  a  fjreat  e.vtent.  of  useless  eerenmnies 
which  wasted  he  tune  o  the  monks,  and  aimed  at  masteriim  every 
department  ot  human  knowled^je.  \  ery  rapidly  they  took  into 
heir  own  hands  the  education  of  youth,  an.l  ilrot  e  out  of  the  field 
he  more  classical  am  paujan  masters.  In  half  a  frencration  they 
thus  revolutionised  the  taste  of  Italy.  .Admiration  of  classical 
architecture,  and  ot  the  beauty  of  classical  authors,  came  to  an 
end;  antnpiity  was  now  studied  as  a  matter  of  erudition,  not  of 
taste  .Society  became  stiller,  and  m  ire  exclusive;  classical  sim- 
piiitN  wasat  an  end.  Literature  became  more  decorous  and 
iiiort*  torinal,  and  originality  vani.'<lK*<l. 

In  the  year  loo],  the  Jesuits  were  invited  by  Ferdinand  to 
Wiina  and  with  wondertul  rapi.lity  extended  themselves  over 
a  t  ot  (lerinany  1  he  favor  ot  princes  introduced  them  to  the 
iiimeisities;  and  by  dilijrence,  zeal,  order,  formal  erudition,  and 
ostentatious  austerity,  they  carried  till  before  them.  W  iihout 
genius,  ori«,„ality,  nor  any  deej.  ami  in-enuous  piety,  they 

owri"''*  ‘-“"‘F'eretl  German  teachers  Jn  their 

I  he  ascetic  s|)irit  had  also  thrown  more  and  more  of  its  sup- 

:  (I  •"'•  III.)  to  erect  a  universal  tribunal  calleii  the  Impiisi- 

extin  r  I  x'r  "  Catholic  had 

ixtirpated  Moors  in  Spam.  In  I.-,I2  the  pope  .rave  way  to  their 

l„i  .itius  Loyola.  1  he  cardinals  Caralla  an.l  Toledo  were  the 
00  ..?’'"".’"'“'““*’  ‘'■‘T.F'ovee.le.l  without  delay  ami  without 
v.Tv  ;'‘.'’‘’oities  which  have  justly  earned  for  the 

'tr>  name  ot  the  In.piisition  the  deepest  hatred  of  Furope. 

5ut  tlie  ascetic  spirit  presently  reached  the  papacy  itself.  The 
hrst  p,,pe  electe,  f.,r  his  purity  of  morals,  was  the  a-e.l  .Adrian  of 

turn  of  , I, e  tide  In  1531,  Paul  III.  set  the  example  of  elcctiii.r 
.  nlni.i  s  who  had  no  recommendation  but  personal  merit.  In 
.i.j.i,  t  le  jiower  of  the  strict  party  was  remarkably  manifested  by 
II  ot  fuo  popes  ot  their  side.  I  he  former,  .Marci-llns 

('■  '.'m  '  ~3ml  day,  iind  the  most  aiislere  of  the  cardinals, 

I  i"'*'’  ‘•’^'osen  to  succeed  him.  'This  *dd  man  was,  as  we 

lave  s.ml,  a  vehement  ascetic  and  a  merciless  bij'ot;  hut  lie  had 
•I  so  iceii  reared  in  an  intense  hatred  of  the  house  of  Austria; 
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and  l)y  Ids  furious  attacks  on  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  he  did  the 
papacy  no  small  dama<(e.  Ills  successor,  Pius  I\  tlioiiirh  no 
zealot,  for  ever  put  an  end  to  the  hold  treasons  au^aiust  the 
estates  of  the  church,  in  which  the  relatives  of  a  poj)e  had  heen 
used  to  indulge  ;  for  he  executed,  without  trial,  C'ardinal  Caratta, 
nephew  of  the  late  pope,  and  five  of  his  nearest  relations, 
'riienceforward  nepotism  showed  itself  only  in  a  more  le^al  form. 
Hut  Pius  IV.,  thou<rh  himself  a  man  of  the  M  orld,  did  more  than 
his  |)redecessor  for  the  spread  of  stricter  morals,  first,  hy  forcintr 
the  Council  of  Trent  to  a  termination,  secondly,  hy  the  intiueuee 
of  liis  nephew,  Carlo  Horromeo,  a  man  of  purest  integrity  and 
simple  pietv,  who  was  ])ractically  liis  prime  minister,  and  after¬ 
wards  Archbishoj)  of  Milan,  d'his  pope  also  terminated  the  vain 
elfort  of  the  papacy  to  support  itself  oyainst  the  sovereigns,  and 
commenced  the  close  union  with  the  S|)anisli  crown,  which  each 
]>ower  found  to  he  so  ]>rofitahle.  We  see,  therefore,  why  his 
reii^n  is  the  era  at  whic’u  Protestantism  came  to  a  stand. 

11.  Now  commences  the  dreadful  reaction  in  its  full  tide  of 
power.  His  successor,  Pius  carried  the  ascetic  principle  to 
Its  hiojhest  point ;  and  exhihited  in  his  own  character  the  de|)lor- 
ahle  and  instructive  indon  of  deep  devotion,  singular  pitrity, 
humility,  and  unearthliuess,  with  fanatical  and  most  cruel  hi^otry. 
Archl)ishoprics  and  bishoprics  t^radually  fell  to  the  ascetic  party ; 
the  liupiisition  went  on  its  merciless  work  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
Carranza,  archhiNhop  of  Toledo,  who,  after  Pole,  liad  done  more 
than  any  man  to  restore  Poinanism  in  Kn<rlaud,  was  put  to  death 
for  lieterodoxy  on  the  subject  of  justification  :  the  members  of 
the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love  were  extirpated.  Speculative  philo¬ 
sophy  and  physical  science  were  punished  with  like  furious  and 
cruel  zeal.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  this  poj)e  that  Philip  11. 
endeavored  to  imj)Ose  the  Romish  faith  on  Holland  by  force  of 
arms:  he  approved  Alva’s  bloody  measures,  and  sent  him  the 
consecrated  hat  and  sword  in  token  of  his  approbation.  In  his 
papacy  the  lluii^uenots  were  utterly  defeated  in  Prance,  and  ))re- 
j)arations  were  made  for  the  treacherous  massacre  on  St.  Hartho- 
loiiiew’s  eve,  which  his  successor,  Po|>e  Clre^ory  XHI.,  sanc¬ 
tioned.  'rims  between  the  years  L5(>(i  and  1572,  the  bloody 
stru^^le  was  well  nijj^h  accomplished,  by  which  Europe  was 
divided,  as  it  were  for  ever,  into  Cat’nolic  and  Protestant  j)owers. 

In  the  year  1,5(>.3,  Pius  IV.  had  encouraged  Albert,  duke  of 
Havaria,  to  enforce  Romanism  in  his  dominions,  by  a  ^ift  of 
one  tenth  of  the  ]^roperty  of  the  clergy.  'Phenceforward,  the 
C’atholic  princes  of  (iermany  cooperated  with  the  .lesuits  with  the 
utmost  zeal ;  explaiuiuu^  away  or  violatino^  the  treatv  of  Passaii, 
and  many  of  them  imitating  the  cruelties  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
Austrian  riders  were  more  mild  and  prudent ;  yet  many  import¬ 
ant  steps  were  there  also  taken  in  the  same  direction.  Only  in 
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two  countries  had  Catholicism  met  a  direct  check:  in  Holland 
and  in  Enji^land.  The  bloody  and  atrocious  acts  which  will  ever 
stain  the  names  of  Philip  and  of  Alva,  did  not  subdue  the  brave 
Hollanders:  the  Invincible  Armada  eftected  nothinjr  against 
Knu^land.  So  ended  this  second  era. 

it  may  well  perplex  a  moralist  to  discuss  whether  Rome  was 
better  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  than  at  the  end  of  the 
tirteenth  century.  Red-handed  crime  and  bold-faced  libertinism 
were  driven  out  of  the  priestly  order  at  the  later  period.  Decorum 
ot  conduct  was  requisite  even  for  a  cardinal  or  a  pope ;  none  were 
too  hi^h  to  feel  public  opinion.  Dignity  and  seriousness  were 
universal ;  and  wickedness  paid  to  virtue  the  tribute  of  hypocrisy. 
Rut  ambition  and  avarice  were  as  active  as  ever;  dissimulation 
had  chanj^ed  its  form,  not  its  nature,  nor  its  ends ;  cruelty  miirlit 
find  its  vent  under  the  garb  of  religious  zeal  :  all  freedom  of 

impiiry,  in  philosophy  or  in  science,  was  stopt  by  the  inquisition, 

and  the  Romish  kingdoms  a|>peared  to  be  banded  for  ever  in 
imj)lacal)le  hatred  and  war  against  the  Protestant  [U)wers. 

111.  In  the  third  era.  Prance  begins  to  assume  a  new  jispect. 

The  French  court  had  recently  outdone  Alva  in  treacherous 

cruelty  to  Protestants.  Rut  the  weakness  of  Henry  III.  stirred 
u|>  the  house  of  (juise  to  usurp  the  royal  power,  under  j>retenee 
that  the  king  was  not  zealous  enough  in  the  Catholic  cause.  A 
great  league  of  malcontents  was  formed  ;  the  Spanish  armies  aiuj 
the  Jesuits  took  part  against  the  crown.  Now  it  was  that  the 
subtle  casuistry  of  the  latter  began  to  develop  itself,  and  their 
doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  assassinate  kings  w.'is  s|)read.  Iletiry 
himself  had  the  two  brothers  of  Cmise  thus  murdered ;  and 
immediately  after,  he  also  suifered  the  same  fate,  by  the  hand  of 
a  monk.  The  pope,  the  Spanish  atnbassador,  and  the  whole 
party,  were  delighted  at  the  event ;  but  it  opened  the  throne  of 
France  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant  whom  the  pope  had 
excommunicated. 

Fndless  were  the  intrigues  now  set  on  foot,  tedious  the  civil 
war.  Sutfice  it  to  say,  that  Henry  prevailed,  by  the  active  help 
ot  the  Huguenots  and  our  (^ueen  Flizabetb ;  and  issued  the 
famous  edict  of  Nantes,  for  the  protection  of  Protestants :  that  he 
won  the  hearts  of  his  Catholic  subjects,  who  zealously  acknow¬ 
ledged  him ;  that  the  pope  would  not  absolve  him,  even  when  he 
professed  Catholicism  (for  he  was  a  heretic  twice  la|)sed  !),  so  the 
Ciallican  church  received  him  without  the  pope’s  leave  ;  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  asserted  her  independence.  France  became  reconciled 
to  herself,  and  enthusiasticallv  national;  while  at  Rome,  two 
hostile  tactions,  French  and  Spanish,  were  organized. 

At  the  same  time  great  jealousy  arose  against  the  domination 
of  Spaniards  among  the  Jesuits  :  and  the  pope  made  a  Neapeditan 
ot  the  French  party,  yencral  of  the  order.  T  he  Spanish  party 
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accused  tlic  new  and  risinjj^  faction  of  heresies  akin  to  Pela- 
♦^ianisin  :  the  French  people  assailed  the  whole  order  tor  tlieir 
kini^-killin^  doctrine,  which  was  awtiilly  illustrated  in  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  Henry  IV.  'Fhe  spell  ot  their  sanctity  was  broken, 
and  it  he^an  to  he  understood  that  they  were  cratiy  j)oliticiaiis, 
unsound  moralists,  whom  the  sovereii^ns  had  cause  to  dread, 
'fhey  (piarrelled  also  with  the  liupiisition,  which  had  dared  to 
arrest  and  judji^e  one  of  their  memhers. 

Tiie  Spaniards  at  the  same  time  otfended  the  papal  court  dee|)ly, 
by  dictating  to  it  concerninji^  the  elections  ot  popes  ;  by  which  they 
threw  the  pope  into  the  arms  of  France  tor  succor.  Moreover, 
in  the  sjiije  republic  of  \  enice,  arose  tormidable  enemies  to  tlie 
court  of  Koine.  Lon^  irritation  had  been  produced  by  the  pope’s 
invasion  of  their  Italian  territorial  rights,  as  well  as  by  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  pretensions,  and  Leonardo  Donato  was  elected  doire,  the 
great  opponent  of  the  pope’s  temporal  claims.  All  \  enice  was 
laid  under  an  interdict,  but  the  \  enetians  ])ronounced  the  bull 
ijtso  facto  null  and  void,  and  none  of  the  clergy  woultl  obey  it. 
The  papacy,  which  had  seemed  to  itself  at  the  pinnacle  of  power 
and  glory,  was  aghast  to  find  itself  im])otent  against  so  small  a 
state.  It  needed  all  the  elVorts  of  France  and  Spain  united,  to 
heal  the  pride  of  the  combatants,  and  smooth  over  the  surface  of 
affairs.  Still,  the  effect  was  great  on  Europe,  especially  as  it 
gave  immense  interest  to  the  treatises  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (the 
impartial  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent),  on  the  limits  of 
ecclesiastical  and  tem|>oral  sovereignty. 

Kut,  next  to  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  event  of  this  period  was  the  permanent  viiulication  of 
Sweden  from  a  C’athtilic  yoke.  Its  king,  Sigismund  Augustus, 
having  overturiUMl  the  Protestant  rights  of  Poland,  thought  to  do 
the  same  with  eipial  ease  in  Sweden,  when  by  the  death  of  her 
king  he  became  the  heir.  II is  haughty  conduct  gave  full  warn- 
ing  of  his  intentions,  which  were  opposed  by  constitutional  and 
vigorous  methods.  At  length  he  tried  the  fortune  t>f  war  against 
liis  uncle,  Duke  C’harles,  leader  of  the  Protestants,  and  was  totally 
defeated.  Lutheranism  was  permanently  incorporated  with  the 
constitution,  and  Spain  lost  all  hope  of  getting  a  Swedish  port  to 
facilitate  her  attempts  on  England,  Holland,  or,  if  chance  so  re- 
(piired,  northern  (lermany.  This  important  revolution  was 
finished,  a.d.  IHUO. 


Still  the  Uomi>h  cause  gained  ground  in  this  era.  Poland  was 
>\on  back  to  the  old  system,  although  neither  Protestantism  nor 
the  (treek  faitli  could  be  wholly  suppressed.  In  (iermanv  aNo, 
the  1  ounter-ndormation  continued  to  work;  alwavs  by  tlie  co- 
«»peraliim  of  the  |)rinces  and  .lesuits.  Even  at  Cratz,  the  central 
)uiint  ot  the  Protestant  doctrine  and  interest,  the  Austrian  princes 
reared  under  the  Jesuits,  determinately  enforced  the  Komish 
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doctrine,  blatters  became  so  critical,  as  to  produce  a  new  Union 
of  IVotestant  princes,  when  the  Catholics  alloii^od  that  the  recess 
of  Auiifshiirijf  (which  had  expounded  the  treaty  of  Passaii)  was 
null  and  void.  riie  Romanists  dared  not  *50  forward,  but  both 
sides  prepared  for  war. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ascetic  impulse  whence  the  counter- 
reformation  had  sprunjr,  was  already  spent  in  most  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  where  it  achieved  its  work  most 
ra|>i<lly,  it  scarcely  outlived  the  career  of  those  who,  like  Philip 
11.,  had  been  youn^  in  its  commencement.  Yet  the  effects  sur¬ 
vived.  Especially  the  pure  and  sainted  life  of  Carlo  Borromeo, 
and  others  of  his  school,  as  St.  Eran<^*ois  de  Sales,  sj)read  a  new 
and  better  spirit  across  the  Alps,  and  j^ave  rise  to  a  u^rcat  internal 
rej>eueration  in  the  Erench  church  and  monasteries.  'Phe  real 
piety  and  strikino^  usefulness  of  the  new  (lallican  saints,  did  more 
mischief  to  Protestantism  in  that  country  than  the  swords  of  their 
enemies  had  effected. 

IV.  The  fourth  era  opens  with  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in 
(lermany.  In  this  period  of  dreadful  confusion,  warfare  be^an 
first  to  be  practised  on  a  larj^e  scale,  and  with  principles  of 
modern  science.  ’Phe  Lutheran  princes  ill  suj>ported  the  C'alvi- 
nistic  elector  Palatine.  Erance  and  Spain  renewed  their  alliance  ; 
the  imperial  armies  were  trium]>hant;  but  just  when  the  Pro¬ 
testants  appeared  to  be  swallowed  u|>  by  their  enemies,  an  un¬ 
expected  door  of  deliverance  was  opened.  'Phe  Spaniards  had 
severely  wounded  the  pope  in  his  Italian  interests,  and  the  j)olicy 
of  Urban  VI 11.  was  decidedly  anti- Austrian.  He  stirred  up  war 
on  the  side  of  Erance,  and  drew  off  the  Austrian  armies  to  another 
object.  The  power  of  the  Em|)eror  Ferdinami  was  already  vast ; 
sliould  he  utterly  subdue  the  Protestant  princes,  what  could  with¬ 
stand  the  house  of  Austria?  It  wjis  no  time  for  the  pope  to  be 
over  nice,  and  C  ardinal  Richelieu  had  no  C  atholic  scruples.  He 
called  in  the  able  and  victorious  (iustavus  Adolphus,  kin^  of 
Sweden,  to  assiiil  the  emperor  in  the  north  :  the  pope  was  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  whole  affair,  and  of  the  stipulations  made  with  (iustavus. 
Phe  Protestants  had  not  been  really  subdued;  they  were  ready 
rather  to  ‘restore  (iermanv'  once  more  to  her  ancient  solitude  and 
‘  barbarism.’  Italian  intrigue  pervaded  all  the  empire,  and  won 
over  the  (ierman  princes.  Amon^  other  victories  uf  diplomacy, 
they  induced  the  emperor  to  dismiss  Wallenstein,  his  overbearing 
but  victorious  j^eneral. 

Now  properly  the  war  commenced,  a.d.  1()25.  Cjustavus 
iVlulphus  for  a  time  carried  every  thinj^  before  him,  and  seemed 
likely  to  beeome  emperor  of  all  northern  (jermaiiy.  It  was 
known  that  the  pope  rejoiced  in  his  success  :  but  the  furious  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  Spaniards,  Austrians,  and  even  of  the  cardinals,  had 
no  eflect  on  the  violent  and  determined  Urban.  Gustavus  fell 
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prematurely  in  hij*  career  of  conquest,  yet  the  war  lingered  on 
with  dreadful  atrocities,  and,  Cardinal  llichclieu’s  armies  distract- 
injif  the  emperor,  neither  party  was  stronii^  enoui^h  to  end  it.  '1  he 
pope  himself  then  iinpedeil  peace,  by  inakinj^  inordinate  claims  at 
the  very  last;  stubbornly  enforeinjr  the  very  tlnnjrs  which  the 
Protestants  were  fi^htin^  to  avoid.  At  length  a  conji^ress  of  the 
powers  made  peace  in  the  very  face  of  the  papal  nuncio,  and 
against  his  protest.  So  strikinj^ly  did  the  theoretical  rights  of 
the  papacy  disable  the  pontitfs  from  retaining  influence  over  the 
Catholic  states  ! 

Meanwhile,  a  vast  effect  was  wrouj^ht  both  in  France  and  on 
all  Kurope,  i)y  the  administration  of  the  ambitious  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Ills  incessant  eftorts  were  directed  to  sup|)ress  the 
political  power  of  the  Huguenots,  and  concentrate  the  entire 
force  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  He  was  not, 
properly  speakinjr,  a  persecutor  of  the  Protestants;  for  he  tj^rantetl 
them  a  certain  toleration  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  their  last  for¬ 
tress.  After  this,  he  added  his  exertions  to  those  of  the  Knj^lish 
and  Dutch,  to  wear  out  Spain  by  war.  This  country  was  already 
half  ruined  by  mis^overnment  and  by  the  oppressive  eflects  of 
enslavement  in  mind  and  body  ;  and  continued  rapidly  to  decay. 
With  S|min  fell  all  hope  of  more  widely  extended  Komish  do¬ 
mination  in  Furope.  France  soon  showed  a  sutticiently  anti- 
papal  spirit.  Louis  XIV.  appears  to  have  loved  to  mortify  the 
court  of  Uome,  by  denying  and  curtailing  its  privileges  to  the 
utmost ;  while  he  vindicated  his  orthodoxy  by  his  cruel  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  I'rotestants. 

'riie  |)apal  |>ower  meanwhile  had  internally  decayed  just  as  had 
that  of  Spain.  Our  author  furnishes  us  with  much  new  and 
valuable  information  on  the  finances  of  the  popes  and  their  inter¬ 
nal  administration,  at  which  we  can  but  glance. 

When  Julius  II.  first  eidarged  so  greatly  the  territory  of  the 
popes,  the  estates  of  the  church  were  more  lightly  taxed  than  any 
111  Italy ;  and  the  municipal  privileges  of  cities  were  reserved  to 
them.  It  is  in  this  form,  and  not  in  provincial  parliaments,  that 
liberty  has  ever  shown  itself  in  Italy.  Hut  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  popes  contracted  a  vast  national  debt,  and  loaded  their 
people  with  oppressive  Uixation.  Tiiey  gradually  usurped  the 
rights  of  the  cities ;  and  by  trying  to  confiscate  the  estiites  of 
nobles  under  legal  pretexts,  brought  on  a  dangerous  intestine 
war  of  Umditti,  which  perhaps  has  never  since  been  perfectly 
suppressed,  b^ich  new  pone  founded  a  new  noble  family,  which 
had  to  be  provided  for ;  and  in  spite  of  after  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory,  yet  through  their  inordinate  expenses, — in  wars,  in  subsidies 
to  the  (iermans,  in  educational  and  collegiate  esUdilishments,  in 
architectural  embellishments,  in  secret  service  money,  and  in  gifts 
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of  hard  cash  to  their  own  relations, — through  such  causes  they 
became  more  and  more  impoverished. 

'riie  state  of  Italy  for  nearly  two  centuries  ])ast,  has  convinced 
every  politician  in  iMirope,  of  whatever  ecelesiastieal  sentiments, 
how  baneful  to  that  country  is  the  government  of  tiie  sovereij^n 
pontilV.  In  no  other  civilized  land  is  the  interest  of  rulers  and 
subjects  so  little  identified.  The  first  object  considered  is  not  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  nor  of  any  class;  national  interests  can 
hardly  exist;  hut  to  the  a^j^randisement  of  ‘the  church’  all 
besides  is  sacrificed  by  the  best  intentioned  of  the  popes.  In  more 
recent  days,  the  papal  revenue  from  without  has  been  peipetually 
siiflferin^  curtailment.  The  (jallican  finances  are  ^oiie  for  ever; 
from  South  America  and  from  Mexico  little  can  now  find  its  way 
to  Rome ;  Spain  and  Portugal  have  ceased  to  furnish  treasures ; 
Austria  was  always  parsimonious.  From  Italy  alone  must  now 
he  drained  whatever  the  court  of  Rome  can  tret  for  carrviiiir  on 
its  wide  schemes  of  conquest.  Such  indeed  is  the  sinj^ular  state 
of  thinj^s,  that  the  pope’s  person  and  kinir^lom  mi^;ht  be  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  expulsion  of  English  travellers  from  Rome ;  whose 
vast  expenditure  helps  the  public  revenue,  and  enriches  the  shop¬ 
keepers. 

The  end  of  this  important  drama  has  not  yet  been  seen. 
Without  presumptuous  speculation,  we  may  believe  that  Ro¬ 
manism  must  not  be  destroyed  till  a  better  order  of  things  is  fully 
prepared.  Had  the  Reformation  thoroughly  demolished  the 
papal  authority,  national  churches  would  ])robably  have  followed, 
and  we  might  have  been  farther  than  ever  from  attaining  liberty 
of  conscience.  The  pope  without,  and  the  state  within,  have 
struggled  to  wrest  from  us  the  things  which  belong  to  God;  and 
it  is  for  our  interest  that  neither  of  the  usurpers  should  triumph. 
At  this  moment  we  behold  popery  in  these  kingdoms  as  a  useful 
set  off  and  antagonist  to  its  facsimile  in  the  Anglican  church. 
Truly  they  are  akin,  yet  their  strife  is  imjilacable ;  they  must 
ever  wage  war  to  the  death.  We  take  courage  therefore  in  the 
midst  of  all  such  alarms,  and  believe  that  the  liand  of  Providence 
will  at  length  show  that  all  these  things  have  worked  together  for 
good  to  the  true  church  universal  of  tlie  living  God. 
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Art  IV.  .M^cnllon  «.v  .ereaM  v,  Scripture,  h,  opposition  to  the 
Cmmril  of  Tvrnl  ond  Mr.  Srwmnn's  lArtures.  H>  Jamk^  Hkn- 

NKTT,  VI'-  •'**•  *■  "• 

OF  the  tliree  jrrcatost  controversies  hy  which  the  visihle  CMiris- 
tian  Church  lias  heen  jijritatcd  since  apostolic  times,  it  is 
somewhat  remarkahle  that  the  one  haviinj:  .Instihcation  by  »  aith 
for  its  subject  stands  the  latest  in  historic  order,  h  irst  arose  the 
(inestion  concernimr  the  person  of  the  Son,  branchin^r  mto  the 
many  tWins  jriven  to  it  by  the  (inostic,  Arian,  Nostorian.  Knty- 
chian,  Ap<dlinarian,  and  other  errors,  filliiiir  with  discord  and 
distractions  the  eastern  and  western  empires.  I  t  was  forced,  thus 
early,  upon  the  church  by  the  wild  vaijaries  of  oriental  philosophy; 
while  at  the  siune  time  it  had  pleased  the  wisdom^  of  the  di\inc 
Author  of  inspiration  to  unfold  the  true  doctrine  in  a  form  less 
exempt  from  cavil,  because  less  detined  and  doji^matic,  than  some 
other  truths  of  holy  writ.  A  little  later,  when  the  decayinir 
vi^or  of  experimental  piety  in  the  church,  and  a  less  waketnl 
spiritual  discernment,  had  prepared  a  field  in  which  Pelau:ius 
miiiht  disseminate  his  heresies,  came  the  imjiortant  controversy 
respectin»f  the  grace  of  (iod  in  the  renovation  of  man,  with  other 
related  doctrines.  Hut,  if  we  except  the  agitation,  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  of  the  question  concerning  the  cdiservance  of  the 
.lewish  law,  which  was  settled  by  divine  authority,  the  great  sub¬ 
ject  of  justification  by  grace,  through  laith,  never  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  distinct  and  prominent  discussion  until  the  period  of 
the  Keforniation,  when  it  took  its  place  as  a  leading  and  carefully 
defined  article  in  the  creed  of  all  the  reformed  churches.  Are  we 
to  ascrihe  this  late  development  to  the  greater  palatableness  of 
the  doctrine  which  Scripture  teaches  on  this  point  to  the  pride 
and  prejudice  of  men,  than  of  those  other  trutlis  whose  early  dis¬ 
cussion  had  rent  the  C'hristian  world  in  pieces  ?  C  ertainly  not : 
but  perhaps  to  these  two  causes, — that  on  the  subject  of  gratuitous 
justification  the  inspired  Word  has  spoken  with  peculiar  doctrinal 
decisitm, — while  yet  man’s  self-righteous  mind,  ingenious  in  error, 
has  a  strange  facility  in  divorcing  the  doctrine  from  its  practical 
bearings,  so  as  that,  while  the  form  remains,  the  essential  spirit 
may  have  fled.  Hut  when  a  truth  is  dead,  it  is  within  a  step  of 
being  buried.  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  justification,  therel’ore, 
was  not  so  likely  to  receive  a  direct  denial  in  the  early  church  as 
to  vanish  by  a  gradual  obliteration.  Accordingly,  fallen  as  the 
western  chureh  was  long  before  Luther’s  day,  the  course  by 
which  this  article — articu/us  stantis  nJ  caihiiiis  icclcsifp — lost  its 
jdace  in  the  theology  of  Koine,  was  by  the  substitution  of  <>ther 
inconsistent  dogmas  and  superstitions  in  its  stead.  In  the  pope’s 
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dealinjj^s  with  tlie  p^roat  Uefonner,  liis  lea^ate  appeared  willing  to 
come  to  a  compromise  on  the  matter  of  justification,  liad  Luther 
only  promised  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  indulgences :  and  it 
is  im|)rol)ahle  that  even  the  anathemas  of  'Lrent  would  have  been 
laimcljed  against  it  liad  it  not  become  identified  with  the  proirress 
of  that  ^reat  reformin«^  movement  which  Home  bent  herself,  with 
all  her  enerji^ies,  to  su|>press. 

The  gradual  obliteration  of  which  we  speak  is  marked  with 
melancholy  evidence  in  the  history  of  successive  centuries. 
From  the  first  we  fail  to  discover  in  the  faith  of  the  early  church, 
— in  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  from  the  writin«^s  of  the  fathers 
and  the  symbols,  — that  distinct  doctrinal  prominence  of  this  ^rand 
truth  which  would  have  been  some  security  a»»[ainst  nei»;lect  and 
error,  and  would  have  formed  the  most  elfectual  barrier  against 
that  irruption  of  inontanism,  and  inonachism,  and  penitential 
sn|)orstitions,  which  so  soon  deluded  the  church.  In  the  hearts 
of  all  true  believers,  the  doctrine  dwelt,  doubtless,  in  its  vital 
enerii^y,  uniting  them  to  Christ  for  acceptance ;  and  there  is 
enouirh  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  from  C'lemens  Uomanus 
downwards,  to  furnish  us  with  a  valuable  testimony  against  the 
corrii|)t  doctrines  of  later  times.  But  we  look  to  them  in  vain 
for  the  clear  elucidation  of  the  forensic  character  of  justification 
as  exhibited  in  the  Jewish  and  apostolic  Scriptures :  that  was 
reserved  for  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  Amongst  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  terms  justification  and  sanctification 
had  come  to  be  used  convcrtibly ;  and  even  Augustine,  if  sub- 
sUmtially  rij^ht  as  to  the  doctrine  of  ^race  in  acceptance,  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  same  error  of  phraseology.  T  he  early  obtrusion 
upon  the  church  of  the  notion  of  an  ascetic  purity  as  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  Christianity,  tended,  like  all  kinds  of  will-worship,  to 
exclude  Christ  from  his  place  as  the  Alpha  and  Omc^a  in  salva¬ 
tion,  and  nourished  botli  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  that  self- 
ritrlitcous  devotion  which  men  are  always  prone  to  substitute  for 
a  dependence  by  which  pride  is  mortified.  ‘In  the  ptrspvctire 
‘  of  ancient  Christianity,’  says  the  ingenious  author  of  the  work  of 
which  the  last  two  words  (juoted  are  the  title,  ‘personal  sanctity 
‘  stood  in  front  of  the  doctrine  of  justification.’  WTiat  was  the 
consecjucnce  ?  ‘  The  sun  is  not  indeed  driven  from  the  heaven 

‘  in  such  a  system,  but  it  is  eclipsed;  and  the  Christian,  for  such  wc 
‘  must  still  call  him,  droops,  becomes  pallid,  gloomy,  superstitious, 

‘  timid,  punctilious ;  a  trembling  attendant  upon  rites,  a  j)erfunctory 
‘practitioner  of  ceremonies;  fretting,  fasting,  upbraiding  himself, 

‘  impatient  of  earth,  afraid  to  hope  for  heaven.’  But  those  false 
views  which  were  tlius  misery  to  the  sincere,  were,  in  their  next 
sUige,  prolific  in  fatal  delusions  ;  and  the  seeds  of  practical  errors, 
thickly  sown,  soon  ripened  into  maturity  amidst  the  dense  reli¬ 
gious  ignorance  of  Christendom  during  the  middle  ages. .  Pen- 
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ances,  pilirrima<^es,  macerations,  confessions,  invocations  of 
sjiints  l^riesily  absolutions,  masses,  fitstinj^,  jijifts  to  the  cluircli, 
were  the  methods  resorted  to  in  order  to  ]>urcliase  peace  with 
heaven  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  <rratiiitoiis  acceptance  to  the  guilty, 
through  the  merits  of  tlie  only  Mediator,  was  a  thinj^  fori^otten, 

W’e  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sole  cause  why  the  (loctrinc 
of  justification  was  formally  condemned  hy  Rome  lay  in  its  heinjr 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformers.  It  was  plain  enough  that  the  tenet 
itself,  when  made  prominent  and  powerful  as  a  practical  truth, 
was  death  to  the  papal  system.  It  struck  at  the  roots  both  of  its 
superstition  and  its  spiritual  despotism.  ‘  Wliile  the  all-important 
‘article  of  Justification,’  observes  Milner,  ‘is  firmly  believed  and 
‘  reverenced,  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  think  of  commuting  for 
‘  their  offences  with  heaven,  and  it  is  itself  the  surest  defence 
‘  aj^iinst  clerical  encroachments,  superstition,  idolatry,  and  hypo- 
‘  crisy.'  An  immediate  reliance  of  the  sinner  upon  the  j^race  of 
the  Saviour,  is  destruction  to  all  other  false  dependences,  and 
j)riestly  ascendency  falls  when  eccleshustical  persons  are  no  lonj^er 
regarded  as  the  immediate  dispensers  of  ^race  and  guardians  of 
the  ^ates  of  heaven.  It  is  true  we  sometimes  find  evangelical  |)iety 
stranj^ely  allied  with  lofty  notions  of  sacerdotal  power  and  the 
spirit  of  hi^h-church  tyranny.  But  the  alliance  is  an  unnatural 
one,  formed  by  the  lust  of  domination  which  inheres  so  stronjijly 
in  the  human  breast,  especially  when  that  is  fostered  by  the  cor¬ 
rupt  system  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  whole  tendency 
of  this  jrreat  principle  of  the  reformed  relii^ions  was  to  a  scriptural 
liberty  of  conscience  and  a  rational  worship ;  and,  of  course,  it 
contained  enouj^h  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  Rome  to  inveterate  anti¬ 
pathy. 

It  is  equally  hostile  to  popery  amonii^  Protestants  as  where  we 
more  expect  tosee  it ;  so  that  it  needs  excite  no  surprise  when  we  find 
those  divines  who  have  headed  the  Oxford  mov  ement,  discoverinjj^, 
in  its  progress,  their  ojiposition  to  a  cardinal  article  of  that 
‘popular  Protestantism’  ai^ainst  which  the  battle  has  been  directed 
Irom  the  first.  The  connexion  between  their  denial  of  justifica¬ 
tion  by  taith,  and  the  two  jrreat  features  of  their  theology,  trans¬ 
mitted  apostolical  power  and  mystical  sacramentiil  virtue, — is  tar 
from  bein^  an  accidental  one.  We  see  in  it  but  a  renewed  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  spirit  of  human  dependence  w’hich,  in  earlier 
times,  first  substituted  man’s  righteousness  for  Christ’s  in  the 
matter  of  acceptance,  and  then  took  refuj^e,  under  the  fears  of 
^uilt,  in  the  virtue  of  ceremonies,  and  the  mysterious  endowments 
of  human  tunctionaries  invested  with  beav'en-derived  authority. 
1  hese  minor  errors  are  symptomatic,  we  apprehend,  of  the  more 
nidicid  one,  and  react  to  increase  its  virulence.  Unfeignedly, 
therefore,  as  vve  deplore  the  existence  of  serious  inisUikes  on  the 
all-iniporUint  concern  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  any  chiss  of 
men,  w’e  confess  vve  feel  no  regret  that  the  secret  spirit  of  this 
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pernicious  school  of  religionists  should  display  itself  by  its  alli¬ 
ance  with  doctrinal  principles,  the  avowal  of  which  must  rouse  to 
a  decided  protest  all  the  sound  evangelical  piety  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  provoke  the  wholesome  animadversion  of 
other  Protestant  communities,  zealous  for  the  faith  once  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  saints.  \\  e  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
fess  any  full  or  distinct  apprehension  of  what  these  principles 
are  positively;  to  attain  wliicli,  our  readers  must  be  aware,  from 
the  extracts  from  Mr.  Xewmau  iu  our  June  number,  would  be 
no  easy  matter.  But  this  much  is  too  evident, — is  indeed 
unequivocally  avowed, — that  on  the  vital  question  of  inairs 
•  acceptance  with  God,  they  are  not  the  principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  In  the  extracts  referred  to,  which  were  as  copious  as  our 
limits  would  allow,  the  theology  of  Mr.  Newman,  which  is  that 
of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  spoke  for  itself,  with  but  little  comment 
from  us.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  introduce  our  readers  to 
a  treatise  in  reply,  which  comes  seasonably  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer  who  has  long  been  honorably  known  to  the  Christian 
public,  and  especially  the  dissenting  })ortion  of  it.  'riiose  of 
them  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject  of  justification  as 
treated  by  systematic  theologians,  will  not  ex|)ect  novelty  in  such 
a  work,  excepting  that  measure  of  it  which  almost  every  topic 
derives  from  passing  through  the  mind  of  one  who  thinks  for 
.  himself,  and  who  thinks  vigorously.  As  to  this  Dr.  Bennett  will 

not  disq>point  them.  He  discusses  the  subject  on  ground 
in  which  dissenting  divines  are  generally  at  home,  and  on  which 
all  Protestants  ought  to  be, — that  of  inspired  testimony.  \Phat 
Siiy  the  Articles  ? — is  not  the  hinge  of  the  controversy,  as  to  doc¬ 
trine,  with  any  party — although  it  ought  certainly  to  be  that  of 
another  question  which  the  conscience  of  a  Churchman  has  to 
settle  in  almost  every  religious  discussion.  That  the  consciences 
of  the  Oxford  "Practators  have  been  exercised  with  this  (piestioii 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  Mr.  Newman  now  endeavors  to 
furnish  ‘evidence  to  the  world*  that,  notwithstanding  all  sus|)i- 
cious  appearances,  the  writers  of  the  Tracts  ‘  honestly  believed 
M  ‘  that  the  doctrines  of  the  articles  and  homilies  W'cre  not  at  vari- 

‘ance'  with  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  jiarty.  The  evidence 
is  such  as  would  still  leave  impartial  persons  wondering,  not  at 
the  ingenuity  of  the  reconciling  process,  so  much  as  at  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  inventors  in  its  results — if  it  had  not  long  ceased  to 
be  subject  for  wonder  how  doctrines  the  most  diverse  from  each 
other  can  all  be  peacefidly  held  under  the  terms  of  the  thirty*nine 
articles.  This  is  a  topic,  however,  on  which  Dr.  Bennett  touches 
but  slightly,  as  having  little  to  do  with  the  great  point ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  does  not  overlook  the  testimony  borne  by  the 
Anglican  formularies  to  the  Protestant  doctrine,  in  one  of  the 
later  chapters  of  his  volume.  The  question  as  to  the  opinions  of 
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the  fathers  on  justification,  Dr.  Bennett  also  waives,  as  liavin^ 
been  treated  in  Mr.  Faber’s  recent  work  on  the  ‘  Primitive  l)oc- 
‘  trine  of  .Iiistification  ;*  as  well  as  for  an  additional  reason,  with 
which  it  ^ives  us  pleasure  to  become  aetjuainted,  that  it  is  his  inteu- 
ti(»n  to  prepare  a  volume  for  the  press  on  the  Theology  of  the  First 
Three  Centuries,  for  which  many  striking passi»»res  from  the  fathers 
that  had  been  collected  f(»r  the  present  work  are  now  in  reserve. 
Mr.  Newman  himself  appeals  to  Scripture  in  preference  to  the 
fathers.  The  field  therefore  is  common  ;  and  ‘  one  who  bows  to 
‘inspired  authority  alone,’  s<ays  our  author,  ‘  may  be  allowed  to 
‘  interpose,  and  sajs  with  an  ancient  sa^e,  ‘  I  also  will  show  my 
‘  ‘  opinion.’  ’  That  opinion,  founded  on  an  enlijjjhtened  interpre- 
Uition  of  the  holy  oracles,  he  vindicates  with  the  acuteness  in 
argument,  force  of  expression,  theological  learning,  and  mastery 
of  the  subject,  which  were  to  be  expected  from  a  theoloj^ian  of  his 
acknowhvi^ed  eminence. 

Dr.  Bennett’s  tiile-pa^c  tells  us  that  his  volume  is  aj^ainst 
‘  The  Council  of  Trent  and  Mr.  Newman’s  Lectures.’  'I'he 
doctrine  of  the  Council  on  the  point  under  review  is,  that  ‘  Justi- 
‘  fication  is  not  only  the  remission  of  sins,  but  also  sanctification, 
‘and  the  renovation  of  the  inner  man  by  a  voluntary  reception 
‘of  p^races  and  ji^ifts,  whence  a  man  from  unjust  becomes  just, 

‘  anil  from  an  enemy  a  friend,  that  he  may  be  an  heir  accordinir 
‘  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life.’  With  this  doctrine  Mr.  Newman’s 
appears  to  Dr.  Bennett  substantially  to  a^ree,  dilferinj^  merely,  if 
there  be  a  dilference,  ‘  in  the  mode  of  statement,  which  amounts 
‘  not  to  as  much  as  we  find  amont^  those  who  composed  the 
‘  C'ouncil  of  'rrent.*  The  lecturer,  on  the  contrary,  endeavors  to 
make  a  distinction  appear,  which  he  represents  to  be  this,  that 
whereas  Protestants  and  Romanists  have  separated  two  proposi¬ 
tions  from  each  other — that  justification  is  by  faith — and  that 
justification  is  by  obedience — the  Protestants  maintaining  the 
tornuT  alone,  and  the  Romanists  the  latter — he  would  unite  the 
two,  which  are  ‘  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  one  another,’  but 
may  be  ‘  held  both  at  once,  or  indifferently  either  the  one  or  the 
‘  other,  as  circumstances  may  determine.’  Now,  however  this 
st'utiinent  may  distiniriiish  him  from  such  ‘  ultra- Romanists  as 
‘  \  asipiez,  Cajetan,  and  others,*  we  cannot  discover  the  justice  of 
renresentin^  the  doctrine  ot  justification  by  obedience  alone  as 
‘the  symbol  ot  Romanism,’  when  it  was  in  fact  maintained  by  the 
Roman  scholastic  divines,  and  a»*o^ued  against  by  those  of  the 
Reformation,  that  while  faith,  considered  by  itself,  separate  from 
charity~/rV/f.\’  iiijormis — did  not  justify,  it  liad  tliis  power  when 
including  or  pertected  by  charity,  which  concurred  with  faith  to 
'i\ity  and  justity  the  sinner  before  God.  Leavinj^  this  doctrine 
Dr.  Bennetts  reprehensions  (p.  102),  we  com|)are  with  it  Mr. 
Newmans  languaj^e  respecting  faith,  when,  after  representing 
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justification  and  sanctification  as  substantially  the  same  thins:,  he 
adds,  that  ‘  faith,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  one,  contains  in  it 
*‘L()VK,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  other.’  Here  we  discover  so 
close  a  resemblance  between  the  two  doctrines  that  the  dilVerence 
becomes  impalpable,  except  that,  of  the  two,  Mr.  Newman’s  is 
more  mystically  expressed. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  two  books,  the  first  of  which 
is  entitled  ‘  The  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine,’ the  second,  ‘ 'riie 
‘  Defence  of  the  Doctrine.’  I'he  exposition  treats  of— the  scrip¬ 
tural  distinction  between  justification  and  sanctification — the  two 
parts  of  justification,  pardon,  and  a  title  to  heaven — the  mode  and 
time  of  justification — the  faith  and  the  righteousness  which  justi¬ 
fies _ the  relations  of  sanctification  and  justification — ^justification 

bv  works — the  sacraments  as  connected  with  justification,  'riie 
second  book  defends  the  doctrine — from  the  sacred  Scriptures — 
from  experience — from  Christian  consent; — and  a  concludin*^ 
chapter  contains  some  additional  illustrations,  and  enforces  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Though  these  heads  conduct  the 
writer  to  the  principal  topics  of  this  article  ot  faith,  he  very  pro¬ 
perly  maintains  the  character  ot  his  work  as  a  polemic  treatise  by 
conhnin^  himsel-t  to  those  views  of  justification  which  form  the 
vitals  of  the  controversy.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  business  to 
enter  at  lar^e  into  the  theology  ot  the  volume,  which  necessarily 
involves  matters  on  which  many,  not  unimportant,  thouji:!!  minor 
diflerences  of  sentiment  exist  anu)n<i:st  those  who  hold  in  common 
the  j):reat  truth  of  acceptance  by  faith  alone.  W  hen  a  friendly 
knight  steps  forth  courageously  to  ^ive  battle  to  the  common  foe,^ 
it  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  his  school  of  chivalry  or  his  metliodsof 
assault.  As  to  the  minor  ])oints  concerned  in  the  exposition  of 
the  doctrine.  M  e  will  say,  once  for  all,  that  M’e  should  have  more 
entirely  harmoni/.ed  with  the  res|)ected  author  had  there  been  less 
of  the  systematic  character  in  his  illustrations,  less  of  fiederal 
theology,  and  a  more  (pialified  concurrence  in  those  illustrate e 
analogies  that  have  been  traced  by  divines  between  human  iind 
divine  transactions  in  the  affair  of  condemnation  and  accpiitt^u. 
M  e  confess  our  M’ish,  that  a  theology  M’hich  has  carried  forensic 
ideas  farther  than  either  Luther  or  Calvin  did,  should  be 
mitted  to  a  free  examination  and  comparison  with  Scripture.  c 
are  not  for  renouncing  the  forensic  idea  on  the  subject  ot  imputa¬ 
tion,  M'hich  those  modern  divines  appear  virtually  to  do  who 
sider  it  to  consist  merely  in  treating/  the  party  as  sinful  or  raj  /- 
teous  to  mIioiu  sin  or  ri<^hteousness  is  im])Utcd.  1  his  mo(  e  o 
stating  the  tiling  appears  to  us  liable  to  the  charge,  on  t  ie  one 
hand,  of  including  under  the  phraseolot^y  employed  the  u  ca  o 
1au\  which  it  does  not  express,  or  on  the  other,  of  over  oo  inj^ 
that  nexus  by  which  the  Scriptures  plainly  connect  t  ic  na  nan 
with  the  persons  treated.  1  he  former  is  no  improvemtn  even 
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upon  a  too  teclinical  terminology ;  the  latter,  as  Dr.  Bennett 
observes,  would  be  an  aji^^ravation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  All  we  wish  is,  that  the  analojries  which  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  part  of  theology  should  be  judiciously  limited  ami 
properly  understood.  C'aretully  to  separate  thinji^s  troin  tii«[ures, 
and  siinple  reality  from  modes  of  illustration,  even  thouirh  these 
are  employed  in  Scripture  for  the  j>urpose  of  aiding  common 
apprehension,  would  do  much  to  reduce  the  subject  to  a  ha|)py 
simplicity,  and  to  brinj^  ])arties  to  agreement  of  opinion  who 
really  differ  more  as  to  words  than  thini^s.  We  do  love  the  (rood 
old  iheolojry :  but  for  this  reason  we  like  Calvin  on  some  |)oints 
better  than  his  successors,  and  the  evanjrelists  and  apostles  best 
of  all.  It  would  be  unjust  to  our  author  to  charjre  him  with 
bein^r  wedded  to  any  system  ;  nor  do  we  require  oiir  readers  to 
take  our  word  for  it  that  we  are  ri^rlit.  The  volume  before  us 
bears  all  the  characteristics  of  his  independent  and  vi«rorous  mind; 
and  our  readers  will  peruse  his  exposition  of  doctrine  with  the 
respect  which  it  amply  merits  at  their  hands.  Dr.  Beimett’s 
manner  is  that  of  one  who  prefers  thou<rht  to  set  forms  of  sj>eech, 
and  business  to  ceremony.  His  style  is  rapid  and  spirite<l,  and 
more  extemporaneous,  perhaps,  than  that  of  most  men  of  heavy 
metal.  lie  handles  his  subject  with  the  compass  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  theoloi^ian,  but  without  the  tediousness  of  supertluous 
elaboration  ;  and  w  here  another  nii<rht  stand  lookiiiii:  at  a  difficultv 
from  a  distance,  he  marches  stiaijijht  up  to  the  point,  and  carries 
it  coup  (U  main.  Force  and  animation  are  the  (pialities  that 
predominate;  but  we  need  not  assure  our  readers  that  Dr.  Ben¬ 
nett  treats  his  theme  with  the  seriousness  of  one  who  feels  its 
deep  importance,  and  that  he  triumphantly  establishes  the  unreal 
reformed  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  learned  Oxford  lecturer. 
We  cordially  thank  him  for  raisin^^  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
communion  to  which  he  belonjjs,  au^ainst  these  errors  ;  but  more 
tor  the  service  his  work  is  calculated  to  render  to  the  cause  of 
truth. 


A  connected  view*  of  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Newman  at  the  outset 
would  have  considerably  enhanced  the  interest  with  w'hich  we 
follow  Dr.  Bennett.  But  he  may  say,  that  to  furnish  such  a 
chart  would  have  been  no  easy  matter,  when  shadows,  clouds,  and 
darkness  rest  upon  so  many  points  of  the  outline  of  the  lecturer’s 
theolojfv.  I  nder  his  «>^uidance,  however,  the  iiupiirer  w  ill  find  the 
polar  star  constantly  in  view’, — the  cardinal  truth  which  <i^ives  con¬ 
sistency  to  Scripture,  and  is  the  element  of  harmonv  in  a  system 
protessedly  adjusted  to  it.  The  errors  of  Mr.  New’inan’s  book 
inay  be  referred  mainly  to  two  heads,  the  doctrine  of  justification 
itself,  and  sicramental  efficacy  as  connected  with  it.  As  to  the 
former  of  these  we  s;iw  that  he  labors  to  identify  justification  and 
sanctification.  His  argument  to  that  end  the  readers  of  our  extracts 
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in  June  probably  perused  with  more  of  astonisliment  than  con¬ 
viction.  We  will  refresh  their  memories  by  observin«^  that  it 
attempted  to  show,  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  justiHcation  is 
one  tiling,  and  the  thing  really  denoted  by  it  is  another:  ‘In 
‘  exact  projiriety  of  language,'  says  Mr.  Newman,  ‘  justiHcation  is 
‘  ro/zw/Zw// righteous,  wcii  makimj.  1  would  explain  myself  thus: 

‘  to  justify  means  counting  righteous,  but  includes  under  its  mean- 
‘  ing  making  righteous;  in  other  words,  the  sense  of  the  term  is 
‘  counting,  and  the  sense  of  the  thing  denoted  by  it,  is  making 
‘  righteous.*  As  we  gave  the  argument  at  full  length,  let  our 
readers  now  take  Dr.  Bennett’s  acute  and  unanswerable  exposure 
of  its  fallacy. 

‘  But  let  us  hear  how  Mr.  Newman  would  justify  his  iutroductioii 
of  another  thing  than  that  which  the  word  justify  means,  lie  says, 

‘  in  the  atistract,  it  is  a  counting  righteous ;  in  tlie  concrete,  it  is  a 
making  righteous/  How  melaiicholv  to  see  such  arts  resorted  to  liv  a 
respectalde  writer  oii  a  sidemu  subject  which  affects  man’s  eternal 
salvation  !  That  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  of  the  same  thing 
should  dilfer  in  nature,  or  iii  any  thing  else  than  the  former  being  in 
idea,  and  tlie  latter  in  existence,  or  in  esscy  as  the  schoolmen  would 
say,  was  surely  never  before  asserted  by  a  scholar. 

‘  (’reatiou,  in  the  abstract,  is  calling  something  out  of  nothing  ;  in 
the  concrete  it  is  this  something  which  now  exists  under  that  name,  or 
the  world  which  has  actually  been  called  out  of  nothing.  \’irtue  in 
the  abstract,  is  right  moral  character  ;  virtue,  in  the  concrete,  is  this 
character  in  some  virtuous  being,  who  actually  exists.  Justification, 
‘  in  the  abstract,’  then,  is  confessed  to  be  counting  righteous ;  in  tlie 
concrete,  therefore,  it  is  counting  some  person  righteous.  ’J'lie  abstract 
is  merely  the  essence,  to  which,  in  the  concrete,  is  added  existence. 
To  admit,  then,  that  the  abstract  is  the  declaration  of  righteousness, 
which  is  the  act  of  a  judge,  and  afterwards  to  afhrm  that  the  concrete 
is  a  making  righteous,  with  which  a  judge  has  nothing  to  do,  because 
it  is  the  operation  of  a  moral  ])hysician  ;  is  either  to  blunder  strangely 
ourselves,  or  sinfully  to  mislead  the  unlearned  and  unwary.  But 
which  of  these  cases  occurred,  when  iMr.  Newman’s  Lectures  were 
deli  vered,  we  ])reteud  not  to  say. 

‘  Again,  under  color  of  an  illustration,  this  false  logic  is  defended. 
‘  A  Psalmist  is  one  who  sings  psalms,’  says  Mr.  Newman,  ‘  hut  the 
Psalmist  may  be  David,  a  given  individual.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  one  thing  ;  of  the  object  another.’  Here,  without  stojiping  to 
dispute  the  pro])riety  of  the  definition  of  the  name,  ‘  Psalmist,’  as  one 
who  sings  psalms,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  rather  disputable;  who 
does  not  perceive  that  the  lecturer  changes  his  terms,  so  as  to  pnalnce 
a  sophism  ?  Is  no  difference  created  by  the  alteration  from  the  indefi¬ 
nite  to  the  definite  article  ?  Are  a  king  and  the  king  exactly  the 
same  thing  — pp.  12 — 14. 


That  Mr.  Newman  should  admit  the  forensic  sense  at  all,  and 
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at  the  same  time  employ  the  old  ar<rument,  tliat  as  to  sanctify  is 
to  make  holy,  so  to  justity  is  to  make  righteous,  is  shown  by  our 
author  to  involve  a  nalpahle  inconsisteney,  seeing  that  the  ar<»-u- 
ment,  it  it  be  good  for  any  thing,  goes  to  the  total  e.xclusioir  of 
the  forensic  sense.  Mr.  Newman,  observes  Dr.  Bennett,  ‘avoids 
‘any  explicit  declaration  of  his  exact  meaning.’  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  his  whole  meaning  comes  to  this,  that  our  sanctitieation  is 
that  thing  for  which  we  are  justified,  then  they  are  still  two 
things  perfectly  distinct,  in  every  sense,  jiopular  as  well  as  philo¬ 
sophical, — which  may  be  connccUd  but  are  not  confounded,— and 
justify  has  no  meaning  but  the  forensic  one  after  all.  But  tlien 
how  could  his  scheme  be  made  to  tally  with  the  language  of 
Scripture  and  the  Articles?  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  bona  jUe 
identiticalion  is  attempted,  or  we  are  called  to  believe,  in  a  sense 
at  ail  dillerent  from  the  preceding  one,  that  our  justification  and 
our  sanctification  are  the  same  thing,  we  encounter  all  the  dilli- 
culty  of  admitting  an  essential  absurdity;  besides  that  Mr.  New¬ 
man’s  (»wn  acknowledgments  respecting  the  forensic  sense,  and 
forgiNcness  being  a  ])art  of  justification,  are  inconsistent  with  it. 
\\  e  have  here  the  irreconcilable  contradiction  of  error,  which  is 
exposed  at  length  in  Dr.  Bennett’s  first  two  chapters. 

It  will  not  appear  wonderful  to  any  that  the  Oxford  lecturer 
should  indicate  some  jealousy  of  too’  much  light  in  theology. 
Obscurity  is  the  only  region  in  which  contradictions  can  safely 
(luell :  the  wo;/  bine  juucta  rum  discord  in  semina  rerum,  must 
shelter  111  systems  from  which  the  sun-light  of  truth  is  excluded, 
lie  dislikes  the  clearness  of  the  teaching  of  the  reformers,  which 
is  ‘greater  tlian  that  of  Scripture  and  the  creed  of  the  apostles,’ 
and  IS  a  proof  that  they  were  wrong.  It  is  possible,  alas,  that 
w  it  i  all  men  s  attempts  to  see  clearly,  they  may  be  in  the  wrong 
still ;  but  If  our  light  be  only  a  tw’ilight  obscurity,  how  can  we 
assure  ourselves  that  >/e  are  in  the  right  ?  To  ’those  in  sucli 
c.ist  It  SKins  csj>ccially  a  (iifhcult  and  hazardous  charge  to  under¬ 
take  to  teach  others:  for  who  can  tell  but  they  may  deplorably 

verity  the  proverb,  ‘If  the  blind  lead  the  blin’d,  both  shall  fall 
‘  into  the  difidi  ’  ’ 


‘‘iptcr  111  which  the  nature  of  faith  is  considered,  much 
k!o'***^  "r**^**  prove  interesting  to  our  readers  to  notice; 

\iP  r  ^r*-  *>rbid;  ami  we  only  refer  them  in  passing,  to  what 

iiur  *  5>^P<>sition  of  the  passage  in  1  .lohii  v.,  resj)ect- 

'llio  "  *tness,  w  hich  has  been  often  misunderstood, 

di^riiw  i\  '  works  is  an  able  and  instructive 

tho  and  in  the  second  book,  which  defends 

clrinti»r«i  .  ^  a  treatise,  we  have  read  with  peculiar  pleasiir 
and  ('hri  tV  wond,  in  which  the  testimony  of  Scriiitun 

^‘'P^’rience  is  adduced  with  great  force  and  lumi 


..V  .4  .  .T  . .  mv.it  tiiiu  luiin- 

a  cinciit.  I  nder  the  latter  head  Dr.  Bennett  refers 
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to  the  following  singular  passage  in  tlie  Oxford  lectures,  which  we 
must  (juotc,  as  sliowinj^  atresh  the  ciieorless  and  uncertain  aspect 
wliieh  the  scheme  of  justificatiou  by  works,  in  any  of  its  modifi¬ 
cations,  must  ever  wear  to  sinners. 

‘  It  is  often  said  of  us,  by  way  of  reproach,  that  we  leave  Dissenters 
to  the  ‘  uncovenanted  mercies  of  (Jod  nay,  in  a  sense  we  leave  our¬ 
selves  ;  there  is  not  one  of  ns  but  has  exceeded  by  trans«;ressions  its 
revealed  provisions,  and  finds  liiinself  in  consequence  thrown  n]>on 
those  infinite  resources  of  divine  love  which  are  stored  in  (’lirist,  hut 
liave  not  been  drawn  out  into  form  in  the  apjiointinents  of  the  jiospel. 
Ibnv  can  they  be  said  to  place  the  church  instead  of  Christ,  who  say 
tliat  there  is  no  other  ordained  method  on  earth  f«»rthe  absolute  pardon 
of  sin  but  baptism,  and  that  baptism  cannot  he  repeated  ?’ 

Such  is  the  j>;loomy  conclusion  of  the  compound  doctrine  of 
justification  by  sanctiheation,  as  the  jjjround,  and  bautism,  as  the 
instrument,  maintained  in  the  lectures.  ( bid’s  cornunitnl  mvrvy 
is  confined  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  avails  only  for  the 
past;  so  that  for  future  sins  there  are  no  revealed  provisions,  and 
no  security  of  pardon  but  the  ‘  infinite  resources  of  divine  love,’ 
which,  as  they  confessedly  do  not  avail  for  all  sinners,  are  limited 
in  their  actual  exercise,  so  that  each  sinner  is  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  they  reach  to  him  !  From  many  ehxjuent  and  strikinjjf 
comments  by  Dr.  Bennett  on  this  passa<»;e  and  its  doctrine,  we 
transcribe  the  followin<>f. 

‘  fhey  can  have  no  jny  from  flie  <j:os])el  who  confess  that  they  *  have 
by  transgression  exceeded  its  revealed  provisions.’  The  gospel  is, 
therefore,  no  good  news  to  tluan.  Ilow  van  this  !)e  tlie  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy?  Wv  may  he  told  that  we  must  take  (tod’s  favors  as  he 
may  jilease  to  grant  them,  and  if  he  has  chosen  to  give  ns,  in  the 
redemption  of  (’hrist,  no  more  than  a  way  to  become  righteous  in  our¬ 
selves,  with  a  chance  of  final  acceptance,  this  is  better  than  notliing, 
which  is  all  we  have  without  (’hrist,  and  for  this  we  should  he  thank¬ 
ful.  Jbit  the  very  (piestion  in  dispute  is,  whether  (n)d  has  done  no 
more  for  ns;  and  we  contend  that  the  name  given  to  (’hristianity  proves 
the  contrary.  For  that  we  never  can  be  made  glad  by  such  a  gospel 
they  who  adopt  it  show.  Pride  and  conceit  could  scarcely  make  it  good 
news  to  ns,  while  the  Scrijitnres  prove  that  the  chief  of  sinners,  who 
has  no  ctmfidence  in  himself,  is  made  joyful  by  the  testimony  concern¬ 
ing  C’hristj  the  moment  it  is  believed. 

‘  Hilt  our  opponents  ask  ns,  Is  not  the  scripture  full  of  commands 
and  exhortations  to  duty,  and  to  ‘  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling?’  We  grant  it,  but  deny  that  any  thing  said  in  the  gospel 
can  he  intended  to  contradict  its  very  name.  Paul  says,  Men  bring 
yon  ‘  another  gospel,  which  is  not  another,’ because  it  is  not  good  news, 
hut  they  would  pervert  the  gospel  of  (’hrist,  the  only  joyous  tidings. 

‘  If  they  could  jiroclaim  another  gosjiel,  or  anutlier  Jesus,  you  might 
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bear  with  them.  But  if  I,  or  an  anj^el  from  heaven,  preach  anything 
hut  wfiat  you  liave  believed,  let  him  be  accursed.’ 

‘  What  a  cunlrast  is  the  system  of  Borne  to  that  of  Christians,  who, 
having  received  the  testimony  concerning  eternal  life,  were  tnll  of 
heaven,  *  eating  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  having 
favour  with  (lod,  and  all  the  pe«>ple,  while  the  Lord  added  to  them 
daily  such  as  were  sav,?d.’  Ibit  the  monkish  saints  of  Borne  lo(»k  as  if 
they  had  issiied  from  the  tombs,  and  no  one  would  suspect  that  the 
order  of  La  Trappe  had  ever  heard  of  glad  tidings.  \  et  this  is  the 
genius  of  the  religion  which  ])retended  Protestants  would  j)ersiiade  ns 
tit  substitute  for  salvation  hy  grace.  They  have  caught  the  atmos])here 
of  the  catacombs,  and  would  fain  lead  us  there.  Having,  by  their  own 
confession,  no  authorised  hope,  they  would  rob  us  of  ours.  Lre  we 
consent,  they  must  ‘  show  ns  a  more  excellent  way.* 

*  riie  genius  of  their  religion  is  awful.  At  the  shade  of  a  cathedral, 
the  mere  echo  of  the  word  church,  these  writers  draw  their  cowls  over 
their  brows ;  and  ])nt  off  their  sandals,  afraid  to  tread  on  holy  ground. 
A  hint,  a  surmise,  a  possibility  that  Timothy  was,  as  a  ])riest,  intrusted 
with  some  secret  deposit,  tills  their  imagination  with  visions  of  j)urgj- 
tt»ry.  and  all  the  terrors  of  the  shades.  Awe-stricken  they  renounce  all 
ln)pe  from  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  Hy  to  *  unfathomable  depths'  of 
secreted  possible  mercy  in  unknown  worlds.  Their  church  is  a  cry])t, 
their  music  is  a  funeral  dirge,  their  psalm  the  jniserere  melt  their  cross 
is  made  of  cross  hones,  their  surplice  is  a  shroud,  their  altar  a  ttunh, 
their  hope  despair,  and  their  faitli  that  of  devils,  who  believe  and  trem¬ 
ble.  But,  glory  to  sovereign  grace,  we  joy  in  God,  through  our  Lord 
.lesus  (’hrist,  hv  whom  we  have  now  received  the  reconciliation.' 

— pp.  24S— 240. 


In  our  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  sacraments,  we  shall  be 
l>riet.  Mr.  Newman  ditfers  as  to  these  from  the  Church  of  Boino 
cliierty  in  reference  to  their  numher;  and  even  on  that  point  the 
dilTerence  is  only  this,  that  while  Rome  says  there  are  seven,  Mr. 
Newman  does  not  determine  how  inany?  l>nt  that  two  have  been 
specially  appointed  by  .lesns  Christ.  If  baptism  be  the  only 
means  on  earth  l)y  which  men  mav  (d)tain  the  ‘absolute  pardon  of 
sins,’  we  do  not  see  that  the  Church  of  Kngland  has  any  advantage 
over  that  ot  Borne  in  wanting  extreme  unction,  but  the  contrary. 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  described  hy  Mr.  Newman  as 
‘justifying  rites,’  ‘  generally  necessjirv  to  salvation,’  ‘  instruments 
‘  ot  commimicating  the  atonement.’  The  relation  which  they  hear 
to  faith,  in  justification,  is  that  they  are  the  primary  and  immediate 
instruments,  laith  the  secondary  and  subordinate ;  «ind  ‘  faith  being 
the  aj>pointed  representative  ot  baptism,  derives  its  authority  and 
virtue  trom  that  which  it  represents;  ‘it  is  justifying  because  ot 
baptism.’ 

In  his  chapter  on  the  sacraments.  Dr.  Bennett  goes  to  the  root 
of  that  erroneous  method  ot  interpreting  Scri])ture,  by  which  the 
dogma  ot  Siicnunental  virtue  is  supported,  lie  shows,  that,  as 
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there  is  in  scripture  a  style  of  lan^ua^^e  appropriate  to  parables, 
so  there  is  a  style  peculiar  to  symbolical  ordinances,  or  sacramt  nts, 
as  they  have  been  termed  from  the  Latin  ;  and  that  to  apply  to 
it  the  rules  of  unfij^urative  speech  would  involve  the  grossest  mis- 
iuterpretiitions.  The  fact  that  so  plain  a  principle  should  have 
been  overlooked  in  its  application  to  the  sacraments  rather  than 
the  parables  of  Scripture,  is  partly  explained  by  the  consideration, 
that  parables  had  only  to  be  wm/cr.s7oo</,— ordinances  had  to  be 
administered  by  an  order  of  functionaries  in  the  church,  with  whose 
spiritual  power  the  ideas  entertained  concernimr  the  said  ordi¬ 
nances  were  found  to  have  a  very  close  connexion.  But  we  must 
connect  witli  this  other  circumstances,  in  explanation  ol  the  origin 
of  these  errors — the  false  and  puerile  principles  of  biblical  interpre¬ 
tation  which  directed  even  the  early  fathers  ot  the  church  ;  and 
still  more  the  strani>;e  commixture  of  notions,  judaical,  oriental, 
and  pai^an,  philosophical  and  mythological,  which  incorporated 
itself  wTth  primitive  Christianity,  and  j^rievously  chanired  its  spirit 
and  its  institutions.  So  undeniable  is  the  tact  as  to  render  it, 
prima  facie,  far  more  easy  to  account  for  the  of  any  error 

in  the  early  centuries  ot  the  C  hristian  era  than  at  any  pi'riod  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  dark  a^ijes,  even  though  the  particular  tacts  should 
not  be  capable  of  bein<ij  ascertained  with  historic  authenticity. 
The  rise  of  the  sacramental  superstitions  is  thus  sketched  by  Dr. 
Bennett ;  and  with  the  passaj^’C  we  must  conclude  our  extracts. 

‘  The  Kleiisiniaii  mysteries  had  tilled  the  minds  of  ])a‘jaiis  with  awful 
notions  of  the  power  of  mystic  rites.  Ablutions,  and  feasts  of  the 
p>ds,  had  been  supposed  to  jiive  men  a  new  existence,  and  to  introduce 
them  into  communion  with  the  immortals.  The  ])hilt)sophers,  who  had 
run  the  round  of  sects,  and  been  initiated  into  all  mysteries,  and  still 
remained  unsatisfied,  saw  that  ('hristianity  had  evidence  while  p.ij'.misni 
liad  none,  and  (uvned  tlieir  convictitui,  as  idolaters  now  do  by  means  of 
our  missionaries,  who  sometimes  see  plainly  that  these  are  the  semi- 
converts  (»f  reason,  destitute  of  the  <irace  of  (Jod.  Hut  a  ]>hih)sopher 
was  too  often  caujxht  at,  as  a  valuable  proselyte,  who  couhl^  defend  t  ic 
faith  a<iainst  a  Porphyry  or  a  Celsus.  hile  yet  no  (  hristians  at 
heart,  or  if  Christians,  but  half-learned  in  the  school  of  C’hrist,  and  not 
half  unlearned  in  the  mysteries  of  pajian  ])hilosophy,  men  were  mac  e 
teachers  w'ho  ‘vet  needed  to  be  taught  what  were  the  first  prmcijdts 
of  the  oracles  of  Cod/  To  such  orators  the  mysteries,  the  mysteries, 
were  the  grand  attraction.  Hites,  more  mystical  and  more  divine  t  laii 
those  of  Ceres,  flattered  their  pride,  and  inflamed  their  imagination  ; 
and  thus  the  ‘  tremendous  mystery  ’  w’as  the  ])hrase  for  the  li<»n  s  sup- 
]»er,  which  w'as  therefore  to  be  hidden  from  the  uninitiated.  <  i 
fanum  vulgus  et  arceo,*  was  (piite  jihilosophical,  and  therefore  must  it 
made  evangelical  language.  The  C’hristian  mysteries  must  s.ne  am 
sanctify,  because  the  heathen  mysteries  claimed  that  j>o"ir,  am  i 
would  be  profane  to  suppose  the  new’  rites  were  of  inferior  t  icacy 
the  old. 
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\\  lion  JtiHaii,  who  had  received  the  tiiftciirjt 
baptism,  he  is  sai.l  to  liave  laid  recourse  to  aiiothJr  „ 
m-rate  him  ;  tlait.  born  a,-ai„  into  a  new  hea  ^  'l' 

son  of  the  {rods.  Had  not  his  uncles  familv  been  evli  V'','"  “  =‘ 

liJUl*  occupifd  a  pulpit  with  tin*  suiu*  siinor^fii;  •  "’<nil(l 

dnlmn  instea.1  ot  dnlian  the  a], ..state.  Apostate  !  he  ha,  •,  T 
(  hrjstannty  when  a  perseentinsr  emperor  as  who,  •  l  real 

I  lius,  l>y  prt‘ttMi(lt*(l  converts  to  (’hristi  iiiitv  ‘  i 
verted  to  pafranism,  and  the  sions  of  Christi  iii 'm  .  ‘•'"i- 

the  things  si};nilied,  or  these  Here  suppose,!  t,>  he  so''i,'l"" , • 

wicramenls  that  . . rdinary  iniml  e,.nl,l  make  the  necesvirv^'r 

Nor  were  there  many  who  snspecte,!  the  error  into  ivhich  tlnw  rni'!!!' 

It  needs  not  he  diso^ui^iied  that  flm  tn 
<  )xf„r,l  has  awakene,!  n„  small  me:,s«re  ofanxi'elv  f''‘','r'- 
«>j  truth  in  tlie  friemls  of  evanjeelical  reli.rh.n  \ 
l.stahlisliinent  and  out  of  it  and  in  tlnr  *  "Jthin  the 

gliean  b,„ly  eeelesiastie  d  i„-,v  I-  7  »  Jfiveii  to  the  .\n- 

...... I,  ‘ur,;;'!:: . , 's  i,™  ’■  »;'>  '.<■ 

what  results  it  shall  issue-are  ones  i  n  s  •  1  ^  u'<l.  aiul  in 

tore  confidently  to  answer  M'i  s,.e  n,.tl '  ‘  I""*’'"-'- 

our  alarms_we  incline  to  the  , minion  th  t  tT“  '"'‘T"* 
cannot  be  far  ,listant,  if  it  ha  e  w  I  7  '"‘'''t 

'-»tb  tjeneral  an,l  special  UnnulsV'  .  There  are 

any  deej)  or  jr^neral  sympatliv  in  ihn  n  *  i  ^  to  eoinniand 

Thm  they  si:,m|,l  ll!  v^n  t  7  7**  l'‘'"l>lc  of  this 

lastic  as  the  Kn<r|ish  eler.rv  i  -  ,  t'  1,*'^"^''^*  *"  a  li,i,lvso  scho- 

n  lice:;':::'-";  . . .  ■».  «”'i 

rence  ,d'  the  system  will,  that  resi  .  conenr- 

-I-icb.  as  a  .n7asnre  ..f  eed;77,t  7^  times, 

clerfry  by  their  tears.  But  for  a  n aii  ,  "  '*1"*"  the 

-enlar,  their  tastes  l.rtlm  :  h’  -J’  - 

too  antnpiated  ami  monastic-  an,*l  n  v  ’"  •  “'f 

tnvstieal  theidooy  „r  niorbid'  pietism  t,!*  ‘’‘“‘"f"  «ftempte,l  to 

';l'•n1ons,  or  a  confidin.r  yenerat  ,,  f  7 

nil  sympathy  , (Illy  of  reli<ri,„d7ts  f”  l*f'‘’t*.t'*-  B  can  train  the 

‘;:;>»c«l  one.  •  it  is  too  solmnn  d  c7.‘‘‘;'^‘""  "'ft  » 

<  liferent,  too  hcreft  of  hope  to  he  roKt  lor  the  in- 

about  salvation,  i,,,,  refine,!  fir  the  11  r.-'!'  f'dy  tinxioiis 

solul  clanns  to  eommeml  itself  to  th  5'"'  '•^''"’tnte  of 

‘aith  has  heen  ,les,r,  .  H'c  principle  of 

. . . . . . 
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Tlie  leaders  have  endeavored  to  ti.  •  „  . 

oii  irroiinds  distinet  from  existimr  a||ia„ 

and  eivil  froveriiments.  But  it  iiTevideiir  tl  T  ^'1‘iireli 

tieal  nation,  every-  movement,  even  reli.ri.H,  I'l'  ‘  l”’*'- 

eoinpose  it,  heeomes  politieal.  h  is  eyddem  7  "’1  '""'7''^ 

marked  alliance  hetween  the  st)irif  of  P  -  d‘at  there  is  a 

ofa  certain  party  in  tlic  Suite  -linl  tl  t  ‘"•'I  die  principles 

increasimr?  The  reverse  "f'ate?  Is  it 

thehifrh  chnreh  political  party  the*'l|ii,.  |  "  '''"«>"'»it«>re  of 

chnreh  relifrion  must  idtiinatelv’nartiein  ite  • 
system  of  speculative  opinionssooiier  into  iie.r’lo  ["■"'Is'’*  « 

their  exclusion  from  influence  noon  tl.o  ,'’‘7 dmn 
Nor  can  yve  suppose  that  thc^;""  7*  o*' society, 

jrreat  evan^rel,\.al  principles  of  the  l/f*  ^  ^ 

tlio  advance  of  any  |.a  ,y  y,-  "h  t  i  "''''7''’  7." 
appeals  ,0  the  opifii',,  ,?f  n'hVilms  ,7,7  ‘^'“"-.nan 

hi' or  of  Ins  floctrine  of  justification  ]\\  i  ***^'S’ as  in 

private  notions  of  men  as  to  tli .  !  "  .‘■"‘‘'er  may  he  the 

''‘•“''"id.  hy  the  7|ini.7t7  77^  d.ey  shall  he 

riifhteons  as  these  too  often’ -ire  theT’"'^  ""^‘'■'l'“*'■ally  self- 
of  truth  and  honesty  to  anolv'  ’.Ilff  '  7  hy  a  sense 

Jmients  assnmin^r  the  torn  if -I'th  07*  '  T'  *'  *" 

'•ninolit  into  c,,mpi7i  01  7  ri  *  ‘‘•oe'l,  ami  in  that  form 

d;e  formularies  of'7dinrcr  Mr  77"'  "'7''’^  ‘^‘•"P'-re,  ami 

n>/o  his  doctrines  yvith  Scripture  •ir^Zi'r''  "  /"'‘‘"'I’f"  ‘o  harnio- 
to  he  rejrarded  yyith  reiiiect  l,v  *! '  jorffd,  and  even  jinerile, 

ot  the  eominnnity.  Xor  is  iMo  ii  ”7  **  .‘‘"""""ii  sense 

velopment  of  doctrines  direcllv  •it’  ‘'‘o  I'«‘sent  de- 

""" 

d'o  cler^ry  the  c7n7r!)f  of 

'■••'■e  not  yet  do  le  7  ""T"’"  7''."""''’^*  “‘oy 

of  the  Oxford  par  v  « • '  1  1  7'' ^‘‘''«'on,  in  thepro^rr,4 

a  fovv  of  t  'o  e^vh|,  Z  7  '7  «l7ions-indiI.ate"l  hy 
‘Protestantism.'  7l  e  e, Use  i  ""!  “'l  ii"^  doctrines  of  ‘popular 
rvadiness  to  concur  7..  h  Ii  7  .'>0  found  in  'their 

which  the  Church  of  Kn  ■ for  exclusive  apostolicity  hy 

'i'-oral  opinions  |l'.r  .f'"'*’''''  “>  «'‘'>n  the  course  .7 

‘'flnalitv  ainomr’  al|‘  parties"-  '“"ards  rolnrions  liberty  and 

the  alliance  mi!^lirs-.f  a  ”  ’  ‘"'1  l*‘‘'  *'aps  they  knoyv  not  hoyv  far 
"its  not  so  pure  -is*  tlr^^  ^  of  them  wiio.se  spirituality 

''ere  not  so  fixed  ml  or  whose  religious  sentiments 

f  ght  perhaps  be  ready  for  a  transference  of 
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their  attacliments,  iiiulcr  cover  of  that  resemblance  which  the  two 
parties  now  l»ear  to  each  other,  in  the  external  hal>its  of  serious 
piety.  Hut  surely  it  may  be  expected  even  of  such  that  they  will 
stiy,  *  thus  far  have  we  come,  but  no  further,*  when  called  to  aban¬ 
don  truth  which  ])robably  commends  itself  to  their  own  con¬ 
sciences,  while  it  never  will  cease  to  commend  its  preachers  to 
the  people.  Hut  the  truly  })ious  and  devoted  cannot  proceed  to 
^Ir.  Newman’s  conclusions.  The  ^lilners,  the  Newtons,  the 
Cecils,  the  Scotts  of  the  present  day,  cannot  abandon  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  And  will  they  temporise,  or  coun¬ 
tenance  by  silence,  this  attack  upon  the  purity  of  ‘^ospel  truth,  and 
the  dearest  interests  of  their  church  ?  W’e  trust  they  will  not. 
W’e  will  hope  to  see  them,  more  jj^enerally  than  has  yet  been  the 
case,  bearinjr  public  testimony  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  the  ^reat  foundation  of  human  hopes.  They  will 
make  the  real  division  that  exists  between  themselves  and  the 
Oxford  party  more  conspicuous  to  the  public  view,  'i'hey  will 
labour  from  the  |>ress  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit.  They  will  inform 
the  IVotestant  laity  of  the  established  communion,  ainom^ 
which  their  streni^th  lies,  in  the  extent  of  their  principles  and  tlie 
grounds  on  which  they  are  based.  They  will  not  refrain  themselves 
from  declaring  their  o))inion  where  their  voice  can  best  be  heard ; 
ami  will  not  leave  a  deliverance  to  arise  from  another  (piarter 
which  ou^ht  certainly  to  come  from  themselves. 


Art.  y.  First  and  St'cnnd  Ixeports  of  the  Sidect  Committee  on  lutil- 

fratfs.  Ordered  bv  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  August, 

um, 

171b  rV  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  that  gig^antic  minister 
-*■  of  man,  steam,  has  been  yoked  to  his  car,  ami  compelled  to 
ciirry  him  by  sea  and  land  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty  which 
almost  realize  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  wonderful  carpet  in 
the  Arabian  tale.  Oidy  five  ami  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
the  first  locomotive  engine  ever  employed  for  transport  was  sent 
on  its  eventful  course  at  the  railroad  in  Merthyr  Tydvil.  ‘On 
‘the  occasion  of  its  first  trial,  in  180 1,*  says  Dr.  Lardner,*  ‘it 
‘  drew  after  it  as  many  carriages  as  contained  ten  tons  of  iron,  a 
‘distance  of  nine  miles, — which  stage  it  performed  without  any 
‘  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  travelled  at  the  rate  of  Jive  milts  an 
‘  hour  !*  Such  is  the  infancy  of  art,  and  such  the  gradual  manner 


The  Steam  Engine  Explained,  p.  ir>8. 
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in  which  it  pleases  Providence  that  the  hit^hest  triumphs  of 
human  intellio^once  shall  be  achieved.  One  generation  toils,  and 
another  ‘  enters  into  their  labors/ —  one  man  lays  down  laws,* 
and  his  successors  a|)ply  or  modify  them:  a  Laplace  and  a  Uer- 
schel  start  where  a  Newton  stops.  ‘  Ltfects  are  now  witnessed,’ 
adds  the  learned  historian  of  the  Steam  Engine,*  ‘which  had  they 
‘  been  narrated  a  few  years  since,  could  only  have  been  admitted 
‘into  the  pa^es  of  liction  or  volumes  of  romance.  Who  could 
‘have  credited  the  possibility  of  a  ponderous  engine  of  iron,  loaded 
‘  with  several  hundred  passen«;ers,  in  a  train  of  carriages  of  cor- 
‘  respondinji^  mai^nitude,  and  a  lar«j^e  (piantity  of  water  and  coal, 
‘  Uikin^  tlijj^ht  from  Manchester  and  arrivini^  at  Liverpool,  a  dis- 
‘  tance  of  above  thirty  miles,  in  little  more  than  an  hour  ?’  W  ho, 
indeed !  And  yet  now,  throuo^hout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  are  these  ‘ponderous  engines’  so  loaded,  daily  perform- 
ini^  their  marvellous  work.  \V  ell  mi^ht  the  greatest  of  living 
orators  feel  himself  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  stu¬ 


pendous  effort  of  skill  and  labor  as  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Railway  ;  and  in  the  «;raphic  picture  which  he  drew’  of  it,  ^ivc 


utterance  to  his  admiration,  and  the  reflections  forced  upon  his 
mind,  in  a  passaji^e  of  elocpienee  not  surpassed  in  his  j^reatest 
moments.  ‘  W  hen  I  saw  the  difficulties  of  space  and  time  as  it 
‘  were  overcome, — when  I  beheld  a  kind  of  miracle  exhibited 
‘before  my  astonislied  eyes, — when  1  surveyed  mosses  pierce<l 
‘through  on  which  it  was  before  hardly  possible  for  man  or  beast 
‘  to  plant  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  now  covered  with  a  rojid  and 
‘  bearino^  heavy  wau^ons,  laden  not  only  with  innumerable  pas- 
‘  sen;rers.  but  with  merchandise  of  the  largest  bulk  and  heaviest 
‘  wei<i^ht, — when  I  saw"  valleys  made  ])ractieable  by  the  bri(l«»;es 
‘of  ample  height  and  length  which  spanned  them, — saw  the 
‘steam  railway  traversinjr  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a  distance 
‘of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  perpendicular  heijji^ht, — saw  the  rocks 
‘  excavated,  and  the  ^ij^antic  |>owa‘r  of  man  penetrating  through 
‘miles  of  the  solid  mass,  and  ^aininj^  a  <i;reat,  a  laslini^, an  almost 
‘  perennial  conquest  over  the  powers  of  nature  by  his  skill  and 
‘  his  industry, — w  hen  I  contemplated  all  this,  was  it  possible  for 
‘  me  to  avoid  the  reflections  w  hich  crowded  into  my  mind, — not  in 
‘  praise  of  man’s  ji^reat  deeds, — not  in  admiration  of  the  genius 
‘  and  perseverance  which  he  had  displayed,  or  even  of  the  cour- 
‘a<)^e  which  he  had  shown  in  settin<r  himself  ajjainst  the  obstacles 
‘  that  matter  had  ojiposed  to  his  course,  —  no,  but  the  melancholy 
‘reflection  that  whilst  all  these  prodijJ^ious  efforts  of  the  human 
‘  race,  so  fruitful  of  i)raise,  but  so  much  more  fruitful  in  lasting 


‘  blessinijs  to  mankind,  and  which  never  could  have  forced  a  tear 
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‘  from  any  eye,  but  for  that  unhappy  casualty  whicli  deprived  me 
‘  of  a  friend  and  you  of  a  representative,  a  cause  of  mournin<r 
‘  which  there  he^an  and  there  ended  ;  wlien  I  reflected  that  this 
‘peaceful,  and  guiltless,  and  useful  triumph  of  tlie  elements  and 
‘over  nature  herself,  had  cost  a  million  only  of  money,  whilst 
‘  1500  millions  had  l»eeii  s(piandered  on  cruelty  and  crime,— in 
‘  naturalizing  barbarism  over  the  world, — shroudin<^  the  nations 
‘  in  darkness, — making  bloodshed  tint^e  the  earth  of  every  coun- 
‘  try  under  the  sun, — in  one  horrid  and  comprehensive  word, 

‘  scpiandered  on  War, — the  i^reatest  curse  of  the  human  race,  and 
‘  the  greatest  crime,  l)ecause  it  involves  every  other  crime  within 
‘  its  execrable  name  !** 

'riie  career  of  war  is  happily,  at  least  for  years,  arrested  ;  and 
the  bloodless,  but  endurinj]^  and  beneficial  eoiupiests  of  peace  are 
bein^  achieved  throu«i;hout  Kurope  with  an  energy,  skill,  and 
application  of  physical  resources  and  intellectual  power  unknown 
in  any  previous  era  of  the  annals  of  mankind.  Our  own  country 
holds  her  hi^h  pre-eminence,  and  exercises  her  ancient  |)rero^a- 
tive  of  teachin*^  the  nations  how  to  live,  not  oidy  in  her  matchless 
maritime  and  manufacturinuj  skill,  but  in  her  wonderful  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  all-important  art  of  communication.  From  her 
ports  a  traveller  may  with  unerrintr  celerity  in  a  few  days  reach 
St.  Fetersburu^h  and  New  York — the  capitals  of  flourishing  re¬ 
gions,  where,  two  centuries  aj^o,  civilized  man  had  not  planted  his 
foot.  'I'he  celebrated  line  of  the  Koman  poet  — Ikitannos  toto 
orbe  divisos — has  not  only  ceased  to  be  true  —  but  has  become 
exactly  the  ret'crse  of  truth— so  that  there  can  be  no  ha|)pier 
description  of  the  nation  he  thus  pictured  as  on  the  very  con¬ 
fines  of  civilization,  than  that  they  are  united  with  all  the  world. 
And  in  their  own  sea-j^^irt  realm,  before  a  few  years  shall  expire, 
a  line  of  rapid  communication  will  connect  all  the  ^reat  towns  of 
Britain.  Already  the  main  roads  are  cither  opened  or  are  bein^ 
vigorously  prosecuted. 

In  order,  however,  to  encourage  the  carry in«^  on  of  such 
undertaking's,  it  was  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  invest 
private  companies  with  ^reat  and  unusual  powers.  Fractically 
they  have  obtained  the  monopoly  of  conveyance  between  the 
termini  ot  their  respective  lines.  And  called  upon  to  legislate 
for  such  a  new  and  utterly  unprecedented  state  of  things,  parlia¬ 
ment  was^  as  it  were  surprised,  and  ley^islated  in  haste  and  ij^no- 
nmee.  Experience,  the  ^reat  ^uide  of  human  afl’airs,  was  want- 
iiiij, — -and  a  lapse  of  a  few  years  was  recpiired  to  present  ade(piatc 
materials  tor  siife  and  judicious  enactments.  The  House  of 
Commons,  however,  duriiiir  last  session,  ihou<rht  that  the  time 


*  Lord  Hrougliam’s  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  i>. 
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ripe  for  investigation  into  the  subject,  and  according^ly  in 
April,  1839,  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  ‘inquire  into  tlie 
‘state  of  Communication  by  Railways,  and  to  report  their  obser¬ 
vations  thereon.*  The  committee  sat  many  days,  and  collected 
a  vast  mass  of  highly  important  evidence,  well  worthy  the  perusal 
of  all  }>ractically  interested  in  the  subject.  It  contained  men  of 
the  most  opposite  ])olitical  opinions,  and  consisted  of  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Lord  Granville 
Somerset,  Mr.  Thornley,  Lord  Viscount  Sandon,  Mr.  Lock,  Mr. 
Freshfield,  Sir  John  Guest,  Lord  SUmley,  Mr.  Greene,  Sir 
Harry  Verney,  Mr.  Rin«^ham  Rarinjr,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  Seymour.  In  their  able  report  they  abstiiin  from  makinj^ 
decisive  recommendations  upon  many  questions, — but  they  sub¬ 
mit  several  suji^ji^estions  of  ^reat  importance  for  further  considera¬ 
tion,  and  others  for  adoj)tion  in  the  ensuing  session.  As  few 
subjects  are  of  higher  practical  interest  than  those  which  relate  to 
railways,  retrarded  either  mechanically,  commercially, or  socially; 
and  as  we  feel  that  publications  such  as  that  which  we  have  the 
honor  to  conduct  are  most  eflicient  instruments  for  dilTusin«r  far 
and  wide  the  stores  of  information  collected  in  the  valuable  but 
cumbrous  volumes  of  Parliament,  we  ])ropose  to  submit  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  the  pro])ositions  suggested  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

They  begin  by  stating  that 

‘They  cannot  better  execute  the  task  entrusted  to  them,  than  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  parliament,  of  (he  public  at  large,  and  of  the 
railway  proprietors  themselves,  to  a  careful  review  of  the  difficulties 
that  must  arise  from  an  extended  communication  througliout  the 
country,  sidely  maintained  by  companies  acting  for  their  private 
interests,  unchecked  by  conqietition,  and  uncontrolled  by  authority. 

‘  Amcmg  the  varit)us  important  subjects  offered  to  their  notice,  and 
deserving  investigation,  the  committee  have  taken  much  evidence  on 
the  following  points  : — 

‘  First.  The  financial  situation  of  railway  companies. 

‘  Second.  The  jiower  which  has  been  given  by  the  legislature  to 
railway  companies,  and  the  probable  effect  which  the  exercise  of  this 
|)ower  will  have  upon  the  'general  convenience  of  the  public,  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  country. 

‘  Third.  The  system  under  which  railways  are  taxed.* 

— Second  Report,  p.  .3. 

1st.  After  directing  the  attention  of  parliament  to  two  or  three 
topics,  which  we  shall  not  pause  upon,  the  committee  iiroceed  to 
an  important  point  connected  with  the  finances  of  railway  com¬ 
panies.  They  state  that 

*  The  evidence  taken  by  them  has  established  that  in  almost  every 
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case  into  which  they  have  inquired,  the  parliamentary  estimates  of  the 
ex|RMise  of  constructing  railways  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditure.  Your  committee  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  under  what 
heads,  and  owing  to  what  causes,  such  excess  of  expenditure  has  arisen, 
and  they  believe  that  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  following  a  c\iin- 
stances :  the  parties  ])romoting  the  various  bills,  as  well  as  the  engi¬ 
neers,  were  devoid  of  that  experience  which  would  have  enabled  them 
to  form  an  accurate  calculation  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  work 
required,  the  materials  to  be  used,  the  quantity  of  land  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  railroad,  and  the  buildings  indispensable  for  the 
accoinniodati(»n  of  the  public.  In  addition  to  these  causes  may  be 
stated  the  over,  sanguine  expectations,  and  the  natural  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  of  the  work  to  keep  as  low  as  possible  the  calcu¬ 
lations  of  the  anticipated  expenditure,  and  thus  to  sluuv  their  under¬ 
taking  in  a  favorable  light.  The  cost  of  the  land  required  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  lias  frecpiently  exceeded  the  value  estimated  before  the  passing 
of  tlie  bills.  ^Moreover,  in  many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  there  was 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  materials  after  the 
woiks  had  been  commenced,  thus  deranging  in  two  important  particu¬ 
lars  the  total  amount  of  the  estimate.  The  works  themselves  were 
also  of  a  magnitude  never  before  attempted  ;  and  the  scale  upon  which 
they  were  necessarily  constructed,  made  calculations  founded  upon 
former  experience  totally  inapplicable.’ — p.  (). 

On  the  second  head,  the  committee  state  that  ‘  it  does  not 
‘  appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  parliament  to  give  to  a 
‘  railway  company  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  means  of  com- 
‘  munication  on  tlicir  line  of  road,’  but  that  practically  all  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  company  must  be  rendered  impossible.  They 
then  observe,  that 


‘  The  safety  of  the  public  also  requires  that  ujion  every  railway 
there  should  be  one  sysinn  of  management ,  tinder  one  superintending 
authority,  which  should  have  the  |)ower  i>f  making  and  of  enfi»rcing  all 
regulations  necessary  ft>r  the  ])rotection  of  passengers,  and  for  duly 
conducting  and  maintaining  this  new'  mode  of  communication.  On 
this  account  it  is  necessary  that  the  company  should  possess  a  complete 
control  over  their  line  of  road,  although  they  slumld  thereby  ac(piire  an 
entire  monopoly  of  the  means  of  communication.  Hut  if  these  exten¬ 
sive  ]H»wers  are  to  be  granted  to  private  companies,  it  becomes  most 
im|xntant  that  they  should  be  so  controlled  as  to  secure  the  public  as 
far  as  ]>ossible  from  any  abuse  which  might  arise  under  this  irresponsi¬ 
ble  authority.  .  .  .  (\ises  have  already  arisen  in  which  the  in¬ 

terests  of  private  companies  and  (»f  the  public  have  been  found  to  be 
opj>os*‘d  to  each  t»ther  ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  in  proj)ortion  as 
this  new  system  shall  supersede  other  modes  of  travellinj*,  other  incon¬ 
venient  ctuisequences  will  ensue,  unless  some  authority  be  established 
to  watch  over  and  pr«>tect  the  interests  of  the  public.  Tlie  fear  of  a 
ri\al  line  may  in  some  instances  be  a  check  upon  the  conduct  of  a 
company  ;  but  there  are  few  districts  in  which  the  public  will  have  an 
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opportunity  of  selection,  and  obvious  and  serious  ditbculties  must  arise 
in  carry  ing  this  means  of  control  into  execution.* — pp.  (>,  7- 

The  committee  illustrate  this  last  proposition  by  a  reference  to 
the  conveyance  of  goods,  which  they  state  can  be  managed  more 
economically  by  a  large  company  than  when  several  rival  esta¬ 
blishments  are  kept  up.  In  this  branch  of  their  inquiry,  they 
distinguish  between  the  conveyance  of  general  merchandise  and 
of  parcels ;  pointing  out  the  different  systems  pursued  in  respect 
to  the  former  by  various  railway  companies,  and  concluding  the 
summary  by  observing  that  ‘  they  feel  incompetent  to  offer  an 
‘  opinion  to  the  House  until  further  experience  shall  more  fully 
‘  develop  the  comparative  indifference  and  advantage  of  either 
‘  system ;  and  that,  indeed,  until  the  great  lines  of  communica- 
‘  tion  between  distant  parts  of  the  country  shall  be  more  generally 
‘  completed,  and  the  public  wants  and  demands  for  the  convey- 
*  ance  of  goods  and  parcels  more  extensively  known,  it  will  be 
‘  dirticult  to  decide  in  what  way  the  interests  of  the  public  can  be 
‘  best  protected,  under  the  practical  monopoly  which  will  be  then 
‘  esUd)lished.* — p.  9.  In  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  parcels, 
the  committee  refer  to  the  suggestions  of  several  witnesses,  that 
liberty  should  be  granted  for  the  engine  and  trains  of  one  com¬ 
pany  to  pass  on  the  line  of  a  connecting  railway.  This  inquiry 
naturally  led  the  committee  to  a  very  important  subject,  viz.,  the 
danger  arising  from  one  terminus  being  common  to  several  rail- 
W”iys.  They  direct  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  case 
especially  of  the  Greenwich  and  Croydon  Railways,  but  do  not 
venture  any  decided  recommendation  on  the  subject,  although 
they  justly  observe,  that  ‘  no  just  complaint  can  be  made  against 
‘any  interference  w’ith  these  establishments  which  may  be  deemed 
‘  necess;iry  for  the  security  or  convenience  of  the  public.’ — p.  11. 

The  committee  then  arrive  at  a  very  gratifying  conclusion  on 
a  very  important  point — and  w'e  trust  that  the  fears  of  any  of  our 
rea<lers,  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  w'hirl  of  the  railway,  will  be 
dissipated  by  the  following  passage,  the  result  of  dispassionate 
investigation  by  the  highly  intelligent  gentlemen  w’hose  names 
we  have  already  given  as  the  members  of  this  committee. 

‘  Your  committee  have  also  directed  their  attention  to  the  general 
question,  whether  or  not  travelling  by  railways  lias  lieen  attmdvd  with 
dancrer  io  the  passengers  ?  Considering  the  great  number  of  persons 
W’lio  have  travelled  over  railroads,  it  may  be  confidently  stated,  that 
frw  aceidents  rn'casioning  ctni/  serious  injury  to  passengers  have 
oceurred.  Under  jiroper  regulations,  and  with  due  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  of  these  establishments,  it  d<K*s  not  ajijiear  that 
y^*l^<^ity  of  the  conveyance  is  necessarily  attended  wdth  tliat  degree 


oi  nsK  which  many  persons,  unaccpiainti 
travelling,  had  anticipated.  At  the  same 
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time  your  committee  feel 
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to  l)e  thtfir  duty  to  point  out  certain  circumstances  connected  with 
railways,  which  have  not  suHiciently  attracted  the  attention  of  parlia¬ 
ment.* — p.  11- 

I'hc  committee  then  point  out  several  improvements  M’hich  the 
public  safety  rccjuires  to  be  made  in  the  construction  of  railways, 

_ as  the  ^ood  fencinji^  of  the  roads— that  no  railway  should  l)e 

permitted  to  cross  another  on  a  level — that  the  switches,  or  points 
by  which  two  lines  of  rail  are  connected,  should  be  placed  under 
vigilant  superintendence — and  that  the  companies  shall  have  a 
more  j)erfect  control  over  their  own  servants. 

The  committee  conclude  this  second  head  of  their  investiga¬ 
tion,  by  a  suj^gestion  of  very  ji^reat  importance,  viz.,  the  propriety 
of  instituting  a  general  board  for  the  control  of  all  the  railways. 
On  this  subject  we  shall  let  them  be  heard  in  their  own  words. 


*  At  present,  it  appears  that  the  directors  of  any  railway  have  the 
power  of  niakiiifi  bye-laws,  which  regulate  the  c(»nduct,  not  only  of 
their  own  servants,  but  of  all  persons  travelling  on  their  road.  These 
companies,  therefore,  possess  very  extensive  and  very  arbitrary  ])owers. 
It  wtiuld  be  better  for  the  sake  of  establishing  as  much  as  possible  one 
uniform  system,  and  for  duly  proicctiny  the  general  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  some  supervising  autliori/y,  in  the  nature  of  a  hoard,  should 
he  esiahlished,  to  which  all  bye-laws  might  be  referred,  and  which 
might  have  the  power  of  sanctioning  all  necessary  regulations,  and 
annulling  such  as  were  not  justified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  t»r  by  the  general  interests  of  the  community.  F(»r  a  ])urpose 
80  plainly  justifiable  as  the  revision  of  bye-laws,  it  does  not  ajipearthat 
there  would  In?  any  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  superintending 
iMKird. 

‘  TluTe  are,  however,  many  other  questions  in  which  the  public  are 
concerned,  and  upon  which  it  would  be  frequently  desirable  to  have 
some  cmitrolling  autlu»rity.  Disputes  may  often  arise  between  the 
directors  of  connecting  railways,  by  which  the  ])ublic  may  sutler  very 
materially,  aud  where  some  superior  authority  might  interpose  willi 
great  advantage  InUh  to  the  ])n)prietors  of  railways  and  to  the  travel¬ 
lers  on  the  several  lines.  On  this  subject  there  is  considerable  ditler- 
ence  of  opinion  among  the  witnesses  connected  with  railway  companies 
who  have  lK*en  examined  by  ymir  committee  ;  some  have  tlnuight  that 
these  questions  must  be  left  to  arbitration  between  the  parties,  while 
others  have  stated  it  as  their  belief,  that  in  such  cases  a  tribunal  of 
reference,  frith  aeontrolHufr  authority,m\^hi  be  beneficially  established. 
1  he  advantage  <»f  this  arrangement  would,  however,  depend  on  the 
ctinstitution  of  the  superintending  tribunal,  and  whether  or  not  it  was 
such  as  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  the  railway  pro- 
prietors. 

‘  It  is  clear  that  the  general  interests  of  the  community  must  some¬ 
times  Ik*  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  railway  ])roprietors,  and  that 
in  such  cases  the  combination  of  capitalists,  held  together  by  common 
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advantage,  and  guided  by  able  directors,  will  probably  prevail  against 
the  disunited  efforts  and  casual  resistance  of  the  ])ublic. 

‘  Ytnir  coniinittee  are  unwilling  hastily  to  put  forward  opinions 
which  might  have  an  injurious  effect  on  these  great  and  useful  tinder- 
takings :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  desirous  of  recording  their  opinion 
of  the  benefits  which  the  country  has  already  derived  fnnn  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  new  and  important  means  ()f  internal  communication  ; 
nor  can  they  refrain  from  exjiressiug  how  highly  they  estimate  the 
services  of  those  who  have  devoted,  and  still  continue  to  devote,  their 
time,  their  talents,  and  their  exertions,  to  its  extension  and  improve¬ 
ment.’ — pp.  r2 — 14. 


The  comniittee  conclude  tbeir  valuable  Report  by  referring  to 
their  investigations  on  the  third  bead  of  iinpiiry,  viz.,  the  system 
of  taxing  railroads,  on  which  subject  petitions  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  praying  that  instead  of  the  present  tax  of  one  eighth  of  a 
penny  per  mile  for  each  passenger,  the  yross  income  of  the  rail¬ 
way  derived  from  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  should  be  taxed. 
The  committee  decline  giving  any  opinion  on  this  matter,  but 
point  it  out  as  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and 
the  future  investigation  of  a  committee. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Railways,  which  has  already^  engaged  the  attention  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  We  have  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  con¬ 
cisely  but  distinctly  to  its  chief  points  of  interest ;  but  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  go  into  ev^m  the  most  summary 
examination  of  the  evidence — which  occupies  several  hundred 
pages  of  printed  folio.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  ob¬ 
serving,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  connected  practically 
and  commercially  with  railways,  engineers,  and  directors,  were 
examined  before  the  committee,  and  we  must  refer  such  of  our 
readers  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  the  volume  itself, 
which  will  well  repay  tbeir  perusal.  \\  e  abstain,  like  the  com¬ 
mittee,  from  delivering  any  decided  opinion  on  the  topics  in- 
<iuired  into.  Our  object,  like  theirs,  is  to  disseminate  the 
suggestions  made  by  practical  men,  and  to  invite  examination, 
witli  a  view  to  a  safe  and  judicious  legislation.  We  have  oidy  to 
express  a  confident  hoj)e  that  the  most  efficient  measures  will  be 
adopted  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  empire. 
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VI.  Poems.  By  Mrs.  Boddington,  Author  of  ‘  Slight  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  the  Rhine/  ‘  The  Gossip’s  Week/  and  ‘  Sketches  in  the 
Pyrenees  *  London:  Longman  and  Co. 


\V  E  had  but  just  closed  the  last  page  of  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing  volumes  of  modern  poetry,  the  expression  of  pleasure 
had  scarcely  passed  away  from  our  lips,  when  we  were  startled  by 
the  sudden  and  sad  intelligence  that  the  one  who  had  thus  beauti¬ 
fully  embodied  the  best,  the  purest,  the  most  loveable  feelings  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  susceptible,  had  been  called  away  to  a 
more  congenial  existence. 

The  tribute,  therefore,  of  honest  admiration  which  we  had  in¬ 
tended  to  have  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  living,  must  now  be  otlered 
with  sorrow’  at  the  tomb  of  the  departed,  accompanied  by  a  sin¬ 
cere  regret  that  it  should  be  our  last  opportunity  of  expressing  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  many  delightful  moments  which  the 
perusal  of  this  and  Mrs.  Boddington’s  previous  works  has  afforded 


us. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  speak  of  the  prose  writings  of 
this  delightful  author,  which  from  their  happy  union  of  trutli  and 
poetry,  originality  of  thought  and  expression,  and  that  flush  of 
beauty  both  of  language  and  conception,  which  makes  her  pages 
to  glow  like  the  embodied  imaginings  of  the  great  masters  of  a 
sister  art,  must  ever  be  returned  to  with  unfading  interest  and 
fresh  enjoyment,  but  of  the  volume  of  poems  now  before  us. 

In  this  we  have  follow’ed  the  author’s  muse  with  love  and  de¬ 
light,  now  raising  our  purifled  and  grateful  thoughts  to  heaven,  as 
with  her  we  listen  entranced  to  the  early  lark  that  ‘  tells  its  glad 
*  secret  to  its  crony  sky,*  or  to  the  welcome  voice  of  the  Spring’s 
own  bird  that,  as  she  most  happily  and  beautifully  expresses  it, 


*  With  its  bright  and  almost  human  sound 
Seems  to  let  fall  a  show’er  of  early  leaves.* 

Now  noticing  with  just  and  curious  observance  how  through  the 
wondrous  witchcraft  of  nature 


'  Each  pretty  bud  repeats  itself,  but  still 
Seems  from  its  little  shell  to  venture  out 
In  hues  all  newly  chosen  ;  every  note, 

^>oft  warble,  liquid  gush,  or  joyful  shout 
Doth  come  with  a  first  l^auty.  on  the  ear. 

Though  *tis  the  self-same  song,  oft  heard  in  the  old  year.* 

Or  penetrating  with  her  into  those  curiously  concealed  folds  of  the 
human  heart. 
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•  The  d\Telling  place  of  joT  and  sorrow/ 

the  veil  of  whose  sanctuary  she  has  withdrawn  both  in  her  prose 
and  poetical  works,  with  so  successful  a  hand,  describing  with  such 
touching  and  singular  felicity  that  which  her  discerning  glance 
had  seen  within. 

Many  striking  examples  of  this  faculty,  which  Mrs.  Boddington 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  may  be  found  in  the  pages  now 
before  us.  The  reader  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  agree  wi»h  us  in 
this  opinion,  when  he  has  perused  the  beautiful  lines  from  which 
we  have  but  just  quoted. 

‘  O  human  heart !  how  many  idle  wonls. 

Though  frameil  with  care  and  cunning,  dost  thou  borr»>w. 

To  cover  thy  deejudrawn  intensity, 

Ai  if  it  were  a  shame  that  thou  slumldst  he 
The  holy  dwelling-place  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

*  lliou  art  dreaming,  human  breast !  to  think  that  thus 
The  world  is  cheatetl.  What  are  fraudful  words, 

When  there  are  speaking  eyes  that  say  them  nay  ? 

What  are  denying  speeches,  when  a  my 

To  the  heart's  depths  a  ready  |>ath  atfords  } 

*  Yet  there  are  hearts  that  all  in  loneliness 
Have  lived  out  life,  unknowing  and  unknown  ; 

Not  guessing  their  own  secrets,  still  unguc^'d 

By  others,  though  midst  thronging  numbi'rs  prest ; 

But,  startled  into  thought  when  youth  has  down. 

Head  the  whole  past  in  that  one  word — alone  !* — p.  40. 

And,  under  the  title  ol  ^  A  Fragment^'  let  him  read  the  touch¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  heart,  suffered  to  pass  through  life  in  its  unac¬ 
companied  loneliness,  of  one  who 

‘  Had  asked  for  that  great  gift — another  heart 
To  wear  within  his  own — but  found  it  not  !* 

Amongst  the  many  other  specimens  of  this  charming  collection, 
we  cannot  prevent  ourselves  from  mentioning  the  titles  of  a  few 
which  have  particularly  captivated  our  fancy,  viz.,  the  beautiful 
and  touching  lines  on  *  A  Flower  blowing  in  a  Prison  H  inJow* 
those  on  ‘  The  Skglark,^  *  Her  Life  was  made  of  Lore  ’  (a  little 
gem  of  quaint  and  simple  beauty),  the  ballad  of*  The  Sea  Bird, 

*  The  Child's  /’oice,’  *  The  l^vve  of  jVia/Mre,*  *  The  School  Oirl,* 
&c. 

What  freshness  of  imagination,  beauty  of  feeling,  and  loftiness 
of  thought  are  contained  in  the  following  lines. 
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*  I  never  walk  amidst  a  mountain  wild, 

But  that  a  halo  of  delight  surrounds 
And  brightens  o’er  my  path.  Thought  follows  thought. 
And  makes  the  earth  a  paradise,  that  joins 
Itself  to  the  high  heavens  ;  while  the  rapt  wind. 

As  if  by  some  celestial  magic  moved, 

Enters  another  world — a  world  unknown. 

But  not  undreamt  of ;  seeing  in  the  clouds 
Heav’n-lifted  palaces,  and  in  the  peaks 
On  which  the  purple  haze  of  evening  floats, 

Softening  their  rugged  and  material  forms. 

The  frontier  citadels  where  angels  dwell. 

Sounding  their  silver  trumpets  as  they  keep. 

From  some  high  pinnacle,  their  unseen  watch. 

*  Oh  !  'tis  joy  to  be  above  man's  follies 
In  this  untamed  and  stirless  solitude. 

Where  even  the  song  of  bird  is  never  heard, — 

No  voice, — no  sound  of  life, — nouglil  but  the  air 
That  breathes  from  heav’n,  and  in  its  brealhing  stirs 
The  scented  herbage,  or  the  mountain  How'r 
Propp’d  on  its  rocky  shelf,  where  never  foot, 

Ev'n  of  the  fearless,  grapples  with  the  crag. 

*  VV^ell  did  the  fathers  of  the  desert  choose 
The  scenes  that  cherish’d  their  immortal  faith. 

Their  blissful  agonies,  their  dreams  of  sure 
And  never-dying  glory, — cheaply  bought 
By  patient  suff'ring  of  man’s  cruelty ; 

For  ’tis  midst  nature’s  mysteries  the  soul 
Swells  to  its  pristine  size ;  and  op’ning  wide 
Its  long-seal’d  eyes,  sees  what  the  common  sight 
Never  beholds ;  and  feels  as  if  a  heav’n. 

Peopled  with  spirits  of  the  g(K)d  and  wise. 

Had  spread  itself  around,  ettacing  quite 
The  idle  joys  and  pageantries  of  life.’ — p.  30. 

Italy  has  no  more  faithful  and  successful  painter  than  Mrs. 
Boddington.  Her  genius  luxuriates  amidst  the  exquisite  scenes 
of  that  storied  land.  Her  ‘  Home  Images  in  Italy y  and  ‘  Exciir- 
*  lion  from  NapleSy*  contain  many  specimens  of  that  picturesque 
feeling  for  which  she  is  remarkable,  and  descriptions  so  pictorial 
and  truly  Italian,  that  we  regret  that  the  limits  of  our  notice  pre¬ 
vent  our  inserting  many  passages  we  had  marked. 

How  beautiful  these  lines  in  Pisa ! 

‘  My  Pisa,  thou  art  lonely  !  Ne’er  in  thee 
Does  the  loud  turmoil  of  th*  incessant  throng, 

Assail  the  ear.  Thy  streets  are  emptiness, 

Thy  glory  turn’d  into  a  scholar’s  theme. 

The  crowds  that  peopled  thy  great  city  gone, 
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Leaving  thy  grass-gro\Mi  ways  to  Solitude, 

Who  sits  her  down  like  to  a  mourning  mother 
On  thy  fair  earth.  The  encroaching  land  hath  clos’d 
Upon  thy  port,  and  chok’d  its  issues ;  none 
Can  tell  its  site, — busy  as  *twas,  and  gay 
With  painted  galleys,  known  abroad  where’er 
Glory  made  heard  its  voice,  or  science  flourish’d. 

Yet  thou  art  beautiful,  my  Pisa,  still 
Though  grave  thy  robe,  and  worn  in  loneliness ; 

High  memories  are  thine,  things  that  no  show 
Of  gaudier  neighbourhood  can  wrench  from  thee. 

And  hast  thou  not  thy  mountains  ? — citadels 
Built  by  God’s  hand,  that  lift  their  holy  heads 
As  if  heaven  seeking?  And  within  thy  walls 
That  spot  where,  on  the  consecrated  sward 
Thy  four  immortal  structures  dwell  together, 

And  yet  apart, — each  one  within  the  spell 

Of  its  own  vsolitude?  Where  shall  we  find 

A  patch  of  grass  so  honor’d  ?  Is  there  one 

Where  admiration  does  more  readily 

Turn  into  tliought,  or  deepen  into  worship? — p.  .3711. 

It  has  been  observed  that  an  accidental  carelessness  of  versifica¬ 
tion  is  to  be  met  with  occasionally  in  the  poetical  productions  of 
Mrs.  Boddington,  and  we  allow  that  perhaps  there  may  be  in  these 
pages  now  and  then  evidences  of  an  absence  of  study,  and  a  want 
of  that  careful  finish,  w  hich,  though  tending  to  greater  perfection, 
is  more  the  result  of  a  laborious  revision  than  of  tliat  outpouring 
of  fresh  and  unborrowed  ideas,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  this  volume ;  but  for  felicity  and  originality  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose,  few  wTiters  have  surp.assed  the 
author  now  before  us.  The  harmony  of  words  is  as  natural  to  her 
as  a  sweet  sound  of  voice  to  others.  Beautifully  chosen,  oftener 
created  by  her  rich  and  vivid  imagination  to  express  a  sentiment  or 
idea  peculiarly  her  own,  their  effect  is  still  further  enhanced  by 
the  picturesque  gracefulness  with  which  they  are  strung  and  com¬ 
bined  with  one  another ;  and  she  has  a  happy  w'ay  of  introducing 
a  familiar,  even  a  homely  word,  in  situations  where  it  meets  us 
unexpectedly,  and  comes  upon  us  with  a  friendliness  of  sound 
which  speaks  most  forcibly  to  the  heart. 

Mrs.  Boddington’s  muse  is  of  a  beautiful  and  noble  simplicity 
of  nature,  and  treads  with  a  joyous  step  the  vales  and  forests  of 
the  earth,  not  seeking  with  restless  desire  of  overstrained  and  arti¬ 
ficial  excitement  the  cypress  tree  with  the  cross  of  murder  at  its 
foot,  nor  the  moaning  willow  which  marks  the  melancholy  grave,  not 
sending  a  mistrustful  glance  under  the  glad  blue  surface  of  the 
summer  sea,  to  drag  from  thence  the  imagery  of  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  large  and  fervent  admira- 
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tion  for  the  works  of  an  Almighty  hand,  and  a  voice  answering  in 
worthy  accents  to  the  promptings  of  the  pure  and  bright  spirit 
within  her,  she  passes  on ;  and,  to  use  her  own  words, 

‘  Sees  light,  and  joy,  and  love. 

Beauty,  and  hope,  and  truth,  in  all  around.’ 


Art.  VII.  Voyafrfg  of  the  Dutch  Brig  of  War  Dourga,  through  the 
Southern  and  little  knoun  parts  of  the  Moluccan  Archipe/ago,  and 
along  the  previously  unknown  Southern  coast  of  New  Guinea^  per- 
formed  dttr ini;  the  years  1825  and  182t).  By  D.  II.  Kolff,  Jun. 
Lieut.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Geohgk  Windsor  Earl, 
Author  of  the  *  Eastern  Seas.*  London  ;  Madden  and  Co. 

The  information  wdiich  this  work  communicates  respecting  a 
very  distant  and  hitherto  almost  unknown  region,  constitutes 
its  chief  value  and  interest.  It  relates  to  a  portion  of  those 
numerous  islands  which  lie  between  the  Moluccas  and  the  north¬ 
ern  coasts  of  Australia.  Neither  the  spirit  of  adventure,  nor  the 
spirit  of  commercial  speculation  has  accomplished  much,  either 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  curious  or  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  mer¬ 
cenary.  The  w’hole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  these  groups,  with 
the  e.xceptioii  of  the  Dutch  occupation  of  the  coast,  where  some 
improvements  have  been  made,  have  been  allowed  to  remain  for 
ages  a  terra  incognita ;  and  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  have  passed  through  unnumbered  generations  uncared 
for,  unthought  of,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  very  idea  of  such  a  fact  irresistibly  arrests  us,  and  w^e  find 
as  we  write  a  thousand  reflections  springing  up  at  once  in  the 
mind,  for  which  we  have  indeed  no  space  to  give  expression,  but 
to  w’hich  W’e  can  scarcely  help  turning  aside  for  a  moment.  To 
tliiiik  of  beings  there  and  spreading  ov^er  multitudes  of  islands  in 
tlie  eastern  seas,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  integral 
parts  of  our  own  family^  as  men,  separated  from  us  by  mighty 
oceans,  and  still  more  by  an  insulating  selfishness — to  think  of 
them  as  capable  of  general  improvement  and  moral  culture,  and  of 
ourselves  as  able  to  minister  alike  to  their  advance  in  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  happiness — and  yet  to  think  of  them  as  suffered  to 
live  a  savage  life  and  die  a  miserable  death  ;  W'e,  the  possessors 
of  all  blessings. — they  the  heirs  of  all  curses — is  really  astound¬ 
ing^  and  appalling.  \Ve  fear  that  those  who  have  in  distant 
periods  visited  some  of  them,  have  not  visited  them  for  the  right 
object;  for  what  has  been  the  result?  The  same  as  in  other 
cases— crew’s  murdered  and  ships  destroyed.  In  most,  if  not  all 
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instances,  however,  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  civilized.  They 
have  been  the  aggressors,  and  have  practised  a  more  than  savage 
revenge  upon  the  slightest  provocations.  And  if  they  have  ob- 
tainea  admission  by  fair  dealing  or  by  guile,  what  has  ensued  but 
demoralization  ?  They  have  instructed  untaught  natives  indeed, 
but  it  hcis  been  in  crime,  and  instead  of  the  seeds  of  improvement 
they  have  sown  the  seeds  of  disease,  discord,  and  death.  We 
admire  discovery ;  we  think  that  the  boundaries  of  our  geogra¬ 
phical  knowledge  should  be  extended ;  and  that  while  science  by 
means  of  the  telescope  brings  new  worlds  to  view,  we  should 
traverse  the  depths  of  ocean  as  well  as  the  depths  of  space.  To 
be  ignorant  of  our  own  globe,  while  we  possess  so  many  means, 
so  many  opportunities,  and  so  many  capabilities  of  exploring  its 
remotest  parts  is  a  reproach ;  but  one  mighty  power  has  never 
yet  been  sufficiently  brought  into  operation,  though  it  is  now  fust 
coming  into  increased  and  beneficial  action — we  mean  the  power 
of  Christianity.  The  speculative  feeling  of  commerce  must 
necessjirily  be  restricted  in  its  aims  and  efforts ;  but  Christianity 
has  respect  to  the  condition  and  interests  of  man  everywhere,  and 
is  universally  expansive,  because  essentially  benevolent.  Already 
has  it  made  discoveries,  and  will  make  more ;  and  we  hail  its 
successes  because  it  is  no  monopolist,  and  like  its  divine  Author, 
goes  forth,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save. 

The  islands  in  question  were  first  visited  in  1636,  by  a  Dutch 
navigator,  who  touched  at  the  Arru  islands,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  thirty  years  before  by  a  small  Dutch  vessel.  Six  years 
afterwards  the  native  chiefs  were  induced  to  acknowledge  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  to  whom  they  gave  the 
monopoly  of  the  pearl  banks,  for  the  products  of  which  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  was  found  in  Japan.  As  the  Company  did  not  permit  even  their 
own  countrymen  to  carry  on  a  trade,  the  only  advantage  they  ac¬ 
quired  was  a  supply  of  slaves  to  cultivate  the  clove  and  nutmeg 
planUitions  of  Banda  and  Amboyna.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  as  the  translator  remarks  in  his  preface,  when  the 
Dutch  monopoly  had  induced  other  natives  to  produce  spices, 
which  were  cultivated  with  success  by  the  French  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  and  by  the  English  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  the 
Moluccas  began  to  decline  in  importance,  and  the  Dutch  with¬ 
drew  their  military  establishments  from  the  islands  to  the  south- 
w'ard.  The  Bughis  from  the  southern  part  of  the  islaml  of 
Celebes,  and  the  Chinese  merchants  from  Java  and  Macassar 
immediately  engrossed  the  trade.  During  their  brief  occupation  the 
British  greatly  neglected  them,  and  tlie  inhabitants  of  the^  re¬ 
moter  islands  were  not  aware  of  a  change  of  masters.  W  hen 
Java  and  its  dependencies  w’ere  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
peace  of  1811,  their  East  India  Company  was  extinct,  and  the 
government  continued  to  grasp  the  traffic,  but  the  Chinese  mer- 
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chants  dealt  largely  with  the  Arru  and  Serwatty  islands.  The 
Amboynese  teachers  of  Christianity,  whom  the  Dutch  employed, 
were  encouraged  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  Bughis  and  Chi¬ 
nese  traders,  who  believed  their  own  interests  were  promoted  by 
civilization.  The  founding  of  Singapore  by  Sir  Stamford  Ra- 
fles,  in  1819,  gave  an  impulse  to  commerce  and  civilization 
throughout  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  the  most  distant  tribes  have 
not  been  excluded  from  participation  in  the  general  improvement. 
In  1824,  a  British  settlement  was  formed  on  Melville  Island, 
near  the  coast  of  Australia,  by  Sir  J.  J.  Bremer,  in  order  to 
afford  a  better  mart  to  the  natives  for  their  produce  in  the  Arru 
islands,  which  had  been  brought  to  Celebes  and  re-shipped  for 
Singapore ;  but  this,  as  well  as  a  subsequent  settlement  at  Raffles 
Bay,  was  unsuccessful.  M.  KolfTs  voyage  was  undertaken  soon 
after  the  occupation  of  Melville  Island,  which  probably  had  in¬ 
duced  the  Dutch  government  to  pay  renewed  attention  to  the 
adjacent  islands.  It  has  also  led  to  more  recent  establishments  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Australia. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  work  is  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  author’s  outward  voyage  to  India  previously  to  his  under- 
tiiking  the  expedition  to  the  etisterii  parts  of  the  Indian  archipe¬ 
lago.  During  this  period  he  entered  the  colonial  navy,  and  had 
the  command  of  a  gun  boat  to  keep  the  pirates  in  check  on  the 
east  coast  of  Banka.  We  refer  to  this  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  following  testimony  to  the  character  of  an  im¬ 
portant  class  of  men,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

‘  During  these  hazardous  expeditions,  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  fidelity  of  the  Javanese  seamen  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
Their  behaviour  and  disposition  prepossessed  me  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  and  during  my  subsequent  voyaging 
in  India,  where  I  considerably  increased  my  acquaintance  with  them, 
I  never  had  occasion  to  alter  the  favorable  opinion  I  had  formed. 
M'hen  a  Javanese  is  tre-.ited  with  consideration,  and  is  not  subjected  to 
tyrannical  treatment,  he  is  as  much  to  be  trusted  as  a  European,  and 
submits  far  more  readily  to  control.* — p.  8. 


The  chief  article  of  M.  KolfTs  instructions  was  to  inquire  as  to 
what  remains  exist  of  the  forts  erected  by  the  East  India  Com- 
wmy  on  the  islands,  especially  on  those  of  Arru,  Tenimber,  and 
Kissa,  noting  down  with  correctness  the  particulars  obtained 
respecting  them,  subjoining  observations  on  their  positions  and 
other  points;  and  a  second  object  was  to  kindle  and  renew  friendly 
relations  with  the  natives,  and  to  invite  them  to  visit  Banda  for 
Uic  purpose  of  trading ;  tliis  being  an  object  of  importance  to  the 
islander  themselves,  since  they  would  there  obtain  the  goods 
they  might  require  in  exchange  for  their  produce,  on  more  ad- 
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vantageous  terms  than  from  traders  who  had  hitherto  supplied 
them.  These  and  other  intentions  of  tlie  government  were  well 
fulfilled;  and  first  thanking  the  author  for  his  clear  and  pleasing 
narrative  of  this  rarely  visited  part  of  the  globe,  we  shall  proceed 
to  cull  some  passiiges  for  the  use  of  our  readers. 

The  governor  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  north  coast 
of  Timor  usually  resides  at  Dilli,  and  pays  himself  and  the  other 
officials  out  of  the  revenue  derived  from  trade;  but,  alas,  to  what 
degrading  interchanges  do  they  resort !  After  bartering  for  cattle 
and  various  articles,  the  author  adds — 

*  Slaves  were  frequently  offered  me  on  sale,  the  commandant,  among 
others,  wishing  me  to  purcliase  two  children  of  seven  or  eiglit  years 
of  age,  who  were  loaded  with  heavy  irons.  The  usual  price  of  an 
adult  male  slave  is  forty  guilders  (a  guilder  is  Is.  fid.),  that  of  a 
woman  or  a  child  being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  These  unfortunate 
people  are  kidnapped  in  the  interior  and  brought  to  Dilli  for  sale,  the 
governor  readily  providing  the  vendor  with  certificates  under  his  hand 
and  seal,  authorising  him  to  disjmse  of  the  captives  as  he  may  think 
fit.* 

In  addition  to  this  it  appears  from  other  testimony  that  the 
Portuguese  sometimes  toucli  at  Melville  Island,  and  carry  oft’  the 
natives  as  slaves.  We  are  much  gratified  to  be  informed  of  the 
discontent  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dilli  with  these  shameful 
proceedings;  and  M.  Kolff  states  both  natives  and  Chinese  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  their  strong  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  hateful 
yoke  of  the  Portuguese.  This  is  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  for  the 
Anti-slavery  Society,  whose  efforts  to  emancipate  the  world  from 
bondage  we  trust  will  be  crowned  with  success.  The  author  re¬ 
marks  that  the  land  is  highly  fertile^  and  would  produce  abun¬ 
dantly  were  the  indolent  Portuguese  to  turn  their  attention  to 
agriculture,  or  to  encourage  the  natives  to  do  so ;  but  they  prefer 
seeing  the  innocent  natives  carried  off  from  their  peaceful  homes 
in  the  hills,  that  they  may  profit  bv  their  sale,  to  allowing  them 
to  better  their  condition  by  their  labor  and  agricultural  skill. 

Our  voyagers  found  a  garrison  of  troops  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  at  the  village  of  Sau,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Wetta,  an  island  situated  opposite  the  north  coast  of 
Timor.  He  describes  the  country  as  highly  picturesque  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  There  were  two  Christian  chiefs  in  the  village,  who 
requested  that  one  or  two  European  soldiers,  w'ith  a  teacher  to 
instruct  them  in  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  might  be  left  among 
them.  We  know  not  exactly  what  estimate  to  form  of  the  value 
of  that  edition  of  Christianity  which  the  Dutch  liad  previously 
given  them,  but  are  pleased  with  their  solicitude  for  religious 
instruction.  It  is  encouraging  when  the  most  distant  regions  are 
*  Come  ov'er  and  help  us,'  while  we  have  continually  to 
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deplore  the  comparative  paucity  of  our  ag^encies  and  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  our  means.  The  people  of  the  island  of  Kissa  are  re¬ 
presented  as  considerably  in  advance  of  those  of  Amboyna  in 
point  of  industry.  Proofs  of  this  were  seen  at  every  step.  In 
the  schools  all  the  children  under  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  assem¬ 
ble  to  learn  reading  and  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  M.  Kam,  a  clergyman  attached  to  the  expedition,  had 
an  opportunity  of  conducting  divine  worship  in  a  church,  and 
of  delivering  a  discourse  in  Malayan  and  Dutch  to  a  very  atten¬ 
tive  audience.  The  next  island,  Lette,  whose  Christian  inhabi¬ 
tants  greatly  resembled  those  of  Kissa,  presented  in  the  rest  of 
the  natives  a  mass  of  ignorant  and  uncivilized  people. 

'  These  people  are  idolatrous  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  since  they 
pay  reverence  to  an  image  of  human  shape,  rudely  carved  from  a  thick 
piece  of  wood.  This  im.age  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  upon  a 
square  heap  of  stone,  raised  under  a  large  tree  in  the  centre  of  the 
village.  In  the  event  of  a  death,  a  marriage,  or  any  remarkable  event, 
a  large  hog  or  a  buffalo,  which  has  been  kept  sacred  and  fattened  for 
the  purpose,  is  slaughtered  before  this  image.* 

The  day  following  that  of  M.  KolfTs  arrival  was  fixed  on  for  a 

f general  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  when  he  intended  to  deliver  the 
etters  sent  by  the  government,  and  to  transact  other  public  busi¬ 
ness;  but,  as  what  occurred  illustrates  the  native  character,  we 
shall  transfer  the  statement  to  our  pages. 

‘  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting,  I 
landed,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  expe¬ 
dition,  and  by  a  detachment  of  marines,  the  brig  firing  a  salute  from 
her  great  guns.  Several  of  4he  chiefs,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
people,  had  already  assembled,  to  whom  the  interpreter  read  the  letter 
sent  by  our  government,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  feu-de-joie 
from  the  musketry.  The  business  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
letter  was  senm  transacted,  but  the  arrangement  of  other  affairs  was 
attended  with  more  difficulty  than  had  been  experienced  at  Kissa,  the 
natives  there  being  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  at  Lette.  I 
was  employed  during  two  days  in  deciding  petty  differences  that  had 
arisen  among  them.  A  spirit  of  contention  upon  the  merest  trifles 
forms  a  |>eculiar  trait  in  the  character  of  these  islanders,  and  they 
apjH'ared  to  prefer  living  in  variance,  indeed  in  a  state  of  open  warfare 
with  one  another,  to  making  the  best  advances  towards  reconciliation. 
They  would  sacrifice  all  they  possessed  to  keep  up  the  strife  ;  and  the 
result  of  these  disturbances  was  that  many  families  were  forced  to 
wander  in  poverty  over  the  island,  while  some  actually  died  of  want. 
The  piMiple  frankly  acknowledged  their  failing  upon  this  point,  to  ob¬ 
viate  which  they  were  anxious  that  a  Dutch  resident  or  other  government 
officer  should  reside  among  tliem,  to  whom  they  might  refer  their  dis¬ 
putes  for  adjustment.  They  promised  to  abide  implicitly  by  his  deci- 
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sion ;  indeed,  during  my  short  stay  on  the  island,  I  had  numerous 
prwfs  of  their  willingness  to  admit  our  mediation,  of  which  I  will  here 
give  an  example.  Throughout  the  Molucca  Seas  it  had  l)een  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  government  to  permit  those  chiefs  whose  conduct  had  hiH?ii 
highly  meritorious,  to  carry  a  Dutch  pennant  in  their  orang.baayt,  or 
state  barges.  'I'his  mark  of  distinction  had  been  conferred  upon  some 
former  chiefs  of  the  village  of  Batu  Mean  ;  and  their  successors,  con¬ 
sidering  themselves  as  being  also  entitled  to  it,  continued  to  display 
the  pennant  from  their  prahus.  This  assumption  on  their  part  had 
drawn  upon  them  the  violent  enmity  of  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  who  had  ever  since  been  in  a  state  of  open  warfare  with  those 
of  Batu  Mean.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  how  diHicult  it  was  to 
reconcile  parties  so  strongly  embittered  against  each  other.  It  required 
some  time  to  convince  the  chiefs  of  Batu  Mean  that  they  had  acted 
wrongly  ;  but  at  length  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  the  affair  to 
a  favorable  termination,  the  chiefs  being  ])rohibited  from  ever  again 
displaying  the  offensive  banner.* — pp.  (33 — bj. 

In  the  island  of  Damma  they  found  a  volcanic  peak,  from  the 
crater  of  which  smoke  issues  almost  without  interruption.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  were  some  warm  sulphureous  springs,  the 
water  of  which  was  of  so  high  a  temperature  that  a  few  yams 
placed  in  them  were  cooked  in  a  short  period.  In  visiting  Lakor, 
which  resembles  a  dry  coral  bank,  raised  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  where  ground  for  gardens  is  scarce,  and  whose 
sandy  places  are  planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  the  author  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  their  hospitidity.  Strangers  are  supplied  with  as 
m*any  yams  and  cocoa-nuts  as  they  can  consume,  without  any 
remuneration  being  expected  in  return.  A  still  superior  testimony 
is  given  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Luan,  an  island  of  mucL 
greater  elevation. 

‘  The  proofs  of  friendship,  confidence,  and  regard,  which  all  my 
fellow-voyagers,  as  well  as  myself,  experienced  from  the  j)eople  of  Luan, 
were  greater  than  any  we  had  met  with  elsewhere.  The  continued 
kindness  of  these  islanders  was  the  more  striking,  from  its  Waring 
undeniable  marks  of  sincerity  ;  indeed,  it  perfectly  accorded  with  their 
usual  conduct,  for  I  never  met  with  more  harmony,  contentment,  and 
toleration ;  more  readiness  to  afford  mutual  assistance,  more  domestic 
peace  and  happiness,  nor  more  humanity  and  hospitality,  than  among 
the  simple  inhabitants  of  Luan.’ — p.  127. 

We  must  introduce  the  following  account  for  the  benefit  of  our 
nautical  friends.  They  were  voyaging  among  the  Arru  islands. 

*  We  now  had  the  breeze  unusually  strong,  with  a  high  sea,  and  a 
current  setting  to  the  north-west.  For  two  nights  since  the  waters  of 
the  sea  had  had  a  curious  white  ap[>eardnce,  which  at  first  excited  little 
notice,  but,  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  as  the  breeze  freshened  from  the 
east-south-east,  this  peculiar  appearance  increased  until  the  sea  pos- 
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sessed  the  color  of  milk.  This  phenomenon  was  accompanied  by  thick 
drizzling  rain,  so  that  by  ten  o’clock,  p.m.  nothing  was  visible  but  the 
dismal  brightness  of  the  waters  around  us.  On  board  the  brig  the  at¬ 
mosphere  was  so  dark,  that  we  could  not  distingiiish  each  other  at  a 
distance  of  three  paces,  and  never  having  seen  a  like  phenomenon,  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised.  The  wind  continued  to  blow  strongly 
until  two  o’clock,  a.m.,  when  the  atmosphere  began  to  clear  up,  so  that 
at  length  we  iK'gan  to  recognise  one  another  s  countenances.  he 
strange  appearance  of  the  water  continued  until  the  break  of  day,  and 
even  afterwards  it  continued  white  and  troubled.  During  the  night, 
and  also  on  the  subst»quent  day,  I  took  up  some  of  the  water  in  a  clean 
glass,  that  I  might  examine  it  with  a  microscope ;  but  I  found  it  to  be 
entirely  free  from  dust  or  animalculae,  though  it  still  retained  a  clear, 
sparkling  whiteness.  On  several  subsequent  occasions,  especially  during 
the  night,  we  remarked  a  similar  appearance,  but  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  on  the  one  above  mentioned  ;  I  am  therefore  led  to  suppose 
that  the  strength  of  the  wind  materially  contributed  to  it.  'I'he  pilots, 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  these  seas  for  several  years,  informed  me 
that  they  had  never  previously  witnessed  this  appearance  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  at  present,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  their  never  per¬ 
forming  their  voyages  when  the  monsoon  is  blowing  its  full  strength. 
They  were  indeed  as  much  alarmed  as  astonished  at  seeing  us  beat  the 
brig  to  windward ;  but  I  must  here  remark  that  the  Dourga  was  a  very 
fast  and  weatherly  sea-boat.* — p.  150,  151. 

Our  author’s  next  visit  was  to  the  Tenimber  islands.  All 
their  villages  are  erected  on  a  bill  of  limestone-rock,  near  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  present  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  houses 
are  entered  by  a  door  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  to  which,  as  they 
are  erected  on  piles,  the  inliabitants  ascend  by  means  of  a  ladder. 
A  singular  custom  obtains.  Against  the  wainscot,  immediately 
fronting  the  door,  is  placed  a  small  scaffold  of  carved  wood,  having 
upon  it  a  large  dish  containing  the  skull  of  one  of  the  forefathers 
of  the  owner,  whose  weapons  are  also  hung  round  it.  Their  most 
valuable  property  is  suspended  round  the  walls,  or  preserved  under 
the  benches  that  line  the  walls.  M.  Kolff  found  some  old  bibles 
among  them,  but  did  not  meet  with  one  idol  in  any  of  their  vil¬ 
lages.  W  hen  pniying  they  look  up  to  heaven  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  their  religious  ideas  are  associated 
with  the  wildest  superstitions.  They  have  resisted  the  efforts  of 
the  Mahometan  priests  to  convert  them,  but  express  no  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  receive  Christianity. 

1  be  author’s  visit  to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  was  in  almost 
all  respects  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  his  proceedings.  From  tlie 
cbanu'ter  of  the  coast,  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  a  landing,  and  when  this  was  at  length  accomplished, 
an  unfortunate  affray  took  place  with  the  natives,  and  the  ship 
speedily  departed.  A  party  was  sent  for  water.  They  were 
armed,  and  a  soldier  stO(^  sentry  at  the  w’ell.  In  an  attack,  which 
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the  narrative  implies  wjis  unprovoked,  the  sentry  was  killed,  and 
many  wouiuled.  In  a  note,  however,  it  is  said  that,  subsequently 
the  llaja  of  Ltikahia  stated  that  his  people  had  not  attacked  the 
Dutch  till  the  latter  had  commenced  cutting  down  a  cocoa-nut 
tree.  Be  this  as  it  may,  M.  Kolff  writes,  that  as  the  cocoa-uut 
trees  are  not  numerous  on  the  coast,  while  the  produce  forms  an 
indispensable  article  of  subsistence,  he  cansea  those  scattered 
alonjr  the  coast  to  be  cut  down,  ‘  partly  to  show  that  we  had  not 
‘  been  driven  aw'ay  by  fear,  and  partly  to  deter  them  from  com- 
‘  mittin^  similar  misdeeds  in  future.*  Conduct  so  revent^eful  as 
this  we  must  disapprove  under  any  circumstiinces.  He  had  better 
have  inquired  diligently  into  the  proceedings  of  his  people,  which 
were,  no  doubt,  from  other  circumsUmces  far  from  cautious  or 
conciliatory.  He  should  also  have  considered  the  unenlightened 
character  of  the  natives  ;  and  either  have  manifested  an  entire  for¬ 
bearance,  or  adopted  prompt  measures  for  reconciliation.  On  the 
course  pursued  by  those  who  visit  distant  islands  depends  the  lives 
frequently  of  subseauent  visitors,  the  character  of  nations,  and  the 
future  interests,  both  of  civilization  and  religion. 

‘  And  now,  kind  reader,*  and  we  willingly  cite  the  concluding  wiirds 
of  the  author,  *  the  task  which  1  promised  to  undertake  for  you  is  ful¬ 
filled,  and  may  the  artless  narrative  of  a  seaman,  containing  not  unim. 
portant  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  countries  seldom  visited  or 
descrilied,  be  acceptable  to  you.  The  countries  visited  by  me  are,  as 
Dutch  possessions,  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  Netherlander, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  simple  description  of  the  habits  and  dispo. 
sition  of  tbeir  inhabitants  may  afford  matter  for  speculation.  If,  by 
the  composition  of  this  narrative,  I  have  rendered  myself  acceptable  to 
the  reading  world,  or  contributed  to  afford  entertainment,  then  shall  I 
be  most  amply  repaid  for  the  time  employed  in  its  compilation — Fare¬ 
well  !' 


Art.ViH.  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Henry  MiiwcStlale  Pastor  of  Allenhausen 
and  Ivenrode,  Prussia ;  A  uthor  of  Der  Pfan'er  von  Andonsc.  Princi- 
jmlly  translated  from  the  German,  With  an  Introduction,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Davies,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Gateshead,  Durham  ;  Author  of 
**  An  Estimate  of  the  Human  Mind,*’  Sic,  London  :  Hatchard  and 
•Son. 


^PHIS  small  and  unpretending  volume  is  exceedingly  interest- 
^  ing,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
numerous  biographies  of  modern  days.  Mbwes  was  a  fine,  and 
in  some  respects  an  extraordinary  character,  formed  for  the  dis-» 
charge  of  duties  apparently  opposite  to  eacli  other,  and  uniting 
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virtues  and  graces  which  rarely  combine  in  the  same  person. 
With  much  genius  and  learning  he  could  perform  the  hardy  toils 
of  a  Prussian  common  soldier ;  full  of  delicate  sentiment,  he  is 
ever  decided  and  bold,  w’hether  in  the  field  or  before  his  congre¬ 
gation;  endowe<l  with  energy  for  great  action,  he  appears  through 
a  long  period  of  his  life  to  advantjige,  under  sufferings  of  the  most 
trying  nature.  His  actions  resemble  poetry, — free,  and  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  sublime ;  and  his  poetry  is  the  language  of  practical 
life.  In  him  the  real  is  the  romantic,  and  the  fiction  is  tlie  fact. 

It  is  deserving  a  philosophic  inquiry,  why  the  lives  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  continental  Christians,  such  as  C)berlin  and  Neff  and 
Mdwes,  should  be  so  exquisitely  simple  and  enchanting;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  found,  that  these  men  wdth  numerous  others, 
Doth  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living,  seem  to  be  more  the  true  sons 
of  nature  and  of  grace,  than  most  good  men  educated  in  our  own 
island. 

You  can  hardly  listen  to  a  Steinkopff  or  a  Malan  without  being 
delighted  with  their  natural  simplicity  of  view  and  feeling,  as  far 
as  your  greater  admiration  of  their  piety  will  allow;  while  in  our 
own  countrymen,  great  as  many  of  them  are,  there  is  nevertheless 
so  much  of  the  artificial,  that,  like  a  third  and  neutralizing  agent  in 
some  chemical  combinations,  it  partially  destroys  the  sparkling 
and  delicious  effervescence. 

Mdw'es,  deprived  in  boyhood  of  his  natural  guardians,  received 
some  kind  attentions  from  an  uncle,  and  by  him  was  educated, — 
first,  in  the  cathedral  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  afterwards  in  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  ‘  It  was  during  his  residence  at  the 
‘  university,  that  the  intelligence  of  Napoleon’s  escape  from  Elba 
‘  reached  Gottingen.  Mbwes  shared  in  the  universal  sensation  : 

‘  like  the  celebrated  Korner,  he  grasped  at  the  same  time  the  lyre 
‘and  the  sw'ord,  animating  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Prussian  youth 
‘  with  his  spirit-stirring  songs,  and  sharing  in  person  the  conflicts 
‘  of  the  field.  Mdwes  and  his  friend  (the  beloved  Charles  Blume) 

‘  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  a  Westphalian  jager  corps.* 
1  he  hardships  and  the  dangers  which  these  tw'o  youths  endured 
on  this  campaign  were  e.xtraordinary,  and  the  valor  wiiich  Mdwes 
displayed,  proved  that  he  w'ould  have  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field,  had  he  not  been  graciously  destined  to  move  in  a  far  more 
enviable  sphere — as  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  brief 
story  of  his  soldiership  is  quite  romantic,  and  exhibits  a  fidelity, 
an  ardor,  and  a  heroism  of  friendship,  wdiich  can  afford  to  be 
compareil  with  the  instances  of  this  social  virtue  embellishing 
the  Images  of  the  two  ancient  epic  poets. 

After  finishing  his  education  at  Halle,  Mdwes  entered  on  the 
duties  of  a  parish,  though  alas !  without  correct  religious  views, 
or  spirituality  of  mind  ;  he  labored  indeed  hard  to  instruct  his 
parishioners,  and  to  render  them  moral,  but  not  feeling  his  own 
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need  of  the  Saviour,  he  did  not,  lie  could  not,  with  any  sincerity, 
preach  repentance  towanls  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  His  activity,  however,  even  wdiile  his  mind  was  in  this 
state,  w’ould  shame  many  who  profess  to  be  swayed  by  higher 
principles.  *  He  improved  the  schools,  bestowinp^  his  time  and 
‘attention  on  them  in  various  ways ;  he  instructed  the  teachers, 
‘established  meetings  among  them  for  instructive  intercourse. 
‘Among  the  Germans  music  is  ever  a  part  of  popular  instruction  ; 

‘  he  composed  a  few  happily  simple  and  beautiful  songs,  to  favor- 
‘  ite  national  melodies,  for  the  use  of  his  teachers  and  children.  He 
‘  employed  his  influence  to  suppress  all  disorders  in  his  parish,  and 
‘successfully  combated  all  the  opposition  that  stood  in  his  way. 

‘  In  a  w'ord,  he  performed  the  part  of  a  conscientious  moralist.* 

Hut  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  did  not  allow  this  state  of 
mind  to  continue  long ;  the  moulded  clay  became  animated  ;  the 
moralist  the  spiritually-minded  Christian  ;  and,  us  Mbwes  ad¬ 
mitted  nothing  of  the  half-hearted  into  his  character,  he  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  eminence  of  his  piety  and  the  fervor  of  his 
ministry. 

‘  A  visit  to  the  parsonage,’  says  one  who  undcrst(H>d  him,  *  was  like 
a  visit  to  the  temple  of  God.  I  went  to  him  the  most  gladly>  when  1 
most  neede<l  to  be  invigorated  and  refreshed ;  and  never  did  I  return 
disappointed.  He  threw  a  charm  round  the  most  indifferent  objects 
of  daily  existence,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect ;  but  his  conversa¬ 
tion,  when  our  spirits*  life  became  its  object,  was  beyond  description. 

.  .  .  Christ  was  the  centre  round  which  all  revolved,  the  source 

whence  all  flowed,  the  object  to  which  all  tended.  Never  was  self  less 
prominent  in  pulpit  services  than  in  his.* 

After  a  residence  of  four  years  at  Aiigern,  he  was  called  by 
the  patronage  of  Count  von  Schulenburg-Altenhausen,  to  serve 
the  parishes  of  Altenhausen  and  Ivenrode  ;  and  here  he  labored 
seven  years  with  great  domestic  and  public  happiness,  and  much 
success. 

Thus  far  Mbwes  gains  our  attention  by  the  energy  of  his  ac¬ 
tion,  either  in  acquiring  knowledge,  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
country,  or  in  performing  the  high  functions  of  the  minister  of 
Christ:  we  have  now  to  view  his  display  of  the  passive  graces 
through  a  long  series  of  trials,  ending  in  his  translation  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  world. 

Perhaps  both  courage  and  fortitude  are  built  on  the  same  con¬ 
stitutional  basis,  and  genius  will  doubtless  throw  a  beauty  and  a 
splendor  around  the  exercise  of  both  these  virtues :  when,  there¬ 
fore,  a  mind  possessing  these  elements,  is  brought^  into  severe 
trials, — when  energy  must  sit  still,  and  invention  wait  the  Lord's 
disposal,  and  when  all  its  natural  powers  become  eminently  sanc¬ 
tified,  we  may  expect  to. witness  true  magnanimity — a  character 
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plpvatod  by  faitli  and  patience,  softened  by  sympathy  with  human 
infirmity.  That  is  the  case  with  Mowes.  Beautiful  in  action 
he  is  sublime  in  siifferin«^:  from  him  genius  as  well  as  grace  semis 
out  its  brightness,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  ot  the  afflictive  fire. 
Infidelity  must  be  reproved,  taste  gratified,  piety  strengthened, 
and  distress  assuaged,  by  a  serious  ])erusal  of  this  biography.  He 
had  a  complication  of  trials ;  the  activity  of  benevolence  wiis  ar¬ 
rested, — he  suffered  much  in  body, — his  ]iastoral  staff  fell  from 
bis  enfeebled  hand,— his  family  were  filled  with  distress,— his 
pecuniary  resources  were  cut  off,  and  his  hopes  ot  some  appoint¬ 
ment  which  would  enable  him  to  meet  his  necessities  were  re¬ 
peatedly,  when  in  appearance  on  the  very  eve  of  being  realized, 
cruelly  disijppointed ;  yet,  amidst  all,  the  man,  the  pastor,  and 
the  [mrent,  merged  into  the  Christian,  and  while  he  felt  very 
keenly,  not  a  word  of  complaint  escaped  his  lips  :  he  knew  that 
the  Lord’s  judgments  were  right,  and  he  bowed  and  said,  ‘My 
(iod,  thy  will  be  done.’  There  are  in  his  correspondence  many 
allusions  to  his  trials  exceedingly  touching,  and  which,  for  their 
beauty  and  Christian  pathos,  w’e  should  be  happy  to  transcribe; 
but  two  effusions  of  his  weeping  muse  are  exquisitely  fine.  We 
refer  to  his  lyric  entitled  ‘  A  Glance  out  of  the  Fiery  Trial,’  and, 
especially  to  the  piece  he  wrote  when  he  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  ever  resuming  the  pastoral  office.  The  servant  of  God  only 
who  hears  in  his  own  sickness  the  crash  of  his  pastoral  staff,  can 
however  fully  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  this  pious  farewell  to 
the  most  delightful  of  employments,  and  sympathise  with  the  poet 
in  stich  a  verse  as  the  following ; — 

‘  No  dock  to  me  shall  thou  e’er  again  lead  ! 

And  that  solemn  w’ord  made  my  wTung  spirit  bleed. 

'  The  shepherd’s  dress  from  my  shoulders  is  torn, 

Ami  never  again  may  that  lov’d  badge  be  borne. 

The  ])ure  priestly  vest.  In  silence  I  bow\ 

To  him  who  beholds  them  hang  up,  1  can  say, 

I ,  Uh),  a  shepherd  have  been  in  my  day. 

Hot  gush’d  the  tear  to  my  quivering  eye. 

And  my  spirit  bowetl  mournfully. 

But,  oh !  from  his  form  on  that  sorrow'ful  day. 

His  vest  to  the  rude  soldiers  fell  as  a  prey. 

Sei*ms  it  right  to  thee,  O  my  Father  Gml ! 

Then  I  weep  no  more,  but  I  bless  the  rod.’ 

‘  I  have  not  read,’  says  his  French  biographer,  ‘  in  any  language, 
any  thing  com]>arable,  for  the  truth  and  depth  of  poetic  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  to  some  verses  |H>ured  forth  from  the  depth  of  his  heart  after  the 
event  1  have  descrila'd  (his  renunciation  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  re¬ 
moval  fr<.m  Altenhausen).  ‘  Frage  an  den  Ilerrn,’  is  the  title  of  the 
piece.  It  would  Ih‘  impossible  better  to  describe  the  feelings  <»f  the 
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heart,  or  to  express  the  most  delicate  emotions  in  nn»re  touching  poetic 
language.  At  a  time  of  (hep  grief  and  hearlrending  recollections,  he 
is  full  of  Christian  resignation  and  unmingled  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  Saviour.  Kvery  Christian  who  has  sutlered  will  recognize  his  own 
experience  in  these  stanzas,  and  will  weep  with  their  author.  Giithc, 
who  lamented,  at  the  close  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  that  he 
could  not  find  in  his  many  poetical  works  a  single  piece  that  might  take 
its  place  among  the  hymns  of  the  Lutheran  church — Giithe  would  have 
found  consolation,  and  a  glory  more  precious  than  his  own,  if  he  could 
have  said,  ‘  I  have  written  the  Frage  an  den  Herrn.* 

Having  remarked  on  the  simplicity  which  forms  so  beautiful  a 
characteristic  in  many  continental  ministers,  we  shall  briefly  and 
candidly  animadvert  on  the  almost  entire  absence  of  outlines  of 
theological  system  observable  in  this  memoir.  This,  indeed,  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  original  biographer,  but,  it  is  evident, 
that  he  has  been  led  to  this  (levout  generalization  by  the  indefi- 
nitenessand  sublimity  of  Mowes’s  piety.  The  following  paragraph 
will,  we  conceive,  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

‘  The  manner  in  which  Mowes  had  been  brought  t(»  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  Saviour  invested  his  Christianity  with  a  character  (►f 
independence  of  human  opinion.  Never  was  he  heard  to  adduce  any 
autliority  but  that  of  the  Scriptures,  lie  was  enrolled  under  no 
human  standard,  he  w'ore  the  c(dors  of  no  party,  he  belonged  to  no 
sect.  There  was  nothing  in  him  assumed,  nothing  professional ;  he 
had,  SIS  it  were,  lived  tlirough  the  wdude  of  Christianity :  he  appeared 
to  advance  no  doctrine  before  he  had  tested  it  by  practice,  and  rendered 
it  part  of  his  inner  life.* 

A  person  brought  thus  to  adopt  and  retain  his  theological  doc¬ 
trines,  would,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  mix  up  much  hallowed 
feeling  wdth  all  his  speculations,  and,  indeed,  rather  attend  to 
their  effect  in  his  conduct  and  enjoyment  than  to  the  principles 
themselves ;  while  drawing  directly  from  the  w'ell  of  truth,  his 
divinity  would  appear  in  its  combination  as  the  w'ater  of  life,  and 
not  as  analyzed  into  its  various  elements.  There  is  a  grandeur 
in  a  character  of  this  order,  and  a  striking  resemblance  to  jiriini- 
tive  devotedness,  such  as  breathes  in  many  parts  of  the  Christian 
fathers  and  in  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayers,  and  one  feels  the 
warmth  without  being  minutely  acquainted  with  the  materials  of 
the  fire — the  great  purpose,  indeed,  for  which  it  w'as  enkindled. 
As,  however,  inductive  retisoning  is  from  effect  to  cause',  from 
parts  to  principles,  so  in  divine  science  the  respective  truths 
should  be  view’ed  sepanitely  and  in  detail  before  they  can  be 
understood  in  their  combination :  the  affections  thus  become  in¬ 
fluenced  by  means  of  the  intellect,  and  by  the  intelh'ct  acting  in 
its  usually  progressive  manner.  The  glass  receives  the  individual 
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rays  on  its  surface,  and  by  its  inflective  power  unites  them  into 
a  mass  of  burning  light;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  one 
reason  why  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  distributed  in  a 
miscellaneous  form  in  the  New  Testament,  is  that  its  teachers 
may  separate  and  classify,  and  thus  enable  the  convert,  having 
received  them  one  by  one,  to  bend  them  into  a  focus,  and  so 
warm  and  illuminate  his  heart.  On  these  grounds  W'e  should  like 
to  have  seen  a  little  more  distinctive  prominence  given  to  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel  which  form  the  character,  so  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sublime,  of  Mowes ;  especially  considering  the  opposi¬ 
tion  with  which  these  have  had  to  contend  on  the  European 
continent.  It  would  have  rendered  the  work  more  instructive  to 
ordinary  readers,  and  probably  more  generally  useful.  These, 
however,  are  opinions  which  some  gooa  and  great  men  will  dis¬ 
pute;  and  while  we  record  them  as  our  own,  we  do  not  lay 
undue  stress  upon  them,  nor  condemn  the  painter  because  he  is 
not  an  anatomist.  Yet  let  it  not  be  inferred,  that  the  grand  truths 
of  revelation  may  not  be  gathered,  and  that  without  great 
labor,  out  of  the  memoir  of  Mowes ;  they  are  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  figure  beneatli  the  flesh ;  and  the  concluding 
appeal  to  men  w  ho  deny  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  for  holi¬ 
ness  and  salvation,  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate  and  impressive 
w  e  ever  read. 

The  English  reader  is,  w^e  believe,  indebted  to  a  lady  for  this 
valuable  work,  and  w’e  am  assure  her  that  she  needs  not  any 
privilege  of  either  sex  or  of  ancestry,  but  may  calmly  wait  the 
judgment  which  those  who  respect  religion  and  good  taste  will 
award  her  performance,  on  the  ground  of  its  own  claims.  She 
has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  her  subject,  and  in  attempting  to 
furnish  a  faithful  representation,  has  presented  a  very  lovely  pic¬ 
ture.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  sobriety  of  judgment,  that  the 
poetic  selections,  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  the  history,  are 
without  those  charms  in  wdiich  the  translator  could  have  invested 
them,  by  giving  freedom  to  an  imagination  affluent  in  drapery, — 
the  pieces  only  attempt  a  literal  version  of  the  original. 

1  he  introduction,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  is  a 
proof  that  authors  and  translators  can  be  courteous  and  disinter¬ 
ested,  and  gives  a  valuable  account  of  the  religious  state  of  Ger¬ 
many  w  hen  Mowes  first  appeared,  and  of  the  happy  improvement 
ill  religion  on  the  European  continent — an  improvement  w’hich 
the  circulation  ol  such  memoirs  as  this  cannot  fail  to  accelerate. 
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Art.  IX.  1.  The  African  Slave  Trade  and  iis  Remedy.  Hy  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton,  Bart.  Loiidoii.  1H40. 

‘J.  Travels  in  the  West.  Cuba,  with  Notices  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Slave  Trade.  By  David  Turnbull,  Ksq.,  M.A.,  Correspond ing 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  and  of  the 
Koval  Patriotic  and  Economical  Society  at  Havana.  L<»ndon. 
1840. 

3.  Westminster  Review,  June,  1840.  Art.  Remedies  for  the  Slave 
Trade, 

^UR  object  in  placing  these  volumes  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  so  exclusively  to  express  our  sentiments  on  the  remedies 
now  proposed  in  several  quarters  for  that  enormous  evil,  the  slave- 
trade,  that  we  shall  allow  ourselves  a  very  few  words  in  relation 
to  the  works  themselves.  Of  Sir  Fowell  Buxtoirs  work,  indeeil, 
we  need  not  say  any  thing  on  the  present  occasion,  beyond  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  latter  portion  of  it,  which  now  hrst  appears,  the 
commendation  we  have  already  given  to  the  former.*  Mr. 
'rurnbull  is  a  gentleman  of  considerable  erudition  and  extensive 
travel,  and  has  presented  us  with  a  book  which  we  may  safely 
describe  as  being  extremely  well  written  and  of  great  substantial 
value.  It  represents,  he  tells  us,  ‘  the  fragment  of  a  tour  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  begun  in 
‘  1837,  and  concluded  towards  the  close,  of  1839.*  He  landed  in 
British  Guiana,  visited  every  island  in  tlic  neighbouring  archipe¬ 
lago,  and  *  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  Jamaica  in  time  to  wit- 
‘  ness  the  rejoicings  occasioned  among  the  ne^ro  population  by 
‘  the  disappearance  of  the  last  link  of  their  chain.*  lie  must  be 
in  possession,  therefore,  of  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter 
which  he  has  not  yet  given  to  the  public ;  and  we  trust  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  will  be  such  as  by  no  means  to  discourage  the 
appearance  of  a  second.  The  contents  of  the  present,  altnough 
scarcely  to  be  called  entertaining,  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  of 
great  substantial  value,  and  will  repay  with  stores  of  information 
an  attentive  perusal.  We  should  with  great  pleasure  have  de¬ 
voted  an  article  to  it  as  illustrative  of  that  unknown  land  to 
English  readers,  the  island  of  Cuba ;  but  we  fear  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  part  which  he  has  taken  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  respecting  the  slave-trade,  and  more  especially  of  the 
proposition  he  has  brought  forward  for  its  suppression. 

It  is  a  most  melancholy  consideration  that,  at  so  late  a  period  as 
the  present,  the  remedy  for  the  slave-trade  should  be  a  thing  to  be 
discovered.  Not  only  because  that  direful  scourge  of  mankind 
has  been  so  long  in  unbridled  operation ;  but  because,  more 
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especially,  plans  for  its  suppression  have  been  m  often  formed, 
and  efforts  for  its  suppression,  so  costly  both  in  life  and  treasure, 
have  been  so  incessantly  made.  Have  these,  alas!  been  nothing 
more  than  experiments,  and  experiments  of  which  the  trial  has 
demonstrated  the  inadequacy  ?  Are  we  thrown  back  after  thirty 
years  labor  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  effectual  direction,  and 
thrown  back,  not  upon  a  necessity  of  greater  vigor,  not  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  some  definite  improvement,  but  upon  a  feeling 
of  entire  ignorance  and  incompetency  ?  ‘  After  all  that  w'e  have 

*  done  W'e  have  not  put  down  the  slave-trade,  and  we  do  not 
‘  know  how  to  do  it’  This  seems  to  be  the  interpretation  of  that 
state  of  mind  into  which  philanthropists  in  general  had  fallen,  and 
out  of  which,  with  a  most  gratifying  elasticity  of  the  philanthropic 
principle,  there  has  arisen  an  unwonted  activity  to  offer  new 
suggestions,  and  a  glad  annunciation  on  the  part  of  some  of  ^  the 
‘  real  remedy.*  From  having  before  us  no  cure  for  the  slave- 
trade,  we  have  now'  four  or  five ;  and  several,  if  not  all  of  them, 
are  so  busy  in  courting  popular  favor  and  the  public  purse,  tliat 
it  has  become  our  duty  to  contribute  what  in  our  humble  sphere 
we  may  to  the  guidance  of  public  opinion. 

We  shall  notice  first  the  scheme  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton — 
whom,  by  the  way,  we  beg  cordially  to  congratulate  on  the  mark 
of  his  sovereign’s  favor  which  he  has  lately  received — as  having, 
without  perhaps  the  absolute  claim  of  priority,  for  the  longest 
period  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  public  regard.  We  were 
all  told  that  he  had  a  plan,  long  before  w'e  were  permitted  to 
know’  w'hat  it  w’as.  There  were  reasons  of  state  for  concealing  it, 
which  must  openite  but  must  not  be  disclosed  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  it 
now  appears,  the  Remedy  was  not  published  lest  it  might  instigate  the 
Spaniards  to  ask  too  much  money  for  the  sovereignty  of  Fernando 
Po.  However,  at  length  the  secret  is  out,  and  its  publication,  of 
course,  has  created  the  greater  sensation  in  proportion  to  the 
curiosity  which  was  antecedently  awakened.  In  our  notice  of 
the  first  part  of  his  w’ork  w’e  did  not  find  fault  w’ith  this  conceal¬ 
ment  ;  W’c  expressed  simply  our  gratification  that  such  a  mind  as 
Sir  'r.  F.  Buxton’s  should  be  employed  on  such  an  object :  but 
we  must  now  say  that  we  think  it  was  decidedly  injudicious. 
According  to  the  expressed  anticipations  of  some  at  the  time,  the 
effect  of  it  has  been  to  cause  his  plan  to  be  resolved  and  acted 
on  before  it  has  undergone  the  siilutary  ordeal  of  public  discus¬ 
sion.  It  has  gone  into  operation  w’ith  all  the  faults  about  it  to 
which  the  pro<luctions  of  single  minds  must  always  be  liable ;  and 
the  fruit  of  searching  inquiry  and  friendly  suggestion  now’,  is 
rather  to  emliarrass  w’hat  is  doing  than  to  improve  what  is 
about  U)  be  done.  We  are  sorrv  that  Sir  Fow’ell  Buxton  is 
placed  in  this  position  ;  and,  if  we  might  indulge  our  feelings  on 
sucli  a  subject,  wherein  w’e  cannot  commend  his  plan  w’e  would 
be  silent.  I  his,  however,  our  sense  of  duty  will  not  permit;  and 
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if  we  should  contribute  at  all  to  aup^ment  the  embarrassments 
which,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  conductors  of  die  African 
Civilization  Society  already  feel,  and  which  we  are  sure  they  wHl 
feel  with  growing  severity,  we  must  require  this  distinguished 
philanthropist  to  take  the  blame  to  himself. 

In  proceeding  to  remark  on  the  scheme  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton, 
we  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  detained  by  what  he  designates 
‘  preparatory  measures,*  but  affirms  not  to  be  *  the  remedy  * — 
namely,  the  increase  of  our  squadron,  and  the  formation  of  trea¬ 
ties  with  the  native  chiefs.  We  shall  advance  at  once  to  his 
main  position,  which  we  thus  take  from  his  own  statement  of  it 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Remedy. 

*  If,  instead  of  our  expensive  and  fruitless  negociations  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  w'e  had  been,  during  the  hist  twenty  years,  engaged  in  extending 
our  intercourse  w'ith  the  nations  of  Africa,  unfolding  to  them  the  capa. 
bilities  of  her  soil  and  the  inexhaustible  store  of  wealth  which  human 
lalnir  might  derive  from  its  cultivation,  and  convincing  them  that  the 
slave-trade  alone  debars  them  from  enjoying  a  vastly  more  affluent 
supply  of  our  valuable  commodities,  and  if  we  had  leagued  ourselves 
with  them  to  suppress  that  baneful  traffic  which  is  their  enemy  even 
more  than  it  is  ours,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Africa  would  not 
have  been  what  Africa  is,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions,  one  universal 
den  of  desolation,  misery,  and  crime. 

‘  Why  do  1  despair  of  winning  the  hearty  co-operation  of  those 
European  powers  who  now  encourage  or  connive  at  the  slave-trade  ? 
I  answ’er,  because  we  have  no  sufficient  bribe  to  offer.  The  secret  of 
their  resistance  is  the  180  per  cent,  profit  which  attaches  to  the  slave- 
trade.  This  is  a  temptation  w’hich  we  cannot  outbid.  It  has  been, 
and  it  will  be,  the  source  of  their  persevering  disregard  of  the  claims 
of  humanity,  and  of  their  contempt  for  the  engagements,  however 
8(‘lemn,  which  they  have  contracted  with  us. 

‘  But  why  do  I  entertain  a  confident  jiersuasion  that  we  may  obtain 
the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  African  .powers  Because  the  slave- 
trade  is  not  their  gain,  but  their  loss.  It  is  their  ruin,  because  it  is 
capable  of  demonstration,  that,  but  for  the  slave-trade,  the  other  trade 
of  Africa  ivould  be  increased  fifty  or  a  hundred-fold. 

‘  If  it  be  true  that  Africa  would  be  enriched,  and  that  her  |)opulation 
would  enjoy  in  multiplied  abundance  those  commodities,  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  which  she  now  incurs  such  intense  misery,  the  one  needful 
thing  in  (irder  to  induce  them  to  unite  with  us  in  repressing  the  slave- 
trade,  is  to  convince  them  that  they  will  gain  by  selling  the  productive 
labor  of  the  peoide,  instead  of  the  peoiile  themselves.* 

— Buxton  y  pp.  302 — 305. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  his  plan  divides  itself 
into  throe  ]>arts,  the  promotion  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  ediioi- 
tion ;  of  which  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  volume  he  thus 
summarily  speaks :  ‘  I  lay  great  stress  upon  African  commerce. 
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<  more  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  of  all  upon  the  ele- 

‘  vation  of  the  native  mind.*  p.  457.  For  the  last  of  these  purposes 
he  relies  mainly  upon  missionaries  of  various  religious  communi¬ 
ties,  his  views  concerning  whom  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
passage. 

‘  The  facts  I  have  stated  are,  I  apprehend,  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  is  amongst  the  Africans  a  capability  of  receiving  instruction  ; 
that  there  are  agents  witliin  our  reach,  well  calculated  to  assist  in  con¬ 
ferring  it ;  that  there  is,  in  many  parts  at  least,  a  thirst  for  education, 
and  a  readiness  to  accept  the  services  of  missionaries ;  and  that, 
although  the  steps  already  taken  have  been  very  few,  there  has  lH*en 
some  little  advance.  Other  circumstances  render  the  pnjject  of  sending 
instructors  more  feasible  at  the  present  than  at  any  former  time. 
They  will  be  carried  to  their  destinations  by  water.  British  steamers 
will  be  upon  the  Niger  to  protect  them  (at  the  only  time  that  mis¬ 
sionaries  want  protection)  on  their  first  settlement  among  the  natives. 
Missionaries  find  less  difficulty  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  per¬ 
haps,  in  winning  the  confidence  of  native  tribes.  'Phe  secret  of  their 
success  is  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing,  and  the  manifestation  of  upright 
and  benevolent  intentions,  which  they  carry  with  them.  These  speak 
to  all  men,  but  especially  to  the  uncivilized,  in  a  language  which  they 
accurately  comprehend,  and  to  which  they  freely  respond.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  difficulties,  considered  a  few  years  ago  insur¬ 
mountable,  in  the  way  of  an  attempt  to  diffuse  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  knowleclge  amongst  millions  of  the  human  race  plunged  in 
the  very  depths  of  ignorant  superstition,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
removed.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  question  is  not  so  much  as  to 
our  power,  but  as  to  our  willingness,  to  provide  the  means  of  confer¬ 
ring  the  inestimable  l>enefits  of  intellectual  advancement  and  true 
religion.* — Ib.  pp.  514,  515. 

The  former  two  of  the  objects  above  mentioned  our  author 
proposes  to  attain  by  establishing  both  factories  and  settlements ; 
the  former  merely  touching  Africa  at  principal  points  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  the  latter  occupying  spaces  of  large  extent  for 
those  of  cultivation.  His  view’s  of  these  two  elements  of  his  plan 
are  thus  expressed. 

*  I  propose,  then,  that  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  cultivate  districts 
of  Africa  selected  for  that  purjKise,  in  order  that  her  inhabitants  may 
be  (Convinced  of  the  capabilities  of  their  soil,  and  witness  what  wonders 
may  be  acc?omplished  by  their  own  labor  when  set  in  motion  by  our 
capital,  and  guided  by  our  skill. 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  mercantile  settlements  would  effect  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  gcH»d  ;  but  the  gcK)d  is  distant,  and  will  be  effected 
by  slow  decrees,  while  the  crondition  of  Africa  is  such,  that  the  delay 
<»f  a  single  year  carries  with  it  a  world  of  misery,  and  the  certain  de¬ 
struction  of  a  multitude  of  lives. 

1  confess  that  1  think  it  would  be  well,  on  many  grounds,  if  we 
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could,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  factories.  I  fear, 
however,  that  this  limitation  would  retard,  if  not  defeat,  our  objects. 

‘  We  should  touch  Africa  at  a  few  prominent  points, — at  each  of 
these  a  mart  might  be  established,  and  something  might  be  done  to¬ 
wards  the  education  of  children  of  those  who  entered  our  service. 
But  the  evil  is  gigantic,  and  it  requires  gigantic  efforts  to  arrest  it.  1 
l)elieve, — and  every  word  that  I  have  read  or  heard  on  the  subject  con¬ 
firms  me  in  the  impression, — that  Africa  has  within  herself  resources, 
which,  duly  developed,  would  compensate  for  the  gains  of  the  slave- 
trade,  if  these  were  twenty  times  as  great  as  they  are.  But  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  these  resources  are  nothing  unless  they  are 
fairly  and  fully  called  into  action. 

*  Factories  on  the  coast  may  lead  the  natives  to  gather  the  spon¬ 
taneous  productions  of  nature.  They  may  supply  us  with  wcmkI,  with 
palm-oil,  with  skins,  and  with  ivory ;  but  l)t*yond  the  money  or  the 
goods  paid  for  these,  and  beyond  occasional  and  very  lax  employment 
to  the  natives,  Africa  would  gain  little.  No  habits  of  settled  industry 
will  l)e  inspired  ;  no  examples  will  be  placed  before  those  the  avenue  to 
whose  understanding  is  through  the  eyes,  and  who,  however  slow 
they  may  be  to  reason,  are  quick  to  perceive  and  intelligent  to  imitate. 

‘  I  have  already  said,  that  two  things  must  be  achieved  or  we  shall 
fail :  the  one  is,  to  call  forth  and  elevate  the  native  mind ;  the  other 
is,  to  provide  a  larger  source  of  revenue  than  that  derived  from  the 
trade  in  man. 

‘  By  agriculture — both  will  be  accomplished.  The  ransom  for 
Africa  will  be  found  in  her  fertile  soil ;  and  the  moral  worth  of  her 
people  will  advance  as  they  become  better  instructed,  more  secure, 
more  industrious,  and  more  wealthy.  And  then  will  be  felt  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  cultivated  intellect  on  rude  reason ;  the  children  will  be 
taught  by  our  schcnds  ;  our  very  machinery  doing  easily  what  is  im¬ 
possible  to  their  unaided  strength  will  eloquently  s|)eak  to  others,  and 
beget  that  allegiance  of  mind  which  is  uniformly  yielded  by  un¬ 
tutored  to  beings  of  superior  capacity.  The  ministers  of  the  gosjn?!, 
the  l)est  of  civilizers,  will,  as  gently  as  irresistibly,  work  out  a  change  in 
the  current  of  opinion,  and  effect  the  cheerful  renunciation  of  bliHKly 
and  licentious  customs. 

‘  Such  essential  reforms  as  these  cannot  be  expected  from  the  mere 
establishment  of  factories  on  the  coast.  Something,  no  doubt,  will  be 
gained  by  these,  but  not  enough  to  execute  the  task  (of  all  tasks  the 
most  difficult)  of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  slumbering  energies  of  the 
people,  and  making  productive  the  latent  capabilities  of  the  soil.  In 
one  word,  Africa  wants  more  than  commerce — she  wants  cultivatii»n.* 

—  lb.  pp.  336 — 33th 

The  extracts  we  have  now  given  exhibit  we  hope  with  suf¬ 
ficient  clearness,  and  we  believe  with  perfect  fidelity,  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton’s  theory  of  the  extinction  of  the  slav'c-trade  in  Africa. 
It  must  have  been  already  manifest  to  our  readers  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  give  in  our  adhesion  to  it,  and  we  shall  shortly  state 
the  reasons  for  our  reluctance.  Before  we  do  so,  however,  wc 
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wish  distinctly  and  emphatically  to  say,  that  we  are  far  from  dis¬ 
approving  any  of  the  elements  which  the  theory  embraces.  We 
are  no  enemies  to  the  increase  of  legitimate  trade  in  Africa,  to 
the  advancement  of  her  agriculture,  or  to  the  civilization  and 
evangelization  of  her  children.  Our  objections  lie  against  the 
combination  and  employment  of  these  elements  as  *  the  true  re- 
‘  medy  *  for  the  African  slave-trade. 

We  object  then,  in  limine,  to  the  exclusiveness  with  which  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  has  brought  forward  his  theory.  ‘  Witli  all  con- 
‘fidence  we  may  affirm,*  says  he,  p.  278,  ‘that  nothing  penna- 
‘  nent  wdll  be  effected  [for  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade]  un- 
‘  less  we  raise  the  native  mind.'  And  again,  p.  279,  ‘  We  may 
‘  assume  with  almost  equal  confidence  that  Africa  never  can  he 
‘  delivered  till  w'e  have  called  forth  the  rich  productiveness  of  her 
‘soil.’  Now^  there  is  an  implied  assumption  here  which  we  take 
the  liberty  of  bringing  out,  namely,  that  nothing  but  measures 
taken  in  Africa  can  arrest  the  African  slave-trade.  This  is  the 
entire  principle  of  the  remedy,  the  substratum  of  this  airy  fabric. 
We  altogether  deny  its  correctness.  We  know  of  other  proceed¬ 
ings,  which,  if  they  should  be  successful,  would  abolish  the  slave- 
trade  without  coming  into  contact  w  ith  Africa  at  all — we  mean 
proceedings  directed  to  the  extinction  of  slavery.  What  desolates 
Africa  is  the  resort  had  to  her  shores  for  the  supply  of  the  slave- 
market  in  other  countries ;  let  the  slave-market  be  destroyed  and 
she  w'ill  hear  no  more  of  the  slave-trade,  although  not  a  single 
effort  have  been  made  to  elevate  her  native  mind,  or  to  develop 
the  resources  of  her  soil.  Of  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme 
we  are  not  now'  giving  an  opinion;  but  W'e  think  it  important  that 
the  public  should  not  overlook  its  possibility,  and  be  driven  to 
trading  factories  and  experimental  farms  under  the  imagination 
tlmt  without  them  ‘  Africa  never  can  be  delivered.’  Africa  can 
be  delivered  without  them, 

^  Looking  at  the  plan  itself,  we  ctuinot  help  expressing  our  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  inadequate.  'Fhe  author  of  it  justly  calls  the 
mischief  with  w'hich  he  proposes  to  contend  ‘a  gigantic  evil,’  and 
admits  that  it  requires  a  gigantic  remedy.  We  see  about  the 
remedy,  how’ever,  none  ot  tlie  futures  of  a  giant.  It  cannot 
cover  the  space  over  which  the  slave-trade  prevails ;  and  if  it 
could,  it  W’ould  only  drive  that  horrid  traffic  to  other  portions  of 
tl»e  continent  In  discussing  this  subject  there  is  a  liability  that 
the  vast  magnitude  of  the  regions  referred  to  may  be  forgotten. 
Africa  comes  to  be  spoken  of  as  though  it  w’ere  a  mere  point,  a 
^rt  of  Ciibral tar,  W’hich  w’e  could  gird  w’ith  our  ships,  and  dig  up  w’ith 
our  8}>ades  ;  whereas  it  is  a  vast  continent,  presenting  on  its  eastern 
side  alone  a  coast  line  of  more  than  6,000  miles,  and  containing 
one  hundred  millions  of  people.  And  this  is  the  territory  w  hich  it 
IS  proposed,  not  merely  to  touch  but  to  command,  not  partially  to 
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benefit  but  wholly  to  regenerate,  by  expending  a  few  thousand 
pounds  on  factories  and  farms,  with  missionaries  and  steam-boats, 
on  one  of  its  rivers  !  Granting  that  the  slave-trade  shall  thus  be 
expelled  from  the  Niji^er,  it  will  but  migrate  southward  and  east¬ 
ward,  just  as  it  has  done  on  beings  driven  by  similar  measures 
from  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast.  Let  the  scheme  succeed 
to  the  pfreatest  extent  which  can  be  anticipated,  still  the  African 
slave-trade  will  not  be  destroyed. 

To  this  w’e  may  add  that,  in  our  judgment,  there  exist  no 
solid  grounds  for  anticipating  success.  It  is  assumed  that  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  entering  into  legitimate  traffic  and  cultivation  for 
export  will  induce  on  the  part  of  the  Africans  a  voluntary  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  slave-trade,  because  they  will  exhibit  a' prospect 
of  greater  gain.  Now  we  will  admit  for  the  moment  that  the 
prospect  of  augmented  gain  is  beyond  question ;  but  we  consider 
it  highly  improbable  that  even  this  prospect  will  induce  a  uni¬ 
versal  or  even  a  general  abandonment  of  the  slave-trade.  The 
business  of  a  regular  trader,  and  still  more  that  of  a  tiller  of  the 
ground,  requires  not  only  patient  expectation,  but  continuous  and 
persevering  toil ;  toil  far  removed  alike  from  the  exciting  stimulus, 
the  immediate  wealth,  and  the  long  intervening  leisure  of  slaving 
expeditions.  Besides,  however  the  amount  of  profit  might  be 
greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  it  is  altogether  improb¬ 
able  that  the  two  processes  would  enrich  the  same  parties.  Those 
•who  can  grow  rich  by  agriculture  are  only  the  patient  and  the 
plodding ;  it  is  the  bold  and  fiery  wdio  seize  the  spoils  of  the 
slave-trade :  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  slave-trade  for  agri¬ 
culture  would  be,  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  other 
means,  but  the  accumulation  of  it  in  other  hands.  The  slave- 
trader  would  consign  himself  to  poverty  that  people  of  quieter 
habits  may  grow  rich — a  consummation,  indeed,  ‘  devoutly  to  be 
‘  wished,*  but  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Our  views  on  this  point 
may  be  confirmed  by  a  short  quotation  from  the  Remedy  itself, 
in  which  we  find  in  a  note  the  following  passages  from  '  recent 
‘  letters  from  Africa.' 


'  When  there  is  a  demand  for  slaves  the  natives  abandon  every  other 
employment ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  British  vessels  trading 
on  the  coast  are  lying  idle  for  want  of  trade. 

'  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  slaves,  the  natives  here  and 
in  the  interior  abandon  cullivation,  the  trees  go  to  destruction,  and  no 
young  trees  are  planted. 

*  At  one  place  in  Africa,  where  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  palm- 
oil  has  been  annually  supplied  to  the  ships  of  our  merchants,  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  have  latterly  so  much  increased  the  slave- 
trade,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  palm-trees,  which  was  giving  occupy 
tion  to  thousands,  has  not  only  become  neglected,  but  the  native  chieni 
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have  been  incited  to  blind  revenpt'  against  British  influence,  and  have 
set  fire  to  and  destroyed  30,()00  palm-trees.* — p.  34(h 

So  much  for  the  prospect  of  substituting  commerce  and  agri¬ 
culture  instead  of  the  slave-trade,  even  admitting  the  change  to 
be  gainful.  But  we  do  not  admit  it.  The  profitableness  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  depends  entirely  on  having  a  market  for  the 
articles  produced,  and  on  producing  an  article  fitted  to  the 
market.  That  Africa  can  grow  ginger,  cotton,  sugar,  coftee,  and 
almost  every  thing  else,  is  nothing ;  it  is  nothing  even  that  in¬ 
calculable  quantities  of  these  articles  should  be  growing  in  her 
fields  or  choking  up  her  factories — if  either  the  quality  were 
unsuited  to  the  mjirkets  of  Europe,  or  the  quantity  such  as  pre¬ 
vented  a  remunerating  price.  The  Remedy  furnishes  us  wltli 
examples  of  both  these  issues  to  incipient  African  industry.  Tlie 
passsige  we  are  about  to  cite  relates  to  Sierra  Leone. 

'  In  1020,  Mr.  Coulston,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Freetown, 
planted  a  small  quantity  of  ginger  by  way  of  experiment,  and  having 
rejMWted  favorably  of  it,  its  culture  was  immediately  taken  up  by  a 
vast  lH>dy  of  liberated  Africans.  Ignorance  was,  however,  displayed  at 
every  step  of  their  progress.  They  planted  indiscriminately  in  sterile 
and  in  rich  soils,  so  that  the  sample  produced  was  a  mixture  of  plump 
and  meagre  roots.  By  some  the  sample  was  dried  previously  to  being 
offered  for  sale,  by  others  not ;  by  some  it  was  carefully  cleaned, 
which  others  neglected  ;  so  that  the  merchants  became  averse  to  pur¬ 
chase  it,  and  the  growers  saw  their  hopes  blighted.  In  1829,  their 
attention  was  turned  to  the  culture  of  capsicum,  by  the  sale  of  a  lot  at 
Fret'town,  which  fetched  2s.  fid.  per  pound.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
at  that  time  to  have  collected  two  tons  of  pepper  in  the  colony,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years  individual  merchants  were  found  ex¬ 
porting  100  and  150  tons  per  annum.  The  price  however,  fell  to  4d. 
j>er  ()ound  ;  sales  coidd  not  even  then  be  effected  ;  and  the  hopes  of 
the  cultivators  were  again  disappointed.  In  1833,  their  expectations 
were  similarly  raised  and  blighted  by  the  encouragement  held  out  for 
the  manufacture  of  cassada  starch.* — pp.  374,  375. 

Of  such  disappointments  the  author  says  *  instances  miglit  be 
‘multiplied.*  In  another  place  (p.  381)  he  tells  us  that  a  com¬ 
mencing  trade  in  coflfee,  gathered  by  the  Foulahs  from  the  interior 
forests,  had  been  arrested  by  the  protective  duty  imposed  by 
Great  Britain  on  foreign  coffee.  Now,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  Africa, 
by  any  thing  like  the  extensive  cultivation  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton 
wntemplates,  should  pour  ‘  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  her  soil  ’ 
into  the  English  market, — we  will  pass  over  the  uncertainty  of 
quality — it  would  reduce  every  article  below  a  remunerating 
price,  first  to  our  own  growers,  and  next  to  hers.  I'hen  what 
would  follow  hirst  that  we  should  have  the  entire  body  of 
British  merchants  and  planters  crying  out  for  protection  against 
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the  productiveness  of  Africa,  and  ruined  if  they  were  not  pro¬ 
tected  ;  and  next  that  the  mass  of  African  produce  would  be  left 
on  the  hands  of  her  growers  unsideable,  to  ])rovoke  an  irrilate<l 
and  almost  hopeless  abandonment  of  the  pursuits  in  which  they 
had  been  so  eagerly  persuaded  to  engage.  I'hat  we  are  not 
speaking  at  random  will  readily  be  admitted  by  all  who  recollect 
that  the  industry  of  India,  although  a  British  possession,  has 
actually  been  repressed  by  the  jealousy  of  West  Indian  proprie¬ 
tors.  They  have  cried  out  so  loudly  against  having  India,  with 
her  vast  resources,  ‘  let  loose  against  *  them  by  an  unrestricted 
trade,  that  they  have  kept  up  till  lately  a  heavy  discriminating 
duty  on  Bengal  sugar,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition  of  its 
culture.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  same  feeliuj^ 
would  not  operate  against  the  cultivation  of  Africa,  wdienever  it 
should  threaten  collision  with  British  interests.  To  talk  of  public 
virtue  and  sacrifices  to  humanity  in  such  a  case,  is  not  only  Uto¬ 
pian,  but  Utopianism  run  mad.  The  mischief  in  the  scheme  is, 
that  tlie  trade  contemplated  is  not  to  be  natural,  created  by  a  de¬ 
mand,  and  extended  as  the  demand  may  warrant;  but  forced, 
without  or  beyond  a  demand,  for  the  sake  of  a  humane  object,  the 
extinction  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  The  proper  question  to  be 
asked  is.  Does  there  exist  a  market  for  so  much  African  produce 
as  may  employ  all  the  people  of  that  continent  in  farming  and 
trading?  If  there  does  not,  it  is  no  real  benevolence  to  set 
them  at  w^ork ;  if  there  does,  they  will  be  soon  at  work  without 
interference. 

We  have  further  an  objection  to  the  very  conception  of  the 
plan  itself,  and  the  essential  principle  on  which  it  is  constructed. 
If  we  understand  it  correctly,  it  is  an  appeal,  not  to  the  natives 
of  Africa  at  large,  but  to  the  African  chiefs,  specifically  and  dis¬ 
tinctly.  Indeed  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be  so,  since  it 
is  not  the  people  at  large  but  the  chiefs  who  are  the  slave-traders, 
the  sellers  of  men.  And  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  language  is  ex¬ 
plicit  upon  this  point.  In  a  passage  we  have  already  quoted  he 
speaks  of  obtaining  ‘  the  concurrence  of  the  African  powers  ;* 
and  he  adds,  ‘  the  one  thing  needful  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
‘  unite  with  us  in  repressing  the  slave-trade,  is  to  convince  them 
‘  that  they  will  gain  oy  selling  the  productive  labor  of  the  people, 
‘  instead  of  the  people  themselves.’  We  do  not  know  that  we 
need  fear  the  imputation  of  misunderstanding  the  author  on  this 
point ;  but  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  charge,  we  will 
fortify  our  position  by  a  few  brief  quotations. 

‘  Legitimate  commerce  would  put  down  the  slave-trade,  by  demon, 
strating  the  superior  value  of  man  as  a  laborer  on  the  soil  to  a  man  as 
an  object  of  merchandise.’ — p.  3(M). 

‘  Only  teach  them,  and  show  them  that  we  will  give  them  more 
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for  their  produce  than  for  the  hand  that  rears  it,  and  tlie  work  is 
done/ — p.  410. 

‘  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  undersell  ^outbid]  tbe  slave- dealer,  and 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  market*  by  offering  more  for  the  productions  of 
the  84m1  than  he  ever  gave  for  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  ?’ 

~p.  4:17. 

‘  Let  tbe  native  cliiefs  lie  once  convinced  that  the  labor  of  a  free 
native  in  cultivating  the  earth  may  ])rodiice  hini  more  European  gmuls 
ill  one  year  than  he  could  have  purchased  if  he  had  sold  him  for  a  slave, 
and  he  will  no  longer  seek  to  make  slaves  to  procure  European  com- 
modities,  but  will  cultivate  the  earth  for  that  purpose.’ — p.  450. 

These  extracts,  in  which  the  principle  is  distinctly  and  une¬ 
quivocally  stated,  arc  illustrated  by  tlie  following  narrative  of 
Colonel  Nicholls,  late  governor  of  Fernando  Po,  wliich  is  quoted 
by  our  author  with  approbation, 

'  I  will  give,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  substance  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  which  passed  lietween  one  of  the  native  chiefs  and  myself  on  this 
subject.  I  began  by  asking  him  how  he  could  act  so  unwisely  as  to 
sell  his  countrymen  for  £7  or  £8,  when  he  might  render  them  so 
much  more  profitable  to  him  by  making  them  lalwir }  The  chief 
museil  awhile,  and  then  said,  'If  you  will  show  me  how  this  is  to  be 
done,  I  will  take  your  advice.*  I  asked  him  how  much  palm-oil  a 
man  could  collect  during  the  season  ?  '  From  one  to  two  tuns,*  was 

his  answer.  I  then  inquired,  how  a  man  could  be  employed  when  it 
was  not  palm-oil  season  ?  '  In  cutting  down  and  squaring  wood, 

gathering  elephants*  teeth,  tending  cattle,  and  cultivating  rice,  corn, 
and  yams,*  was  his  reply.  I  then  said  to  him,  ‘  Suppose  a  man  col¬ 
lects  a  tun  and  a  half  of  palm-oil  in  a  season  ;  that,  according  to  its 
present  value,  will  amount  to  £11  or  <£12;  and  suppose  he  picks  up 
one  elephants’  tcHith,  the  value  of  which  is  about  2s.  per  lb.,  the  weight 
frequently  fifty  pounds  ;  but  reckon  it  at  one-half  that  weight,  that 
will  be  £2  10s.  more.  The  value  of  these  two  articles  alone  will  lie 
ntnirly  double  what  his  price  brings  you  if  you  sell  him  ;  and  this  he 
would  bring  you  every  year,  allowing  him  all  the  other  kinds  of  his 
labor  for  his  o\%ti  maintenance.  Upon  this  simple  calculation,  the 
truth  of  which  cannot  be  denied,  what  a  loser  you  are  by  selling  him.* 

— pp.  411,  412. 

^  We  take  it  then  to  be  plain  beyond  controversy,  that  Sir 
I'owell  Buxton’s  plan  is  addressed  specifically  to  the  African 
chiefs,  and  that,  by  an  appeal  to  the  comparatively  greater  profit, 
It  aims  to  persuade  them  rather  to  employ  the  people  in  agricul¬ 
ture  than  to  sell  them.  Now  to  this  we  have  great  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  here  is  an  implied  acknowledgment  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  chiefs  in  the  persons  of  their  people.  We  are  neither 
to  deny  it,  nor  to  bring  it  into  question.  We  are  only  to  say.  Instead 
of  selling  them  work  them  ;  you  will  get  more  by  it.  That  is  to 
say,  we  tacitly  sanction  man’s  right  of  property  in  man.  e, 
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who  have  brought  out  this  principle  after  long^  discussion  as  the 
essential  element  of  slavery,  who  have  denounced  it  as  unrighteous 
beyond  excuse  and  atrocious  beyond  endurance,  who  have  de¬ 
clared  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  making  outlaws  in  respect  of 
Cliristian  communion  of  hundreds  of  thousiinds  of  Christian  pro¬ 
fessors,  are  now  called  upon  to  sanction  this  very  principle  as 
held  by  the  barbarous  chiefs  of  Africa,  and  to  dejrrade  ourselves 
by  givinty  directions  for  turninjr  it  to  a  more  lucrative  use  ! 
Alas !  the  short-sightedness  of  benevolent  and  upright  men  ! 
No  !  W  hat  we  have  to  siiy.  to  the  African  chiefs  is.  Your  people 
are  rightfully  free ;  do  you  make  an  immediate  practical  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  it,  not  by  compelling  them  to  work  for  you,  but  by 
permitting  them  to  work  for  themselves. 

Thus  erroneous  in  principle,  the  plan  cannot  but  be  mischievous 
in  practice.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  chief  is  persuaded  to  set  his 
people  to  work.  If  his  hope  of  greater  gain  is  realized,  what  is 
the  consequence?  He  makes  them  work  hard;  and  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  brisk  demand  and  the  high  prices  will  be  the 
severity  of  the  labor  he  imposes ;  till  at  last,  like  slave-masters  in 
another  hemisphere,  he  takes  to  the  manacles  and  the  lash,  and 
renews,  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  the  horrors  of  West  Indian 
slavery.  It  is  vain  to  say  this  will  never  happen.  If  Sir  T,  F. 
lluxton’s  plan  succeeds  it  will  happen ;  and  approximation  will 
be  made  to  it  precisely  in  proportion  to  his  success.  ‘  The  people  * 
of  an  African  chief  are  really  his  slaves  now,  since  he  disposes 
of  their  persons,  their  labor,  and  their  lives  at  his  pletisure;  and 
the  only  thing  that  makes  their  condition  tolerable  is  that  their 
labor  is  worth  nothing.  And  the  dictate  of  humanity  is,  that  so 
long  as  they  are  slaves,  it  should  continue  to  be  worth  nothing. 
An  increase  in  the  value  of  a  inan^s  labor  is  nothing  but  a  curse 
to  him,  until  he  is  free  to  reap  the  advantage  of  it  for  himself. 

e  are  far  from  being  alone  in  these  views.  \\"e  know  them  to 
be  held,  both  by  most  competent  persons  in  England,  who  have 
watched  with  no  unkindly  eye  the  proceedings  of  Sir  'F.  F.  Hux- 
ton  and  his  friends,  and  by  men  of  eminence  and  celebrity  as 
travellers  on  the  African  continent.  We  have  seen  a  letter  from 
one  gentleman  of  the  latter  class,  whose  name,  were  we  permitted 
to  mention  it,  would  carry  much  weight,  who,  after  fourteen  years 
familiarity  w'ith  the  country,  expresses  himself  in  the  language  of 
distinct  and  emphatic  warning:  ‘You  will  enslave  Africa,  instead 
‘  of  liberating  her.’  But  we  at  least  will  be  no  party  to  llie  deed. 
This  error  in  the  plan  is  capital  and  fatal. 

Nor  is  this  all.  This  element  of  the  scheme  is  not  only  de¬ 
structive  of  it  as  a  scheme  of  benevolence,  it  is  directly  adapted  to 
become  a  root  of  bitterness.  Out  of  it,  if  the  plan  were  success¬ 
ful,  could  scarcely  fail  to  arise  a  domestic  slave-trade.  Chiefs  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  steal  men  to  sell,  would  not  hesitate  to  steal 
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tliem  for  their  own  use  if  they  wanted  them,  or  to  buy  them  if 
offered. for. sale  by  others.  There  would  thus  be  created  a  market 
Ux,  slaves  in  Jfrica^  and  an  internal  slave-trade  of  incalculable 
eJKteut  would  W  cal'ed  into  existence  by  this  costly  and  well- 
iutentioned  effort  to  extiiuijuish  the  external.  In  all  probability, 
this  would  lead  to  the  purcluise  of  slaves.for  purposes  of  cultivation 
by  British  settlers ;  a  mischief  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  Las 
evidently  had  a  glimpse,  as  appears  from  the  following  somewhat 
extraordinary  passage.  In  laying  down  ‘  free  labor  *  as  the 
second  great  principle  of  his  African  settlements  he  sjiys,  ‘  If  ever 
‘there  wjis  a  ctise  in  which  this  great. law  should  be  strictly  and 
‘  strenuously  enforced, and  in  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  peculiarly 
‘  liable  to  be  neglected  or  evaded,  it  is  the  case  of  any  possessions 
‘we  may  obtain  in  Africa.’  And,  after  noticing  the  wonderful 
abhorrence  of  slavery  in  the  abstract  which  slaveholders  have  uni¬ 
formly  professed,  he  goes  on  to  say, 

‘  I  firmly  hcdieve  that  much,  of  all  this  was  uttered  in  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity  ;  and  yet  I  feel  the  most  serious  ap])rehensions  lest  tliese  whole¬ 
some  convictions  should  evaporate  l)efore  the  temptati<»ns  of  a  country 
where  land  of  the  richest  fertility  is  to  he  had  for  Id.  per  acre,  and 
laborers  are  to  be  purchased  for  4/.  per  head.  We  know,  not  only  that 
the  Portujzuese  are  turning  their  attention  to  plantations  in  the  neigh- 
b<iurh(N>d  of  Loango,  hut  that  they  have  been  l)old  enough  to  ask  us  to 
guarantee  to  them  their  property,  that  is,  tlieir  slaves,  in  these  parts. 
This,  together  with  certain  ominous  expressions  which  I  have  heard, 
convince)  me  that  my  apprehensions  are  not  altogether  chimerical ;  and 
I  am  nut  sure  that  we  shall  not  once  more  hear  the  antirpie  argument, 
that  negroes,  ‘  from  the  brutishness  of  their  nature,’  are  incapable  of 
l)eing  induced  to  work  by  any  stimulus  but  the  lash  :  at  all  events,  we 
shall  he  assured,  that,  if  we  attempt  to  establish  Free  Labor,  we  shall 
assail  the  pn*judices  of  the  African  chiefs  in  the  tenderest  point.  If 
we  do  not  take  care  at  the  outset,  to  render  the  holding  of  slaves  by 
British  subjects  in  Africa  highly  penal,  and  perilous  in  the  last  degree, 
we  shall  see  British  capital  again  embarked,  and  vested  interest  acquired, 
in  human  fiesh.  M  e  shall,  in  spite  of  the  warning  we  have  had,  com¬ 
mit  a  second  time  the  monstrous  error,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crime,  of 
tolerating  slavery.  A  second  time  the  slave-master  will  accuse  us  of 
being  at  least  acoimplices  in  his  guilt ;  and  once  more  we  shall  have  to 
buy  off  opposition  by  an  extravagant  grant  of  money.’ — pp.  446,  447* 

.  How  any  man,  and,  above  all,  such  a  man  as  Sir  Fowell  Buxton, 
should  have  seen  so  much  and  not  have  seen  more,  is  to  us  aston¬ 
ishing.  *  Owinotfs  expression  F  Why,  ]\Ir.,  Wakefield,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  modern  colonization,  is  strenuously  maiiituining  as  a  first 
principle,  that,  wherever  land  is  cheap,  slavery  is  necessary;*  since 
in  that  position  free  men  will  work  for  themselves,  and  not  for 

See  the  Coionial  Gazette,  understood  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  M  akcfield. 
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others.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  but  this  most  benevo¬ 
lent  but  fatuous  plan  for  its  cultivation  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  slavery  in  Africa. 

In  takiujr  our  leave  of  ‘  the  true  remedy,*  we  have  only  to 
express  our  hope  that  nothing  we  have  said  may  be  taken  as  dis¬ 
respectful  to  8ir  Fowell  Buxton.  None  can  honor  more  highly 
than  ourselves  the  purity  of  his  motives,  or  the  intensity  ol’  his 
zeal.  At  the  same  time  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  deal  siuciTely 
with  his  theory;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  remarks  made  upon 
it  by  ourselves  and  others  may  not  be  too  late  to  be  elfectual.  'I'he 
result  of  his  experiment  of  secresy  should  not  bo  lost.  I’ray  let 
nobody  else  ^et  even  the  best-intentioned  plan  ‘  adopted  by 
government,*  before  it  has  been  discussed  by  the  public. 

The  plan  by  which  Mr.  I'urubull  jiroposes  to  put  an  end  to 
the  African  slave-trade  is  altogether  different  from  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton’s.  He  looks  to  the  regions  whither  the  slaves  are  car¬ 
ried,  rather  than  to  that  whence  they  are  drawn  ;  and  contemplates 
an  action  on  the  two  principal  markets  for  slaves,  namely,  Cuba 
and  Brazil.  Both  at  iiavaiina  and  Kio  de  Janeiro  there  have  long 
been  courts  veste<l  with  certain  powers  of  adjudication  respecting 
vessels  captured  in  the  slave-traffic;  and  Mr.  Turnbuirs  proposi¬ 
tion  is  that  Great  BriUiin  should  obtain  by  treaty  such  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  powers  of  these  courts,  that  they  should  be  authorised 
and  required  to  consider  and  determine  ‘  the  civil  right,  under  the 
‘  existing  laws  of  Spain  an<l  Brazil,  of  an  imported  Afric.ji  to  his 
‘  freedom,  aj'ler  the  javt  of  his  being  landed  in  the  island. 

*  It  remains  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  this  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Ilavanna  court  of  mixed 
commission. 

‘  Fhe  first  consequence  would  be  to  produce  a  radical  and  practical 
change  in  the  legal  condition  of  the  imported  African.  As  matters  now 
stand,  the  mere  fact  of  his  touching  the  soil  of  the  island  is  sufficient  to 
doom  him  to  perpetual  Ixmdage.  Once  put  on  shore,  the  interests  of 
the  slave-dealer  are  secured.  From  that  instant  the  slave  may  safely 
be  transfemHl  into  another  ship,  and  removed  to  any  other  point  of  her 
Catholic  iVIajesty's  possessions.  Thenceforwanl  the  pro|H‘rty  in  tlie 
slave,  having  become  an  acquired,  and,  practically  8[)euking,  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  right,  the  pretended  owner  may  laugh  a  whole  squadron  of 
British  cruisers  to  scorn. 

‘  If  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  would  but  do  their  duty,  and  if 
some  poor  Bozal  w'ere  ])ut  into  a  position  to  assert  his  right  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  lil)erty  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  judicial  process,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  he  would  be  entitled  by  the  existing  law  to  a  judgment  in 
his  favor.  The  possessor  of  the  slave  might  be  com|)elled  to  prove  his 
right  of  dominion  over  him ;  and  that  right  could  not  be  supjwrted 
without  a  legal  title. 

'  The  only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  public 
functionaries,  the  judges  not  excepted,  to  carry  the  law  into  effect. 
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Strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  legal  right  of  ownership  in  a  Bozal 
negro  unuer  the  existing  laws  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  and  if  the 
captain-general  had  not  been  prevented  by  secret  counter-orders  from 
carrying  these  laws  into  effect,  the  trade  would  long  ago  have  been 
effectually  suppressed/ — Turnbull,  pp.  242 — 244. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Turnbuirs  plan  is  not  one  of  abstract 
principles,  but  of  statesmanlike  e.xpediency ;  not  one  which  assumes 
the  essential  criminality  of  slavery,  and  demands  freedom  for 
every  slave,  but  a  practical  suggestion  for  the  remedy  of  a  mis¬ 
chief,  letting  for  the  moment  principles  alone.  We  do  not  sym¬ 
pathise  in  the  objection  which  has  been  raised  against  it  on  this 
ground.  Inconsistency,  or  compromise  of  principle,  we  see  none; 
and  where  this  is  not  involved,  we  admit  no  necessity  for  refusing 
measures  of  practical  benefit  because  they  do  not  carry  out  our 
theory.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  constitutes  a  great  part  of 
the  wisdom  of  benevolent  men  to  take  advantage,  whenever  they 
ctm  do  so  without  inconsistency,  of  all  practical  facilities  for  doing 
good.  In  the  case  before  us  there  is  actually  a  recognised  Spanish 
mw,  the  application  of  which  would  set  free  every  African  newly 
imported  into  the  Spanish  territory;  and  the  question  is,  shall  we 

take  measures  to  secure  the  administration  of  that  law  ?  We  can- 

% 

not  conceive  why  such  measures  should  not  be  taken,  and  we  see 
many  reasons  why  they  should.  It  is  plain  that  a  universal  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  would  destroy  the  Spanish  slave-trade  entirely ;  and 
Mr.  Turnbull  expresses  his  conviction,  in  which  we  confess  we 
share,  that  even  a  very  partial  application  of  it  would  so  far 
diminish  the  profits  of  the  trade  as  to  induce  its  voluntary  aban¬ 
donment.  It  has  been  loudly  objected  that  it  could  never  be 
done,  and  that  the  Spanish  government  never  could  allow  such  a 
social  revolution  as  would  thus  be  effected ;  but  we  submit  that 
this  is  quite  away  from  the  question  at  issue.  The  point  properly 
before  us  is,  whether  Mr.  Turnbull’s  plan  is  adapted  to  extinguish 
the  slave-trade.  If  it  be  not,  it  is  not  worth  pursuing,  although 
it  might  be  perfectly  easy ;  if  it  be,  it  is  not  to  be  given  up  with¬ 
out  an  effort  on  the  assumption  of  insuperable  difficulty.  We 
decidedly  think  it  worth  the  trial,  and  are  glad  to  know  that  offi¬ 
cial  communications  have  been  opened  on  the  subject  by  Lord 
Palmerston.  We  approve  it  on  the  principle  of  its  touching  the 
s\hve-tnarkety  by  the  destruction  of  which  alone  (as  we  are  more 
and  more  convinced)  we  can  destroy  the  trade ;  there  being  little 
doubt  of  a  supply  of  slaves  from  some  quarter  so  long  as  there 
continues  to  be  a  demand.  We  approve  it  on  the  priimiple  of  its 
touching  the  giunfulness  of  the  trade,  which  is  the  emire  secret 
of  its  strength.  Some  other  plans  are  like  binding  Samson  wiih 
cords  and  witlis,  or  pinning  his  hair  to  the  weaver’s  beam ;  this 
may  be  compared  to  cutting  off  his  hair.  We  approve  it  as  in¬ 
volving  no  coercion ;  it  will  induce  traders  in  men  to  give  up  their 
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infamous  traffic,  without  watching  for  opportunities  to  resume  it. 
It  will  be  a  trade  not  suppressed,  but  ubaudoned ;  and  not  left, 
therefore,  under  any  artificial  pressure  on  the  removal  of  which  it 
might  revive.  We  think  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan  would 
be  a  very  great  step  towards  the  object  w  hich  abolitionists  have 
in  view’,  and  we  hope  the  noble  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  will 
pursue  it  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  and  vigor,  corresponding 
with  the  sincerity  and  good  feeling  for  which  we  are  happy  to  give 
him  credit  on  the  anti-slavery  question.  He  has  good  materials 
to  work  with,  and  in  our  judgment  the  achievement  is  far  from 
being  impossible.  We  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Turnbull  for  the 
suggestion  of  it;  and  congratulate  him  on  having  received  an 
official  appointment  at  Havana  (as  consul  and  superintendent  of 
liberated  Africans),  by  means  of  which  he  may  advantageously 
apply  himself  to  its  realization. 

We  must  now  bestow’ a  little  attention  upon  a  third  cure  for  the 
slave-trade,  which  has  been  put  forth  by  a  w  riter  in  ihe  midsummer 
number  of  the  Westminster  Review’.  After  rejecting  the  pro¬ 
positions  of  both  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Turnbull,  he  tells  us 
that  ‘  the  true  remedy  *  is  to  make  free  labor  cheaper  than  slave- 
labor. 

‘  The  making  free  chea])er  than  slave-labor  is  our  oidy  hope.  It 
w’ill  be  slow  but  sure ;  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  over  all  systems 
of  force  that  it  strikes  at  once  at  the  very  foundations  of  not  only  the 
slave-trade,  but  slavery  itself.  Tlie  first  sample  of  free  labor  sugar 
shown  in  the  London  market,  at  the  same  price  and  quality  as  that  of 
the  Havanna  or  Brazil,  would  sound  the  knell  of  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  the  cure  is  sufficient,  if  it  can  !)e 

applied ;  and  here  we  think  its  chief  excellence  lies,  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  begin  a])plying  it  immediately,  without  even  Lord  Clarendon's 
going  to  Madrid.’ — Westminster  Jteview,  p.  156. 

This  is  an  odd  scheme — the  makiny  free  labor  cheaper  than  slave 
labor.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  this  great  object  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  that  free  labor  is  made  cheaper  than  slave-labor;  what 
is  to  follow'  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  slaveholders  w’ill  give  u[)  habits 
of  despotic  rule  and  unbridled  sensuality,  because  free  labor  is 
cheaper  than  that  of  slaves?  Alas,  people  w  ho  have  had  their 
eyes  and  ears  open  in  this  w’orld  have  had  many  melancholy  proofs 
to  the  contrary  of  this.  T  he  rights  of  a  tyrant — if  we  may  use 
such  a  phrase — are  sweets  for  which  many  persons  are  willing  to 
pay  largely,  and  for  w’hich  some  have  paid  to  their  ruin.  ^  If 
we  w’aiit  further  proof  of  it,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  which 
is  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy,  that  free  labor  is 
now,  and  always  has  been,  cheaper  than  that  of  slaves.  1  his 
‘  makvig  free  cheaper  than  slave  labor  *  does  not  remain  to  be 
accomplished,  it  Is  already  done ;  not  by  the  sagacity  of  men,  but 
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by  the  undianpng^  laws  of  a  beneficent  providence.  It  was  in 
tlie  very  face  of  this  fact  that  British  colonial  slavery  was  so  tena¬ 
cious  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  in  defiance  of  it  that  slavery  every¬ 
where  still  lives.  'J'his  writer,  however,  asserts  that  ‘  the  first 
‘sample  of  free  labor  sii^ar  shown  in  the  London  market  at  the 
‘same  price  and  quality  as  that  of  Havana  or  Brazil,  would 
‘  sound  the  knell  of  the  slave-trade  and  slavery.*  \\  hy,  there 
uctiiidly  is  in  the  London  market  free-labor  su^ar,  at  the  same 
price  and  quality  as  that  of  Havana  and  Brazil  (we  quote  Ma¬ 
nilla  suj^ar  for  an  example),  and  yet  w’e  do  not  hear  ‘  the  knell  of 
‘  the  slave-trade  and  slavery.’  We  may  be  told,  no  doubt,  that 
the  first  siimple  of  British  colonial  su^ar  is  intended;  on  which 
W'e  olwerve,  that,  at  however  small  a  cost  British  colonial  siiirar 
may  be  ^rowui,  it  cannot  appear  in  the  London  market  at  as  low 
a  price  as  that  of  Havana  or  Brazil.  The  bounty  prevents  this. 
It  is  the  monopoly  of  the  Knjrlish  market,  not  the  cost  of  its  pro¬ 
duction,  which  raises  the  price  of  British  sugars  as  compared  with 
foreii^n.  Take  away  the  bounty,  and  let  all  sugars  come  in  upon 
equal  terms,  and  they  will  soon,  according  to  their  qualities,  be 
quite  upon  a  par.  Yet  it  is  this  artificial  ditference  of  prices,  and 
a  difference  of  prices,  not  betw’een  free  sugar  and  slave  grown, 
but  merely  between  British  sugar  and  foreign,  that  this  writer 
uses  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument. 

Let  us  suppose  agiiiii  that  the  reviewer  has  before  him  the 
project  of  makituj  free  labor  cheaper  than  slave-labor ;  and  let 
us  see  how’  he  would  accomplisii  it.  He  proposes  immigration  on 
a  large  scale.  Now,  immigration  may  be  view'ed  under  twm  as¬ 
pects.  It  may  be  intended,  either  to  find  more  hands  to  do  the 
same  work,  or  to  provide  new'  hands  for  further  cultivation.  So 
far  as  the  former  may  be  contemplated,  it  cannot  affect  the  cost 
at  which  free  labor  will  ultimately  and  shortly  fix  itself.  The 
immigration  of  several  thousand  laborers  into  a  colony  might,  tor 
a  moment,  render  labor  cheaper  there  than  it  is  now',  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  augmentation  of  tiie  supply;  but,  if  the  article  of  labor 
should  thus  be  reduced  below  its  general  market  price,  emigration 
W'ould  shortly  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  an  equali¬ 
zation.  Like  sugjir,  cotton,  and  rice,  labor  is  nothing  more  than  a 
commodity  in  the  market;  and,  whether  more  slow'ly  or  more 
rapidly,  it  w'ill  certainly  so  shift  its  position  us  to  suit  the  supply 
to  the  demand.  It  will,  in  a  W'ord,  have  its  market  price,  from 
wliich  no  system  of  emigration,  on  how'ever  large  a  scale  it  may 
be  conducted,  can  permanently  or  long  displace  it.  If  any  such 
effect  as  this,  theretore,  is  what  is  w'anted  in  order  to  render  tree 
labor  cheaper  than  slave-labor,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  to  be 
impossible. 

feo  far  as  the  second  effect  of  immigration  may  be  intendeil, 
namely,  the  providing  of  new  hands  for  new  work,  it  is  obvious 
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to  observe  that  it  is  altogether  beside  the  mark.  To  accomplish 
tills  is  not  to  render  the  work  now  done  any  cheaper,  hut  to  do 
more  work  at  the  same  rate ;  and,  if  that  rate  is  really  a  ruinous 
one  to  the  cultivator,  it  is  an  aggravation  of  the  mischief  under 
which  he  labors.  The  reviewer  states  his  belief  that  copious 
iinmigratioa  ‘would  create  in  our  West  India  colonies  in  a  few 
‘  years  such  an  extent  of  production  that  our  planters  would  be 
‘able  to  compete  witli  the  slaveholders,’  p.  158.  Now  we  cannot 
by  any  effort  comprehend  how'  their  facility  for  competing  with 
the  slaveholders  is  to  be  increased  by  incretising  the  extent  of  their 
production.  VV  hat  is  required  to  successful  competition  is  cheapo 
ness  of  production,  not  quantity.  If  a  farmer  cannot  compete 
with  his  neighbour  in  cultivating  ten  acres  of  land,  could  he  do 
it  any  better  by  cultivating  a  hundred  at  the  siime  cost  per  acre  ? 
If  the  planters  cannot  grow  a  little  sugar  at  competition  price, 
how  would  it  help  them  to  grow  ten  times  as  much  at  the  same 
rate  of  cost  ?  If  they  are  to  be  helped  at  all,  it  is  not  by  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  quantity,  but  by  reducing  the  expense.  We  have  already 
shown  that  they  cannot  do  this  permanently  below  the  general 
market  price  wliich  labor  will  establish  for  itself ;  and  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  they  can  derive  no  benefit  from  a  system  of  forced 
immigration.  We  will  only  add,  that  if  the  British  planters  were 
not  at  this  moment  effectually  competing  with  foreign  sugar 
growers,  and  putting  large  profits  into  their  pockets,  there  would 
not  and  could  not  be  a  cry  for  more  labor  and  extended  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Before  parting  with  this  writer  we  must  advert  to  another  para¬ 
graph,  in  which  he  lays  down  his  general  principle  of  anti -slave- 
trade  pliilanthropy. 

‘  If  the  people  of  England  would  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that 
this  subject  of  the  African  slave-trade  can  only  Ik?  handled  and  touched 
by  a  particular  party — that,  stripped  of  the  slave-trade  treaties,  mixed 
commission  courts,  and  official  cant,  it  rescdves  itself  into  the  simple 
principle  of  doing  good  to  the  Africans — they  would  sinm  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  any  measures  which  do  not  advance  this  one  principle 
must  be  wrong;  and  (Air.  Buxton  having  clearly  proved  that  those  at 
present  in  use  materially  increase  the  cruelty  of  the  trade,  without  di¬ 
minishing  its  extent)  they  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  adopt 
no  new  measures  suggested  liy  the  very  parties  whose  former  measures 
have  so  signally  failed,  without  the  fullest  investigation  of  their  princi¬ 
ple  and  tendency.* — p.  138. 

The  rebuke  to  the  people  of  England  and  the  abolitionists 
which  this  passjige  contains  may  be  passed  over  without  remark. 
If  the  people  of  England  may  not  trust  Sir  Eowell  Buxton,  it  is 
quite  plain  that  they  can  place  at  least  as  little  confidence  in. the 
\Vestminster  reviewer.  But  a  word  for  this  writer’s  philosophy. 
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He  tells  us  that,  stripped  of  all  cant,  the  effort  to  extinguish  the 
slave-trade  ‘resolves  itself  into  the  simple  principle  of  doing  good 
to  the  Africans.’  We  think  this  altogether  fallacious.  I'he 
spring  of  the  slave-trade  is  the  cupidity  of  the  slave  trader.  While 
he  can  buy  a  man  for  four  dollars,  and  sell  him  for  four  hundred, 
he  will  persist  in  the  traffic,  do  wdiat  you  w'ill  for  the  Africans. 
And  our  conclusion  is,  that  the  only  real  remedy  for  the  slave- 
trade  is  the  destruction  of  the  slave-m«rAe/5.  Let  a  trjider  who 
has  bought  a  cargo  of  men  find  that  he  cannot  sell  them,  and  he 
will  buy  no  more.  Whether  the  slave-markets  can  be  destroyed 
\i^e  know  not;  but  the  conviction  grows  on  us,  that,  with  a  view 
to  the  destruction  of  the  slave-trade,  the  entire  energy  of  abo¬ 
litionists  should  be  directed  to  this  object. 
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